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A  Romantic  Chapter  in  North  Carolina  History. 

MABEL  VANN. 

AMONG  those  early  legends  of  North  Carolina,  which 
have  been  handed  down  as  priceless  heirlooms  to 
her  children,  there  is  none  more  pathetic  than  the 
story  of  the  Roanoke  settlement.  It  is  a  story  full 
of  romantic  adventure,  of  manly  fortitude,  of  misfortune, 
and  death.  Those  were  brave  men  who,  in  attempting  to 
plant  the  hardy  English  race  in  the  soil  of  the  New  World, 
were  carried  down  in  the  whirlpool  of  adversity,  and  the 
memory  of  their  deeds  should  be  forever  enshrined  in  our 
hearts.  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  this  early  attempt  at 
colonization,  though  fraught  with  interest  and  romantic 
incident,  has  been  allowed  to  sink  almost  into  oblivion? 
Is  it  not  strange  that  while  reading  eagerly  the  story  of  the 
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settlement  at  Jamestown,  and  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  we 
have  entirely  overlooked  this  first  settlement  in  our  own 

State  ? 

It  was  at  the  time  when  England’s  fame  was  at  its  zenith. 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  had  swept  over  the 
country,  enriching  the  public  mind,  and  loosening  the  iron 
grasp  of  Catholicism.  Ports  in  foreign  countries  had  been 
opened  to  British  merchants,  and  adventurers  were  telling 
thrilling  tales  of  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

The  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  thronged  with  courtiers, 
statesmen,  and  cavaliers,  was  famed  for  its  dazzling  pag¬ 
eantry  and  chivalric  pleasures,  but  amid  the  glittering  fig¬ 
ures  of  her  reign  none  stands  out  more  brilliantly  than  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Courtly  in  manner,  handsome  in 
person,  chivalrous,  brave,  and  persevering,  it  is  little  won¬ 
der  that  he  touched  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  fickle 
Maiden-Queen. 

For  some  time  he  had  realized  that  the  possession  of 
America  would  decide  the  supremacy  of  England  or  Spain, 
and  using  his  influence  over  the  Queen  he  tried  to  persuade 
her  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  New  World,  “for,  whatsoever 
prince  shall  possess  it,”  he  wrote  in  his  quaint  old  English, 
“  shall  be  greatest,  and  if  the  King  of  Spain  shall  possess 
it,  he  will  become  unresistible.  I  trust  in  God  that  Pie 
which  is  Lord  of  Lords  will  put  it  into  her  heart,  which  is 
Lady  of  Ladies,  to  possess  it.” 

At  last  he  obtained  letters-patent  from  the  Queen  favoring 
the  expedition.  The  first  fleet  fitted  out  for  reaching  our 
shores  proved  a  failure,  but  Raleigh,  with  ardor  undampened, 
succeeded  in  sending  out  another  under  Amadas  and  Bar- 
lowe.  For  over  two  months  they  struggled  against  waves  and 
wind,  but  at  last  came  in  sight  of  the  narrow  chain  of  islands 
fringing  our  coasts  on  that  day,  which  has  since  become 
celebrated,  not  as  the  anniversary  of  the  origin,  but  of  the 
downfall,  of  England’s  power  over  our  land. 
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On  a  bright  summer  morning  they  sailed  through  the 
inlet  which  connected  the  ocean  with  the  beautiful  body  of 
water  lying  within,  and  cast  anchor  on  an  island,  which 
was  called  by  the  Indians,  who  occupied  it,  Roanoke.  Here 
they  lingered  during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Then 
they  sailed  slowly  back  to  old  England,  there  to  tell  tales 
which  would  cause  Raleigh’s  heart  to  beat  faster  and  the 
haughty  Queen  to  listen  in  rapt  attention. 

They  pictured  the  beauty  of  the  land  ;  they  described 
the  friendliness  of  the  natives,  and  ended  by  repeating  the 
story  of  that  wonderful  fountain,  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
vine-clad  forests  of  the  distant  land,  whose  magical  waters  * 
restored  youth  to  old  age. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm,  another  fleet  was  prepared  by 
the  undaunted  Raleigh,  and  another  colony  was  sent  across 
to  take  possession  of  the  newly-discovered  country.  But 
failure  awaited  that,  too.  They  succeeded  in  reaching 
Roanoke  Island,  and  in  establishing  a  settlement,  which 
they  called  the  “  City  of  Raleigh.”  Soon,  however,  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  hostility  of  the  Indians  rendered  their 
situation  so  precarious  that  they  returned  to  England.  Truly 
has  it  been  said  that  the  “  hearts  of  heroes  are  not  cast  in 
common  moulds.” 

Although  three  expeditions  had  failed,  and  time,  money, 
and  lives  had  been  given  in  vain,  Raleigh  did  not  give  up 
hope  of  seeing  the  English  race  permanently  settled  in  the 
New  World.  Accordingly,  through  his  efforts  another  band 
of  colonists  in  the  year  1587  sailed  away  from  the  mother 
country.  For  the  first  time  there  was  an  element  of  per¬ 
manence  in  the  expedition,  by  including  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  among  the  emigrants.  The  men  in  this  expedition 
came  not  to  seek  the  mythical  Eldorado,  or  the  land  which, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Indians,  was  strewn  with 
gold  and  precious  stones.  They  came  bringing  wives  and 
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children  and  seeking  only  homes  and  happiness  in  the  land 
of  flowers. 

When  we  1  effect  upon  their  fate,  which  must  remain  a 
mystery  until  the  end  of  time,  we  feel  for  them  an  infinite 
pity.  We  learn  from  their  journals  that  it  was  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  settle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  but 
through  the  treachery  of  the  pilot  they  were  landed  upon 
Roanoke  Island. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  beauty  of- the  new  land  com¬ 
pletely  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  weary  travellers  and  caused 
them  to  declare  that  “  no  realm  in  Christendom  was  com¬ 
parable  to  it.”  They  lauded  on  a  bright  morning  in  July, 
when  the  surf  broke  gently  and  slowly  on  the  white  beach, 
the  spray  sparkling  with  a  thousand  delicate  hues.  The 
breeze  seemed  to  be  the  “  perfumed  breath  of  spicy  groves,” 
and  the  moss-covered  branches  of  venerable  oaks  which 
swept  over  the  grass  on  the  opposite  side  presented  a  pleas¬ 
ing-  contrast  to  the  bleak  white  sands  of  the  beach. 

America  is  rich  in  legends  and  traditions,  but  around  no 
spot  are  clustered  more  than  this  beautiful  island  on  her 
eastern  coast.  Here  it  was  that  the  flag  of  Old  England 
first  proudly  unfurled  itself  in  the  breeze  of  the  New  World  ; 
here  it  was  the  “  City  of  Raleigh,”  the  first  settlement  on 
our  coast  to  which  was  given  an  English  name,  was  erected  ; 
here,  tradition  says,  the  beautiful  but  ill-fated  daughter  of 
Aaron  Burr  went  down  beneath  the  treacherous  waves  of 
the  great  deep  ;  here  is  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  the 
English  Church  in  the  New  World,  and  the  birthplace  of 
the  great  Anglo-American  empire. 

With  joyful  hearts  the  colonists  took  possession  of  this 
island,  which  had  already  been  the  scene  of  so  many  trage¬ 
dies,  and  at  the  command  of  John  White,  the  governor  of 
the  colony,  they  rebuilt  the  u  City  of  Raleigh.” 

iVlthough  this  colony  has  long  since  fallen  to  the  ground, 
North  Carolina  has,  within  the  last  century,  offered  a  trib- 
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ute  to  the  memory  of  its  founder  by  naming  her  capital  for 

the  brave  and  noble  Raleigh. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists  two  events  of 
great  importance  occurred.  On  the  13th  of  August,  Man- 
teo,  the  friendly  chief  of  a  neighboring  tribe  of  Indians, 
was  christened  as  Rord  of  Roanoke  and  Desamonguepeuk. 
Five  days  later  Virginia  Dare,  the  daughter  of  Ananias  and 
Eleanor  Dare,  and  grand-daughter  of  Governor  White, 
opened  her  eyes  in  the  New  World. 

As  the  time  approached  for  the  vessels  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  colonists  began  to  feel  many  misgivings.  The 
neighboring  Indians  had  evinced  many  signs  of  hostility. 
Their  supply  of  provisions  had  already  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished.  They  had  not  reached  the  place  where  they  had 
intended  to  have  made  their  settlement,  but  had  been  cast 
out,  as  it  were,  upon  Roanoke  Island,  a  place  already  haunted 
by  the  gloom  of  a  great  nation’s  failure  in  an  attempt  to 
colonize  it.  So  discouraging  were  their  prospects  that  they 
became  exceedingly  anxious  to  feel  sure  of  receiving  aid 
from  England  in  the  following  spring. 

They  eagerly  urged  two  of  the  assistants  of  the  Governor 
to  go  in  the  returning  vessels  and  personally  attend  to 
the  work  of  fitting  out  an  expedition,  but  none  would  con¬ 
sent.  At  last,  after  many  conflicting  plans  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed  and  condemned,  an  opinion  was  formed  by  the  entire 
colony  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  Governor  himself  to  go 
and  look  after  their  interests.  At  first  the  Governor  very 
positively  refused  to  comply  with  the  request,  and  gave  two 
reasons  for  his  unwillingness  to  leave  the  colony.  In  the 
first  place,  his  enemies  in  England,  he  said,  would  accuse 
him  of  deserting  his  post  of  duty.  They  would  say  that 
he  had  persuaded  men  to  join  the  expedition  under  the 
impression  that  he  would  share  the  trials  and  dangers,  and 
that  at  the  first  opportunity  he  had  rushed  off,  leaving  them 
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to  struggle  against  tlie  real  liardslnps  of  tlie  undertaking 
alone. 

His  second  reason  for  refusing  to  listen  to  the  proposition 
of  the  colonists  was  somewhat  incongruous — namely,  that 
his  property  if  left  in  the  colony  would  be  unsafe  during 
his  absence,  especially  if  they  moved  the  settlement  to 
some  other  place,  as  they  now  spoke  of  doing.  He  said 
that  in  such  a  case  his  “  stuffes  and  goodes  might  be  both 
spoiled  and  pilfered, n  and  complained  that  this  had  been 
the  case  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  had  been  absent 

from  the  fort  only  three  days. 

We  have  a  forcible  proof  of  the  rough  and  turbulent 
character  of  these  colonists,  in  the  fact  that  the  goods  of 
the  Governor  himself  were  in  danger  of  being  stolen,  if  for 
even  a  few  days  he  did  not  keep  a  personal  watch  over  them. 

At  length,  his  first  objection  being  overruled  by  the  col¬ 
onists,  and  agreements  made  whereby  his  property  was  made 
secure,  he  consented  to  go.  Only  one  da}  remained  in 
which  to  make  hasty  preparations  ;  then  bidding  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  farewell  to  friends  and  loved  ones,  he  sailed  away. 

Before  he  left  Roanoke,  however,  ideas  of  removing  the 
settlement  to  another  place  had  been  entertained  by  the 
colonists,  and  in  order  that  he  might  more  easily  find  them 
upon  his  return,  it  was  agreed  that  the  name  of  the  place 
to  which  they  went  should  be  carved  in  some  conspicuous 
place.  It  was,  moreover,  decided  that  if  they  went  in  dis¬ 
tress  a  cross  should  be  carved  above  the  name. 

When  Governor  White  reached  England  he  found  the 
whole  country  tossed  by  the  storms  of  war.  Although  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  efforts  to  send  succor  to  his  distant  friends, 
he  met  with  no  success,  for  the  invincible  Armada  was 
bearing  down  upon  the  English  coasts,  and  every  ship  was 
needed  to  avert  the  terrible  blow.  Protestant  England  was 
struggling  with  Catholic  Spain,  and  the  three  men  Ral- 
eig-h,  Granville,  and  Lane — who  were  most  likely  to  assist 
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the  Governor  were  actively  engaged  in  the  conflict.  Thus, 
three  years  elapsed  before  White  again  caught  sight  of 
Roanoke  Island. 

The  golden  light  of  the  evening  sunset  was  falling  over 
the  leafy  bluff  as  he  turned  his  eyes  landward.  Far  inland 
a  thin  column  of  smoke,  rising  above  the  tree  tops,  gave  a 
deeper  shade  to  the  soft  blue  sky.  At  the  spot  whence  that 
smoke  arose  he  had  left  his  friends  and  loved  ones.  Here 
was  his  daughter,  and  here  her  child.  How  fared  it  with 
them  this  warm  midsummer  evening?  Were  they  there  in 
the  old  cabin  beneath  the  pines,  anxiously  awaiting  some 
message  from  the  mother  country  ?  Should  he  find  all  as* 
he  had  left  it?  Yes  ;  it  must  be. 

The  morning  came,  and  he  went  ashore,  expecting  to 
find  his  dreams  realized  ;  but  he  was  destined  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  No  tiny  skiff  darted  through  the  quiet  waters  ;  no 
welcoming  figure  stood  on  the  white  shore  ;  no  human  voice 
disturbed  the  melancholy  stillness  that  brooded  over  the 
spot.  The  songs  of  the  birds  carolling  their  lays  amid  the 
flowers  and  trees  only  enhanced  the  loneliness  of  the  place. 
The  white  man  was  no  longer  there  !  What  had  become 
of  them?  No  man  can  say  with  certainty,  for  the  only 
clue  to  their  place  of  abode  was  a  tree,  bearing  in  plainly 
carved  characters  the  word  “  Croatan.” 

There  was  some  comfort  in  finding  no  cross — the  sign  of 
distress — but  this  was  all  the  comfort  that  remained  for  the 
miserable  father  and  grandfather. 

Croatan  was  a  place  some  miles  distant,  inhabited  by  the 
faithful  Manteo  and  his  friendly  tribe  of  Indians,  and 
thither  Governor  White  resolved  to  go.  But  a  series  of 
unpropitious  events  made  this  impossible.  Finally  a  storm 
arose,  and  the  ships,  in  great  danger,  put  off  from  shore, 
never  again  to  return. 

What  became  of  Virginia  Dare?  Did  she  wander  with 
those  other  adversity-driven  men  and  women  to  another 
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place  and  blossom  into  womanhood,  unseen  save  by  the 
eyes  of  friendly  Indians  ?  Did  she  find  a  grave  beneath 
the  ever-restless  waves  of  the  great  ocean?  or  did  she  sink 
to  rest  amid  the  flowers  of  her  island  home?  The  question 
is  one  that  can  only  be  answered  at  that  day  when  the 
“  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead.” 

Tradition  says  that  beautiful  and  good  she  grew  to  wom¬ 
anhood  among  friendly  Indians.  One  among  them  loved 
and  wooed  her  for  his  wife,  but  unable  to  win  her  heart,  spite¬ 
fully  changed  her  into  a  white  doe  by  the  magic  of  charmed 
mussel  shells.  Another  Indian  loved  the  maiden,  and  he, 
by  other  magic  rites,  restored  her  again  to  human  form,  but 
only  in  time  for  a  silver  arrow  from  the  bow  of  a  cruel 
chieftain  to  pierce  her  heart.  And  after  death,  her  spirit, 
once  more  assuming  the  form  of  a  white  doe,  might  be  seen 
haunting  the  scenes  of  her  former  home,  or  gazing  with 
tender  longing  toward  the  distant  shores  of  the  mother 
country. 

Such  was  the  unfortunate  end  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  He  had 
spent  many  thousand  pounds  and  had  received  not  a  shil¬ 
ling.  He  had  met  with  disappointments  and  adversity,  and 
the  Queen,  to  whose  realm  he  had  sought  to  add  a  new 
empire,  had  repaid  him  with  ingratitude  and  imprisonment. 

The  greatest  interest  was  manifested  in  the  fate  of  the 
colonists  of  1587,  but,  although  numerous  expeditions  were 
sent  out  to  find  traces  of  them,  all  attempts  proved  fruitless. 
For  years  their  history  was  woven  with  legend  and  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  at  last  they  have  come  to  light  after  three  centu¬ 
ries  of  darkness  and  gloom. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  settlers,  soon  after  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  Governor  White,  removed  to  Croatan  ;  that  they  inter¬ 
married  with  the  Croatan  or  Hatteras  Indians ;  that  they 
were  driven  further  and  further  westward  by  the  ever-in¬ 
creasing  tide  of  immigration,  until  they  settled  upon  the 
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banks  of  Lumber  River,  and  that  the  Indians  in  Robeson 
county  today  are  no  other  than  the  descendants  of  the  Lost 
Colony  of  Roanoke. 

The  chain  of  evidence  leading  to  this  conclusion  is,  in 
many  places,  disconnected,  but  still  is  strong  enough  for 
many  to  accept  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  settlers 
removed  to  Croatan — and  that  of  their  own  free  will.  The 
fact  that  the  name  (the  token  agreed  upon,  and  no  cross) 
was  found  by  the  returning  Governor  settles  this  beyond  dis¬ 
pute. 

Why  they  went  and  at  what  time  are  questions  still 
unanswered. 

After  the  departure  of  Governor  White  for  England,  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  until  1607.  At  that  time  a  few  facts 
were  gleaned,  which,  now  viewed  in  the  light  of  other  evi¬ 
dence,  tend  to  show  that  the  colonists  had  not  disappeared. 
These  rumors  were  corroborated  by  Strachey  in  1615  and 
by  John  Lederer  in  1669. 

For  another  long  period  we  have  no  account  of  the  tribe  ; 
but  in  1704  we  learn  from  Rev.  John  Blair,  a  travelling 
missionary,  that  there  was  a  powerful  race  living  a  little 
south  of  the  Albemarle  Sound.  He  tells  us  that  there  were 
“  computed  to  be  no  less  than  100,000,  many  of  which  live 
amongst  the  English,  and  are  a  very  civilized  people.” 
The  number  is  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated,  but  that  it 
was  the  Croatans  to  whom  he  alluded  cannot  be  doubted. 
They  were  certainly  living  south  of  Pamlico  Sound  at  the 
time  mentioned,  and  were  the  only  ones  who  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  civilized  influence. 

The  next  reference  we  have  is  from  the  pen  of  John 
Lawson,  and  is  therefore  more  definite.  He  wrote  that  the 
u  Hatteras  (Croatan)  Indians,  who  lived  on  Roanoke  Island 
or  much  frequented  it,  tell  us  that  several  of  their  ances¬ 
tors  were  white  people  and  could  talk  in  a  book  as  we  do.” 
That  this  statement  is  based  on  truth  cannot  be  doubted, 
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for  Lawson  wrote  within  125  years  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  colonists,  and  may  have  talked  to  men  whose  grand¬ 
fathers  were  members  of  the  Lost  Colony. 

The  last  link  in  this  chain  of  evidence  is  found  in  the 
statement  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  Cape  Fear  section  of 
North  Carolina.  The  tradition  among  the  descendants  of 
these  men,  who  arrived  as  early  as  I7I5GS  f°und 

there  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  who  spoke  English,  owned 
slaves,  and  tilled  the  soil:  The  descendants  of  this  tribe 

are  the  Croatan  Indians  of  today. 

And  so  we  see  that  the  historical  chain  of  evidence  which 
tends  to  prove  the  connection  between  the  Croatans  and  the 
Lost  Colonists  possess  an  historical  continuity  from  1591  to 
the  present  time.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
traditions,  character,  language,  and  family  names  of  the 
Croatan  Indians,  which  demonstrate  more  fully  than  ever 
their  kinship  to  the  English  race,  we  must  see  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  claiming  descent  from  the  Lost  Colony.  And, 
so,  all  that  is  known  of  these  early  pioneers  of  colonization 
is  told.  Although  they  passed  away,  others  took  up  their 
noble  work,  and  upon  the  foundation  which  they  laid  the 

Old  North  State  has  been  erected. 

But  even  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  brought  little  change 
to  Roanoke.  The  forests  of  North  Carolina,  wrested  from 
the  red  men,  have  long  since  been  held  by  pale-faced  stran¬ 
gers  ;  her  coasts  are  now  dotted  with  sails,  but  upon  that 
spot  which  is  marked  by  the  footprints  of  the  first  English 
.settlers  in  America,  the  scorching  breath  of  Progress  has 
never  fallen.  Smiling  under  soft  skies  and  washed  by  the 
rippling  waves  of  old  Albemarle,  she  still  remains  an  untrod¬ 
den  byway,  holding  in  her  bosom  the  secrets  of  three  cen¬ 
turies. 

Shall  we  allow  Roanoke  to  be  forgotten  ?  Shall  the  dust 
of  ages,  through  our  neglect,  settle  upon  this  spot  until  the 
legends  and  traditions  have  become  obliterated  ? 
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Rather,  let  us  tell,  far  and  wide,  the  story  of  Virginia 
Dare,  until  there  clings  to  her  name  all  the  romantic  inter¬ 
est  that  clusters  around  Pocahontas. 

Get  us  make  the  story  of  the  Gost  Colony  as  widely 
known  as  is  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  and,  above  all, 
let  us  cherish  and  hold  as  sacred  the  “cradle  of  our  civili¬ 
zation” — the  historic  land  of  Virginia  Dare. 


Some  of  Chetucer’s  Prominent  Characteristics^ 

BEvSSlE  McDEARMAN. 

WHEN  Chaucer  wrote  his  “  Canterbury  Tales  ”  he 
did  not  originate  the  idea  of  stringing  distinct 
stories  on  some  thread  of  connection  and  thus 
making  them  something  more  than  stray  tales, 
soon  to  be  forgotten.  Shortly  before  his  time,  Boccaccio 
had  written  his  “  Decameron,”  in  which  he  represents  a 
number  of  gay  lords  and  ladies  as  seated  in  a  beautiful  gar¬ 
den,  amusing  themselves  by  telling  tales.  But,  if  Chaucer 
found  the  suggestion  for  the  “  Canterbury  Tales  ”  in  the 
“  Decameron,”  he  greatly  improved  on  his  original.  Chau¬ 
cer’s  work  is  founded  on  a  pilgrimage,  one  of  the  character¬ 
istic  and  familiar  features  of  the  life  of  his  time.  With  rare 
tact  he  has  selected  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  men 
and  women  of  different  classes  and  occupations  are  brought 
together  in  temporary  good-fellowship.  Chaucer’s  plan  is 
superior  to  Boccaccio’s,  for  only  the  nobility  figure  as  story¬ 
tellers  in  the  “  Decameron,”  while  the  “  Canterbury  ”  pil¬ 
grims  represent  all  ranks  of  English  life,  from  the  knight 
to  the  sailor.  He  is  thus  able  to  paint  the  moving  life  of 
the  world  about  him  in  all  its  breadth  and  variety. 

The  “  Prologue”  to  the  “Tales”  places  these  characters 
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before  us  almost  as  distinctly  as  they  would  appear  in  real 
life.  At  the  Tabard  Inn  in  Southwark,  just  across  the 
Thames  from  London,  we  see  a  merry  little  band  of  pil¬ 
grims  on  a  bright  April  day.  Our  little  company  is  a 
strano-e  mixture  of  men  and  women  of  many  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions,  who  are  just  starting  for  Canterbury.  First  we  see 
a  Knight,  the  type  of  all  that  is  best  in  chivalry.  In  his 
port  he  is  as  meek  as  a  maid,  although  he  has  been  in  fif¬ 
teen  mortal  battles.  The  trappings  of  his  horse  are  plain 
and  his  coat-of-mail  has  stained  his  cassock.  By  Ins  side  is 
his  son,  a  young  Squire,  with  curly  locks  and  garments 
embroidered  in  gay  flowers.  He  rides  gracefully  and  is 
expert  in  all  the  accomplishments.  The  squire  is  attended 
by  a  Yeoman,  clad  in  the  forester’s  green  and  carrying  the 

forester’s  long  bow. 

Next  we  see  the  Prioresse,  with  her  shapely  nose,  sinal 
mouth,  and  grey  eyes.  Her  table  manners  are  a  model  of 
deportment,  and  she  is  so  sensitive  that  she  weeps  to  see  a 
mouse  caught  in  a  trap.  Although  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
still  she  holds  herself  on  her  dignity,  so  that  people  may 
stand  in  awe  of  her.  Quite  a  different  figure  is  the  gayly- 
dressed  Wife  of  Bath,  with  her  red  stockings,  new  shoes, 

and  her  hat  as  large  as  a  shield. 

The  corruption  of  the  Church  may  be  seen  m  the  rich, 

pleasure-loving  Monk,  with  his  greyhounds.  He  is  one  of 
the  new-fashioned  churchmen  of  the  day,  who  has  given 
up  the  strict  monastic  rules  of  an  earlier  time.  He  loves 
neither  to  work  with  his  hands  nor  to  study,  but  is  fond  of 
hunting.  We  also  see  the  decline  of  the  old  order  in  the 
Friar.  He  is  the  best  beggar  in  his  house,  and  he  hears 
confession  pleasantly,  and  makes  absolution  easy  for  those 
who  give  alms  freely.  In  sharp  contrast  to  these  is  the 
Parish  Priest,  reminding  us  that  the  Church  is  not  wholly 
corrupt.  He  is  a  true  shepherd  to  his  flock,  and  teaches 
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them  to  live  like  Christ,  making  the  lesson  more  forcible 
by  his  own  example. 

Various  occupations  are  represented  by  the  Haberdasher, 
the  Dyer,  the  Tapicer,  the  Merchant,  and  the  Cook.  There 
is  also  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  a  Sergeant-at-Eaw,  a  Franklyn 
(or  country  gentleman)  and  a  Shipman.  The  party  is  fur¬ 
ther  composed  of  the  Plowman,  the  Reeve  (or  steward),  the 
Miller,  the  Sunnnoner  (an  officer  of  the  law  courts),  the 
Pardoner,  the  Manciple,  and  several  others. 

As  these  pilgrims  journeyed  along  to  Canterbury  to  wor¬ 
ship  at  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  Harry  Bailey,  the 
“gouvernor  ”  of  the  expedition,  proposed  that  each  of  them 
should  tell  two  stories  on  the  way  to  Canterbury  and  two 
on  the  return.  These  stories,  besides  being  masterpieces  of 
narrative,  are  dramatic  studies,  as  each  narrator  uncon¬ 
sciously  reveals  something  of  his  own  character  in  the  tale 
he  tells.  The  Knight  tells  us  of  the  nobility  and  of  chiv¬ 
alry,  and  the  Miller  makes  us  acquainted  with  life  as  he 
knows  it,  while  the  Prioresse,  from  her  simple  sheltered 
life  in  the  convent,  tells  us  the  story  of  a  miracle.  In  this 
way  Chaucer  gives  us  a  complete  picture  of  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  life. 

Chaucer’s  descriptions  are  peculiarly  clear-cut  and  vivid. 
For  instance,  he  says  of  the  Friar  : — 

“  His  eyen  twinkled  in  his  heed  aright 
As  doon  the  sterres  in  the  frosty  night.” 

And  our  eyes  and  ears  distinctly  perceive  the  jolly  Monk 
as  he  canters  along  : — 

“And,  when  he  rood  men  might  his  brydel  here 
Ginglen  in  a  whistling  wynd  as  clere, 

And  eek  as  loud  as  dooth  the  chapel  belle.” 

Also  his  description  of  Chanticleer  in  the  “  Nonne 
Preeste’s  Tale  ”  : — 
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“  His  bile  was  blak,  and  as, the  Ieet  it  shoon; 

Lyk  asur  were  his  legges,  and  his  toon; 

His  nayles  wliytter  than  the  lilie  flour, 

And  lyk  the  burned  gold  was  his  colour.” 

We  can  almost  see,  and  hear  him,  as — 

“  He  loketh  as  it  were  a  grim  leoun; 

And  on  his  toos  he  roineth  up  and  doun, 

Him  deyned  not  to  sette  his  foot-to  grounde. 

He  chukketh'  whan  he  hath  a  corn  y-founde, 

And  to  him  rennen  than  his  wyves  alle. 

Roial  as  a  prince  is  in  his  hall.” 

Ill  his  “  Prologue,”  and  in  the  little  story  which  one  of 
the  nuns  told,  Chaucer  gives  us  many  examples  of  his  kindly 
humor.  They  are  full  of  quaint  fun.  He  says  of  the  Law¬ 
yer  : — 

“  Nowlier  so  bisy  a  man  as  he  ther  was, 

And  yet  he  semed  bisier  than  he  was.” 

We  can  almost  see  him  looking  with  twinkling  eyes  at 
the  Squire  keeping  company  with  the  nightingale  ;  and 
the  Pardoner  selling  pig’s  bones  for  those  of  a  saint.  The 
Prioresse  also  feels  a  touch  of  his  humor  : — 

“  Ful  wel  she  song  the  service  divyne, 

Entuned  in  hir  nose  ful  semely.” 

Often  in  the  “  Nonne  Preeste’s  Tale  ”  Chaucer  pokes  fun 
at  women,  as  when  he  makes  Chanticleer  say  to  Pertelote  : — 

“  For,  whan  I  see  the  beautee  of  your  face, 

Ye  been  so  scarlet,  reed  about  your  eyes, 

It  maketh  all  my  drede  for  to  dyen; 

For,  also  sicker  as  ‘  In  principio 
Mulier  est  hominis  confusio;’ 

Madam,  the  sentence  of  this  Latin  is — 

Womman  is  manne’s  joye  and  al  his  blis. 
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Again  he  says  : — 

“  My  tale  is  of  a  cok,  as  ye  may  here, 

That  took  counseil  of  his  wyf,  with  sorwe, 

To  walken  in  the  yerd  upon  that  morwe. 

Wommennes  counseil s  been  ful  ofte  colde, 

Wommannes  counseil  broghte  us  first  to  wo, 

And  made  Adam  fro  paradys  to  go.” 

However,  he  always  manages  to  scramble  out  of  it,  with: 

‘‘Tliise  been  the  cokkes  wordes,  and  not  myne, 

I  can  noon  liarme  of  no  womman  divyne.” 

Although  lie  never  openly  ridicules,  Chaucer  allows  his 
characters  to  expose  their  little  weaknesses  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  bring  the  laugh  upon  themselves.  Sometimes  his 
humor  is  so  delicate  as  to  be  lost  on  those  who  are  not 
quick-witted.  Lowell  instances  the  case  of  the  Friar,  who, 
“  before  setting  himself  softly  down,  drives  away  the  cat,” 
and  adds,  “  We  know  without  need  of  more  words  that  he 

has  chosen  the  snuggest  corner.” 

But,  though  humor  is  one  of  Chaucer’s  most  prominent 
characteristics,  we  must  not  forget  his  serious  qualities. 
He  has  the  Saxon  seriousness  as  well  as  the  Norman  airi¬ 
ness.  Someone  has  said,  u  Chaucer  is  the  first  result  of  the 
Norman  yeast  upon  the  Saxon  loaf.  The  flour  had  been 
honest,  the  paste  well  kneaded,  but  the  inspiring  leaven 
was  wanting,  until  the  Normans  brought  it  over.  As  he 
looked  over  the  struggling  world,  he  said  with  a  sympathetic 

heart, 

“  Infinite  been  the  sorwes  and  the  teres 
Of  olde  folk, and  folk  of  tendre  yeres.” 

In  like  vein  we  have  : — 

“This  world  nis  but  a  thurghfare  ful  of  wo, 

And  we  been  pilgrims,  passinge  to  and  fro, 

Deeth  is  an  elide  of  every  worldly  sore.” 
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Unlike  most  of  the  men  of  his  age,  Chaucer  was  a  great 
lover  of  Nature.  Somewhere  he  tells  us  that  as  great  as 
was  his  love  of  books,  he  would  leave  them  to  go  out  among 
the  birds  and  flowers.  As  we  might  expect,  it  is  the  gayer 
moods  of  Nature  in  which  Chaucer  takes  most  pleasure. 
The  characteristic  Chaucerian  landscape  is  glorious  in  sun¬ 
shine,  the  grass  grows  soft  and  thick  under  our  feet,  and 
the  birds  are  singing  everywhere.  All  of  Chaucer’s  works 
are  full  of  a  love  of  the  gladness  and  beauty  of  God’s  world. 

The  largeness  of  his  view  of  human  nature  is  remark¬ 
able.  Some  poets  paint  one  type  of  man  accurately  and 
distort  all  the  rest.  Chaucer  impartially  portrays  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  lowest ;  the  honest  man  and  the  hypocrite.  The 
pictures  of  the  roguish  Friar  and  the  Parish  Priest,  the 
Oxford  Clerk  and  the  Miller,  the  Physician  and  the  Ship- 
man,  are  painted  with  equal  fidelity  to  life.  In  this  Chau¬ 
cer  is  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Shakspere. 

But,  with  all  his  breadth,  there  are  certain  elements  in 
Chaucer’s  England  which  find  no  utterance  in  his  works. 
Nowhere  does  he  depict  the  England  of  Eangland,  with  its 
plague,  its  famine,  and  its  wild  outburst  of  socialism.  His 
easy-going  nature  has  no  touch  of  the  reformer,  the  martyr, 
or  the  fanatic.  Chaucer  was  the  poet  of  the  court,  the  poet 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  fine  houses  clad  in  rich  stuffs,  not  of 
those  who  hungered  in  rain  and  cold  in  the  fields. 

He  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  tell  stories  in  melodious  verse.  Lowell  justly  says,  “One 
of  the  world’s  three  or  four  great  story-tellers,  he  was  also 
one  of  the  best  versifiers  that  ever  made  English  trip  and 
sing  with  a  gayety  that  seems  careless,  but  where  every 
foot  beats  time  to  the  tune  of  the  thought.” 

o 
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The  New  Year. 

c.  s. 

The  year  is  dead,  and  solemn  night  winds  sweep 
Against  my  face  and  over  field  and  wood, 

And  there  amid  the  pines  on  yonder  steep 

They  ’re  sobbing  low,  as  though  they  understood 

The  flight  of  time,  the  wreck  of  hopes,  the  pain  of  loss,  the  anguish 
known  to  human  breath — 

They  seem  to  sigh  a  requiem.  Complain  in  sympathy  with  us,  for  this 
is  death. 

A  new-born  year  is  come!  The  eastern  sky  is  growing  red  with  rising  of 
sun, 

With  love  as  warm  as  all  the  tints  that  dye  the  Hast,  unfading  till  life’s 
day  is  done. 

I  greet  you  !  I  bid  you  hope  !  See,  above  the  same  blue  sky  with  not  a 
trace  of  strife — 

Assurance  of  his  never.failing  love — 

Have  purpose — Faith — fight  on,  for  this  is  Fife  ! 


Mildred. 

E.  F.  C. 

IT  was  the  last  night  of  Commencement,  1900,  at  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College.  Everywhere  bright  lights  were 
flashing  and  merry  voices  resounded  in  every  possible 
nook  and  corner — the  chapel,  parlors,  halls,  and  veian- 
das  were  filled  with  boys  and  girls  happily  telling  that 
“  same  old  story,  ever  new.” 

u  Quarter  to  twelve.  Lights  out  in  fifteen  minutes  !” 
called  out  the  President.  Then  followed  a  general  confu¬ 
sion  of  good-byes,  wishes  for  a  pleasant  vacation  and  safe 
return  in  September.  There  was  one  couple  who  seemed 
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not  to  have  heard  the  President’s  voice,  nor  to  have  observed 
the  confusion  and  noise  around  them — they  were  sitting  in 
the  window  on  the  first  floor,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
earnestly  talking. 

“And  you  will  return  in  the  fall?”  he  asked,  gazing 
down  into  the  sweet  face  of  the  girl  beside  him. 

“  Oh,  yes,”  she  said,  laughing.  “  One  more  year  of  impris¬ 
onment,  and  then  I  will  be  free  forever  !  How  grand  !  ” 

“And  may  I  see  you’ often  when  you  return?”  he  asked, 
with  a  note  of  pleading  in  his  voice. 

“  Yes  ;  I  will  get  mamma  to  write  me  a  special  permis¬ 
sion  to  see  you.  And  you  know,”  she  said,  drawing  her¬ 
self  up  with  mock  dignity,  “  I  will  be  a  Senior  then — 
Oh,  pshaw  !  there  goes  the  ‘  wink  ’  and  we  must  say  good¬ 
bye.” 

“  Well,  good-bye,  Miss  Davis  ;  I  trust  that  you  may  spend 
a  pleasant  holiday.  Be  sure  to  come  back.” 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  with  a  winning  smile,  and 
said,  “  Should  you  happen  to  come  anywhere  near  Piney 
Hollow  this  summer,  do  come  to  see  us  ;  we  shall  be  charmed 
to  see  you.” 

“  Thank  yon  with  all  my  heart,”  he  replied  ;  and  press¬ 
ing  her  little  hand,  he  added,  “May  I  write  to  you  some¬ 
times  ?  ” 

“  O,  yes,  if  you  wish,”  she  replied  ;  and  he  was  gone. 

“  Mr.  Randolph  !  Mr.  Randolph  !  ”  she  called  after  him, 
and  just  as  he  stepped  out  on  the  walk  she  overtook  him. 
“  Here  is  something  for  you,”  she  said,  holding  out  a  little 
flower  to  him  ;  “  only  a  white  carnation,  and  yet  it  will  do 
to  remind  you  of  tonight.” 

“  Thank  you  !  ”  he  murmured,  and  pressing  the  little 
flower  to  his  lips,  he  asked,  “May  I — ?”  but  Mildred  was 
gone. 

She  flew  up  the  steps,  down  the  hall,  and  into  her  room. 
“  O,  girls,  I  have  been  talking  to  that  Mr.  Randolph  we 
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have  seen  at  church  so  many  times,  and  he  is  the  cutest 
man  on  earth,  I  know.  He  wants  to  write  to  me  ;  is  going 
to  send  me  some  flowers,  and  says  he  is  going  to  call  on  me 
just  as  soon  as  I  return  in  the  fall.  Isn’t  it  grand?” 

“  Mildred,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  talk  so  much  ;  nobody 
else  gets  a  chance  to  say  a  word  when  you  are  around,” 
Margaret  Nelson  put  in.  “I  caught  a  fellow,  too,  and  he 
is  the  handsomest  thing  I  ever  saw — red  hair,  freckled  face, 
cross-eyed,  and  tongue-tied.  Of  all  the  ugly  mortals,  he  is 
the  ugliest !  I  stood  him  just  as  long  as  I  could,  and  then 
I  shook  him  off  on  Mae.” 

“Yes,  you  did  ;  and  I  have  been  wishing  him  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  ever  since.  Now,  Mildred,  please  you  and 
Margaret  stop  talking  about  your  beaux  and  let ’s  go  to 
sleep.  Margaret,  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  me  rest 
after  the  trouble  you  have  given  me  tonight.  I ’m  going 
to  sleep,  myself.  Good  night !  ” 

vSoon  the  lights  were  out,  and  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  save  an  occasional  whisper  and  giggle  from  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Mildred’s  bed. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Vacation  came  and  went,  and  before  Mildred  Davis  real¬ 
ized  it  she  was  in  Greensboro  again.  Just  as  she  was  enter¬ 
ing  the  station  she  heard  some  one  say,  “  How  do  you  do? 
Miss  Davis,”  and,  turning,  saw  that  it  was  Jack  Randolph. 
“  So  glad  to  see  you,  and  is  it  all  right  about  the  permis¬ 
sion  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  certainly,”  she  answered,  with  a  laugh. 

\ 

The  year  passed  rapidly  away,  and  it  was  the  last  night 
of  Commencement,  1901.  The  grand  concert  was  in  full 
sway  and  the  chapel  was  packed  to  its  utmost.  Mildred 
Davis  and  Margaret  Nelson  stood  in  the  back  of  the  chapel, 
anxiously  searching  for  some  one. 
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“Don’t  you  see  him  anywhere?”  inquired  Mildred. 

“No,  I  don’t,  Mildred  ;  and  I  don’t  care,  for  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  about  Jack,  Jack — nothing  but  Jack  all  the 
time.  If  lie  wants  to  see  you  he  will  look  for  you.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  exclaimed  Mildred,  after  a  long  silence,  “  I  do 
not  believe  this  old  thing  is  ever  going  to  end.” 
******** 

The  last  number  on  the  programme  had  just  been  fin¬ 
ished  when  Mildred  felt  some  one  touch  hei  on  the  arm,  and, 
looking  up,  she  met  the  eyes  of  Jack  Randolph. 

******** 

They  were  sitting  in  the  window  on  the  first  floor,  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Again  the  President  called  out, 
“  Quarter  of  twelve.  Lights  out  in  fifteen  minutes  !  ”  and 
everything  became  noise  and  confusion  ;  but,  as  Mildred 
arose,  Jack  said,  “  Wait  a  little  while,  dearest.  Look  at 
me  ;  speak  to  me  again  and  make  me  sure  that  it  is  all  real. 
It  seems  as  if  it  were  all  a  dream  ;  as  if  it  could  not  be  true. 
I  have  longed  for  and  thought  of  this  so  long  that  it  seems 
unreal  yet.  Tell  me  once  again  that  you  belong  to  me  ; 
that  you  are  my  own  little  Mildred.” 

“Jack,  I  am  yours  torever,”  she  whispered,  “and  I  will 
love  you  always,”  she  added,  with  a  smile. 

“And  when  shall  it  be,  sweetheart?  Say  that  you  will 
come  to  me  in  December.” 

“  Yes,  Jack  ;  it  shall  be  as  you  wish — in  December.” 

Pressing  her  hand  in  a  last  good-bye,  he  said,  “  I  love 
you,  Mildred  !  my  Mildred  !  ” 

******** 

The  moonlight  was  lying  broad  and  calm  on  the  still, 
motionless  Pamlico  River,  silvering  the  pine  trees  massed 
against  the  sky  on  its  further  bank.  A  light  breeze  quiv¬ 
ered  through  the  leaves  of  the  great  oak  trees,  and,  save  for 
this  and  the  splash  of  an  oar  in  the  river  now  and  then 
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and  the  merry  voices  of  boys  and  girls  gliding  by,  the  two 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  old  oak  tree,  overlooking  the  river, 
were  unconscious  of  everything  except  their  own  existence. 
Mildred  sat  leaning  her  head  against  a  tree,  gazing  far  out 
on  the  water,  which  lay  a  great  shimmering  sheet  before 
her.  Richard  Montgomery  sat  gazing  on  her  and  thinking 
of  the  happy  times  they  had  spent  on  this  same  spot,  before 
Mildred  had  gone  off  to  college.  He  was  thinking  how 
she  had  loved  him  then,  but  how  she  had  grown  away  from 
him  and  had  given  to  another  what  he  had  hoped  to  gain. 
He  was  also  thinking  as  he  looked  on  her  how  beautiful 
she  had  grown  ;  how  enchanting  she  looked  with  her  white 
shawl  lying  loosely  around  her  shoulders  and  the  moonlight 
playing  on  her  golden  hair.  u  I  cannot  stand  it,”  he  thought, 
“  I  must  tell  her  all.” 

u  Mildred,”  he  asked,  “  are  you  really  going  to  marry 
Jack  Randolph  in  December?” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  then  bursting  into  a 
merry  laugh,  she  said,  u  Why,  of  course  I  ’in  not.  That  was 
only  a  schoolgirl  flirtation.  We  have  played  ‘  quits  ’  for 
good.” 

u  Mildred,  when  are  you  going  to  leave  off  such  childish 
things  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  exactly  know.  Now,  perhaps.” 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and,  gazing  into  her  eyes,  said, 
u  Mildred,  I  love  you,  and  it  is  useless  for  me  to  repeat  the 
same  thing  that  I  have  told  you  so  often  before  ;  but  the 
thing  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  love  me,  or  whom  do  you 
love?” 

u  Whom  do  I  love?  -Let  me  see,”  she  said  as  she  passed 
her  hand  across  her  brow,  u  Why,  Dick,  I  believe  it  is  you.” 


0‘> 
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Teacher — “  Felix,  what  causes  the  seasons?  ” 

Felix — u  That’s  when  the  hemispheres  come  together.” 


u  Gentlemen,”  shouted,  the  speaker,  aI  would  have  you 
know  that  I  am  a  self-made  man.”  Some  one  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  said,  “  If  you  had  it  to  go  over  again  would  n’t  it  pay 
to  let  out  the  contract?  ” 


The  excuse  read,  “  Mr.  - ,  Robert  was  sick  because  he 

did  not  come  to  school  on  Thursday  and  Friday.”  Another 

read,  “  Mr. - ,  Please  excuse  Lillie  for  having  the  mumps 

last  week  and  was  n’t  there.” 


u  I  made  an  independent  misfortune  raising  wheat  and 
now  I  am  done,”  said  an  old  farmer.  u  How  much  did  you 
raise?”  was  asked.  u  W— a— 1,  I  did  have  two  shock,  but  the 
old  hen  tuck  one,”  was  the  reply. 


The  debate  warmed  up.  The  debater  for  UP  orest  Pre¬ 
serves  ”  shouted,  “  Radies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  act ;  the 
time  is  coming  when  all  the  timber  will  be  cut  up  and  used. 
There  will  be  nothing  for  us  to  build  houses  with,  and  we 
will  have  to  go  to  the  woods  to  live.” 


The  legs  of  the  raw-boned  countryman  almost  dragged 
the  ground  as  he  came  up  the  street  riding  a  mule,  which 
resembled  a  scared  rabbit.  The  “  smart  boy  ”  yelled  u  Hello! 
John  ;  where  did  you  get  that  mule?”  And  the  country¬ 
man  replied,  u  The  boys  kotched  him  in  a  gum.” 
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The  Populist  sat  in  his  regular  seat  at  the  country  store, 
and,  as  usual,  talked  of  u  hard  times,”  u  poor  luck,”  u  free 
silver,”  etc.  The  little  man  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  heard 
him  and  said,  u  Jones,  a  man  jvith  your  fine  farm,  situated 
as  it  is,  could  get  rich  raising  poultry.”  Jones  replied, 
mournfully,  u  Yes  ;  but  if  I  tried  that  my  wife’s  chickens 
would  eat  it  all  up.” 


John  went  to  High  Point  to  meet  his  cousin.  The  cousin 
came,  found  no  one  to  meet  her,  got  a  conveyance  and 
reached  home  two  hours  before  John  showed  up.  John’s  - 
mother  questioned  him  closely  about  why  he  did  not  come 
with  Janie,  and  John’s  only  excuse  was  this,  “  Ma,  how 
could  I  find  her?  There  were  so  many  depots  up  there 
that  I  did  not  know  which  one  to  go  to.” 


Lawyer — “  Mr.  O’Finnigan,  please  state  to  the  jury  how 
far  you  were  from  the  fight.” 

O’Finnigin — “And  I  suppose  that  window  would  cover 
the  distance.” 

Lawyer — u  Will  you  please  state  the  distance?  ” 

O’Finnigin — “  That  post  there  would  about  cover  the 
distance.” 

Lawyer — “  You  idiot.  I  asked  you  how  far  you  were 
from  the  fight  ?  ” 

O’Finnigin — u  I  was  eighteen  feet  six  inches  and  a  half.” 

Lawyer — “  Why  didn’t  you  say  that  at  first,  and  why  so 
exact  ?  ” 

O’Finnigin — u  Faith,  and  I  thought  some  fool  would  ask 
me  so  I  measured  it  exactly.” 


CHIEF  EDITORS. 

MISS  KlylZA  SMITH . Irving  Society. 

MISS  BESSIE  MCDEARMAN . Emerson  Society 


AFTER  AN  interval  of  nearly  three  years,  the  Senior 
Class,  realizing  the  need  and  the  benefit  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  College  magazine,  has  deemed  it  wise  to  renew  The 
College  Message.  The  fact  that  we  have  allowed  The 
MESSAGE  to  go  out  of  existence  may  lead  many  to  think 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  loyalty  among  us,  but  College  pride, 
which  seemed  dead,  was  only  dormant  and  has  been  burn- 
ing-  in  the  heart  of  each  of  us  for  these  three  yeans. 

The  main  object  of  this  magazine,  which  is  to  reflect  the 
life  and  work  of  the  students  at  the  present  time,  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  willing  and  hearty  cooperation  of 
students  and  alumnae.  With  the  regular  work  which  the 
editorial  staff  has  to  do,  the  burden  of  The  Message  may 
be  greatly  lightened  by  the  help  of  others.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  contributions  of  original  stories,  papers 
bearing  upon  literary  and  historical  subjects,  original  poems, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  by  sending  your  own  subscription, 
with  as  many  more  as  yon  can  possibly  secure. 

Another  object,  not  less  important,  is  to  get  into  closer 
touch  with  the  alumnae  and  former  students.  Many  of  our 
school  friends,  perhaps,  are  undergoing  the  torture  of  a 
schoolmistress  ;  others  may  be  enjoying  the  bliss  of  maiden¬ 
hood,  while  Cupid  may  have  persuaded  others  to  put  aside 
all  text-books  save  the  study  of  housekeeping  and  “  Domes¬ 
tic  Economy.”  Any  information  concerning  them  will  be 
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interesting  and  gladly  received.  Let  us  strengthen  the 
tie  that  binds  all  of  us  in  a  strong,  enduring  love  for  our 
College  home. 

Still  another  object  is  to  inspire  a  greater  zeal  in  the  study 
of  literature  and  to  give  an  opportunity  for  acquiring  the 
art  of  writing  good  English.  The  Message,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  two  Literary  Societies — the  Irving 
and  the  Emerson — may  not  in  the  beginning  reach  the 
standard  at  which  it  aims,  but  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
students  and  alumnae,  and  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
editors,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  have  planted  the  seed  which 
will,  in  after  years,  develop  into  a  strong,  forceful  College 
magazine. 

As  we  are  all  novices  along  this  line,  we  cannot  hope  to 
escape  the  criticism  of  other  Colleges,  who  have  profited  by 
experience,  and  we  shall  gladly  receive  any  criticism  when 
suggested  in  a  friendly  manner. 


WE  are  glad  to  see  such  an  interest  manifested  by  the 
citizens  of  Raleigh  in  the  erection  of  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
statue.  General  Julian  S.  Carr  has  presented  to  the  city  a 
souvenir  donation  box,  in  which  is  to  be  placed  the  gift  of 
the  people  for  that  purpose. 

The  people  of  Raleigh  do  well  to  honor  their  noble  name¬ 
sake.  He  should  be  honored  by  our  entire  State,  and  not 
by  our  State  alone,  but  by  our  United  States,  for  by  plant¬ 
ing  his  colony  when  and  where  he  did,  and  beginning  the 
agitation  for  the  settlement  of  North  America  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  wrested  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  New 
World  from  Spanish  dominion. 

Senator  Simmons’  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  a  celebration  on  Roanoke  Island  next  summer 
is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At  this  celebra- 
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tion  there  will  be  an  educational  and  historical  exhibition, 
which  we  hope  will  be  instrumental  in  inciting  in  our 
schools  a  greater  interest  in  North  Carolina  history.  Our 
own  College,  seeing  the  need  of  this  branch  of  study,  has 
introduced  into  the  Senior  Year  a  course  of  original 
investigation  in  North  Carolina  history.  The  students  who 
take  this  course  have  unusually  good  advantages,  as  we  have 
in  our  library  the  best  collection  of  North  Carolina  history 

in  the  State. 


Ex0Lmin©Ltions. 

M.  S. 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Bxams.  are  but  a  dream, 

For  the  girl  is  lost  who  blunders, 

And  exams,  are  what  they  seem. 

Science  is  real,  Math,  is  earnest, 

And  though  seventy  be  thy  goal, 

Scuffle  thou  must  and  then  thou  learnest 
That  the  “half  has  never  been  told.” 

In  the  faculty’s  broad  range  of  questions, 
In  this  struggle  of  all  your  life, 

Be  not  like  a  dumb  little  Frehsman, 

Be  a  Junior  in  the  strife. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

All  armed  for  every  task, 

Still  aguessing,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  study  and  to  pass. 


MANAGERS. 

MISS  IyBlIyA  STARR.  MISS  TESSIE  EVANS. 


We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  all  the  ‘  ‘  old  girls,  ’  ’  and  we  especially 
desire  information  concerning  the  classes  of  the  5o’s  and  6o’s.  Anything 
of  interest  will  be  appreciated. 


Miss  Edna  McCrary,  ’94,  is  residing  in  Eexington. 

Miss  Alice  Lee,  ’95,  now  resides  at  Mocksville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  'T.  White  (nee  Miss  Ida  Hunt,  ’82,)  now  resides 
in  Oxford. 

Mrs.  Kate  White  (nee  Miss  Kate  Hunt,  ’83,)  is  residing 
in  Oxford. 

Mrs.  George  Harris  (nee  Miss  Anna  Watkins)  is  living  in 
Henderson. 

Mrs.  D.  N.  Hunt  (nee  Miss  Addie  Hester)  resides  near 
Dexter,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bessie  Dnnlap,  ’01,  is  teaching  in  Farmer  Institute, 
Farmer,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elma  Cole,  ’98,  is  a  music  teacher  in  the  Asheboro 
graded  school. 

Miss  Hettie  Westbrook,  ’oi,  is  teaching  near  Wallace, 
North  Carolina. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Hicks  (nee  Miss  Hettie  Minor,  ’89,)  has  a 
position  in  the  kindergarten  department  of  the  Oxford 
graded  school. 
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Mrs.  Alonzo  Parish  (nee  Miss  Nelie  Spence,  ’94,)  is  living 
in  Benson,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maine  Clement,  ’oo,  teaches  in  the  Davenport  Col- 
lege,  Lenoir,  N.  C. 

Miss  Simmons  Lambeth,  ’01,  is  teaching  in  the  Chapel 
Hill  graded  school. 

Mrs.  Hill  Parham  (nee  .Miss  Fannie  Parker,  ’94,)  is  Hv- 
ing  in  Henderson. 

Mrs.  Marvin  Carr  (nee  Miss  Blanche  Boyles)  is  now  liv- 
ing  at  Trinity,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ivah  Bagby,  ’oi,  has  a  position  as  teacher  m  the 
Marsliville  Academy. 

Miss  Sallie  Betts  teaches  English  in  the  Littleton  Female 
College,  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Rowland  (nee  Miss  Hattie  Parham,  ’89,)  is 
teaching  at  Middleburg,  N.  C. 

Miss  Etta  Stockard  is  teaching  in  the  Asheboro  street 
graded  school,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mabel  Vann,  ’01,  is  taking  a  course  in  music  111 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Linda  Wharton,  ’01,  is  continuing  a  course  of  study 
in  Agness  Scott  Institute,  Georgia. 

Miss  Bertha  Lee,  ’92,  is  teaching  at  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sudie  Hunt,  ’94,  is  taking  a  course  in  music  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Jennie  Watson,  ’94,  was  recently  married  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Craig,  of  Gastonia.  They  are  now  South  on  their 
bridal  tour.  The  Message  extends  congratulations. 
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Mrs.  J.  'M.  Rhodes  (nee  Miss  Eula  Hester)  is  Eady  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Eittleton  Female  College,  Eittleton,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Cheatham  (nee  Miss  Ava  Fleming,  ’95,)  a 
former  member  of  our  Faculty,  resides  at  Ridgeway,  N.'  C. 

Miss  Pearl  Balsley,  ’96,  who  was  married  to  Dr.  Eyndon 
M.  Humphrey,  May,  1901,  is  now  living  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  ’94,  is  now  a  missionary  in  Brazil. 
The  Message  wishes  her  great  success  in  the  noble  work 
she  has  undertaken. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Harding  (nee  Miss  Lillian  Long,  ’88,)  for¬ 
merly  teacher  of  English  and  History  in  the  College,  is  now 
living  in  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Wynne,  ’99,  and  Mr.  Robert  Dunn  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  October 
22,  1901.  Congratulations. 

Miss  Manie  Currie,  ’98,  who  was  librarian  in  the  College 
last  year,  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  Eindsay 
street  graded  school,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Jennie  VV  ebb,  99?  was  married  to  Mr.  Howard  Can¬ 
non  on  January  1,  1902.  They  will  reside  near  Greensboro. 
The  Message  extends  hearty  congratulations. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  Miss  Eannie  Oliver,  ’01,  wlio  has 
been  making  a  specialty  of  music  at  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  has  been  compelled  to  return  to  her 
home  on  account  of  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  We  wish 
for  her  a  speedy  recovery. 

*  *  * 


[For  the  College  Message.] 

With  great  pleasure  I  send  greetings  and  congratulations  that  The: 
CoeeFGE  Message  is  to  be  revived  and  that  the  Alumnae  of  G.  F.  Col¬ 
lege  are  again  to  have  a  medium  of  communication  with  their  Alma 
Mater.  IVlay  this  enterprise  of  tne  New  Year  be  crowned  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  may  it  prove  a  helpful  inspiration  to  the  students  now  so  earn- 
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1  f  fVlf>  Uicrhest  culture  of  mind  and  heart,  as  well  as  a  strong 

fight  the  battles  of  life.  recently  I  came  across  a  letter,  yellow 

In  looking  o\  er  some  ‘  ,  . ,  oilarles  F  Deems  upon 

with  age,  written  forty-seven  years  by  Dr.  0.^  ^  ^ 

the  eve  of :  his  <■  eP"  ’  °  ,d  be  Qf  interest  to  those  who  had  been  his 

Si  2£  agcoPy  of  the  ^ 

ttdwhomgl,e  aliudes  was  Dr.  T.  M. 
ones  his  successor,  who  for  thirty-five  years  filled  this  honored  position 
mouldin'*  the  hearts  and  lives  of  hundreds  of  young  women,  who  wrth 
Xered  hair  and  hearts  bowed  with  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  h^  stdl 
reverently  and  affectionately  honor  his  memory,  and  would, 

voice,  rise  up  and  call  him  blesseffi  s0  affection- 

And  though  so  many  years  have  passed  since  ui.  ^ 
i<d v  exhorted  his  pupils  I  am  sure  the  same  ••  good,  strong  principles 
are  bei  biculcJd  in  the  College  of  today,  and  will,  I  trust,  continue 
o  be  transmitted  until  the  stream  of  influence  from  this  nob.e  ins  itutio 

L“  25 ..... ... .... « >«.  »<:  j;  “ 


DE,R  Children*. — I  have  been  striving  for  hours  to  control  myself 
sufficiently  to  make  a  farewell  tour  of  the  rooms,  but  I  cannot.  It  is  so 
exceedimdv  hard  for  me  to  leave  you  all  that  I  melt  into  tears  at  every 
thought  of  a  separation,  and  can  hardly  see  these  lines  for  tears.  I  leave 
t  e  n  to  be  read  to  you  by  my  beloved  brother,  your  President  who  will 
love' you  as  much  ’as  I  do,  and  you  will  love  him.  I  go  over  the  prayer- 
roll  lingering  upon  each  dear  name,  weeping  away  all  remembrances  of 
miy  faults  that  any  of  you  may  have  had,  and  resurrecting  all  the  evi- 

deuces  of  your  kindness  and  love  upon  my  heart. 

HOW  many  new  names  !  May  none  of  those  who  have  recently  arrived 
be  injured  by  any  association  with  those  of  you  whom  I  have  had  under 
my  care  Let  me  beseech  you  to  transmit  good,  strong  pnncip  es  (  ow 
through  successive  generations  of  pupils.  And  now  I  commend  you  to 
God  and  His  Holy  Spirit !  Peace  be  within  these  walls  and  love  in  a 
the  apartments.  While  you  sleep  tonight,  on  the  dreary  road  I  shall 
send  back  my  solicitude,  my  blessings,  and  my  heart  to  my  dear,  dear 
children.  With  very  ardent  love,  and  a  heart  full  almost  to  bursting,  I 

am,  very  truly,  Your  devoted  friend, 

ptt  a  v  t  Ffci  tg  deems. 


G.  F.  College,  Jan.  iotli,  1855. 


LITERARY  SOCIETY  NOTES 

MISS  AlylCE  ARDRBY.  MISS  I.IIJJK  SHERROI). 


The  Irving  Literary  Society. 


OFFICERS. 

CARRIE  FUlyDER . President  ZUL,A  HINSIIAW . Treasurer 

MARY  BOND . Vice-President  NINA  DAYVAUI/f . Critic 

IJIJJE  SHERROD  ....  Secretary  MINNIE  WALKER . Censor 


In  1882  Miss  Dora  Jones,  of  Greensboro  Female  College, 
organized  a  society  by  the  name  of  the  Irving  Literary 
vSociety.  This  was  the  only  one  until  the  year  1890,  when 
some  of  the  girls  withdrew  and  organized  another,  known 
as  the  Emerson  Literary  Society.  This  fact  caused  the 
girls  to  take  more  interest  in  and  be  more  loyal  to  their 
Society,  having  another  to  work  against. 

The  Irving  hall  is  very  handsomely  furnished,  and  in  this, 
as  in  every  other  respect,  the  love  of  the  girls  for  their 
Society  is  shown.  Each  girl  is  allowed  to  join  the  Society 
of  her  choice,  and,  as  a  nsual  thing,  they  are  abont  evenly 
divided. 

The  officers  are  elected  every  three  months.  The  presi¬ 
dent  must  always  be  from  the  Senior  Class,  but  the  other 
officers  may  be  from  any  class. 

The  Society  is  very  beneficial  in  the  promotion  of  gen¬ 
eral  reading  and  other  literary  accomplishments.  It  affords 
rare  opportunities  for  improvement  in  elocution  and  com¬ 
position. 

The  Society  meets  every  other  Saturday  night.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  usually  consists  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
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recitations,  debates,  and,  at  times,  interesting  and  very 
instructive  talks  by  one  of  the  teachers.  Recently  we  enjoyed 
one  from  our  Eady  Principal,  Mrs.  Robertson,  on  “The 
Italian  Renaissance.”  Sometimes  the  hour  is  spent  in  the 
study  of  some  great  man  or  movement. 

One  meeting  in  each  month  is  devoted  to  current  topics. 
We  have  found  this  very  beneficial  as  well  as  interesting, 
as  it  causes  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  events  of  the  day. 


The  Emerson  Literary  Society. 


OFFICERS. 


NEED  NEESON . President 

BERTHA  PRIDGEN  .  Vice-President 
EIZZIE  UTEEY . Secretary 


FEOY  EEACH . Treasurer 

AEICE  ARDREY . Critic 

BESSIE  McDEARMAN . Censor 


The  Emerson  Literary  Society  was  organized  in  1890  by 
Dr.  B.  F.  Dixon,  who  was  then  President  of  Greensboro 
Female  College.  Dr.  Dixon’s  motive  for  urging  a  new 
Society  was  to  stimulate  by  healthy  competition  the  slug¬ 
gish  members  of  the  old.  Quite  a  number  joined,  with 
Miss  Bertha  Lee  as  president.  The  name  Emerson  was 
chosen  by  ballot  from  several  suggested  names. 

During  the  first  year  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  girls’ 
parlor,  but  as  this  was  inconvenient  for  many  reasons,  Dr. 
Dixon  gave  the  room  corresponding  to  the  Irving  hall. 
Then  the  members  of  the  Society  set  to  work  to  furnish  it. 
The  first  purchase  was  a  carpet  and  a  number  of  chairs. 
Later  the  hall  was  papered,  and  from  time  to  time  different 
pieces  of  furniture  have  been  added.  Last  year  we  made 
the  furnishings  complete  by  the  purchase  of  a  new  piano. 

At  the  semi-monthly  meetings  very  interesting  pro¬ 
grammes  are  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  These 
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programmes  consist  generally  of  music,  readings,  and  reci¬ 
tations,  sometimes  varied  by  a  debate  or  a  talk  from  some 
of  our  honorary  members.  This  year  we  have  had  some 
unusually  interesting  meetings.  Once  Dr.  Peacock  told  us 
of  his  trip  to  Europe,  and  another  time  Miss  Chadwick  read 
us  a  paper  on  Tennyson.  A  very  unusual  programme  was 
one  rendered  entirely  by  the  officers,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  offi¬ 
cers  do  not  take  part  in  the  programmes.  The  penalty  for 
shirking  one’s  duty  is  a  fine,  and  as  money  is  not  very  plen¬ 
tiful  among  schoolgirls,  we  seldom  refuse  to  perform  the 
duty  assigned  us. 


MANAGERS. 

MISS  IyOTTlE  BARNES.  MISS  ZUEA  HINSHAW. 


Tlie  Y.  W.  C.  A.  having  never  before  been  represented 
in  the  pages  of  The  CoEEEGE  MESSAGE,  it  might  be  well 
to  give  briefly  an  account  of  its  organization,  which  was 
effected  in  1896,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Ava  Fleming, 
the  first  president  of  the  Association.  She  was  successively 
followed  by  Miss  Maude  England,  Miss  Elma  Cole,  Miss 
Martha  Dozier,  Miss  Simmons  Lambeth,  and  Miss  Lottie 

Barnes. 

Since  its  organization  the  Association  has  been  active  in 
carrying  on  Christian  work  in  College,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  affiliating  the  College  with  the  many  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  having  similar  organizations. 

Every  year  the  Association  has  sent  one  or  more  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Southern  Students’  Conference,  which  is  held 
in  Asheville,  thereby  keeping  in  touch  with  the  great  world¬ 
wide  movement. 

In  the  spring  of  1899,  through  the  efforts  of  Christian 
workers  in  the  Association,  $40  was  pledged  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  scholarship,  which  was  placed  in  the  Carolina 
Institute  at  Seoul,  Korea.  On  account  of  the  earnest  efforts 
of  Miss  Minnie  Hastings  Moore,  the  scholarship  was  named 
in  honor  of  her.  Since  then  the  Association  has  found  no 
trouble  in  raising  this  amount.  The  little  girl  whom  we 
are  educating  and  in  whom  we  feel  so  much  interest  has  for 
her  Korean  name  “  Sai,”  which  means  a  bird.  We  know 
her  as  u  Little  Minnie  Hastings  Moore  ”. 
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The  foil-owing  constitute  the  cabinet  of  the  Association 
for  the  present  year  :  President,  Miss  Eottie  Barnes ;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Bertha  Pridgen  ;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Martha  Dozier ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Utley  ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Eliza  Smith  ;  Chairman  of  Mission¬ 
ary  Committee,  Miss  Zula  Hinshaw ;  Chairman  of  Bible 
Class  Committee,  Miss  Floy  Reach  ;  Chairman  of  Member¬ 
ship  Committee,  Miss  Carrie  Fuller ;  Chairman  of  Recep¬ 
tion  Committee,  Miss  Minnie  Stansill ;  Chairman  of  Music 
Committee,  Miss  Patti  Adams. 

4:  >j< 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  the  Association  has 
the  interest  and  good  wishes  of  the  Faculty.  They  have 
shown  their  appreciation  by  becoming  members — all  except 
one  or  two.  During  the  past  term  we  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  several  talks  on  various  subjects  of  Christian 
work.  W e  trust  they  will  continue  to  lend  us  their  aid  and 
sympathy. 

^  ^ 

On  the  first  Sunday  night  in  November,  Mrs.  Lucy  A. 
Cuninggim,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
Missionary  Society,  gave  us  an  interesting  and  instructive 
talk  on  Korean  mission  schools,  after  which  our  Lady  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Mrs.  Lucy  Robertson,  who  is  President  of  the  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina  Conference  Missionary  Society,  asked 
for  voluntary  pledges  for  the  Scholarship  Fund.  The  girls 
responded  readily  and  in  a  few  minutes  over  the  needed 
amount  was  raised. 


MANAGERS. 

MISS  NEEE  NEI/SON.  MISS  NINA  DAYVAUET. 

Wily  is  it  that  one  of  our  girls  is  so  fond  of  “  Trinity 
blue  ?” 

Capt.  J.  M.  Odell,  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  paid  the 
College  a  visit  recently. 

Miss  Nina  James,  on  her  way  back  to  school,  stopped 
over  in  Goldsboro  for  a  short  visit. 


We  are  sorry  to  note  that  several  of  our  old  girls  will  not 
return  to  complete  the  spring  term. 

Misses  Stansill  and  Rone  enjoyed  a  visit  a  short  while 
ago  from  their  friend,  Mr.  J.  W.  Covington,  of  Rockingham. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  College  home  Misses 
Bray,  White,  Freeman,  Lee,  Clement,  Margaret  and  Leila 

Barnes. 

We  were  glad  to  have  with  us,  for  a  short  visit,  Miss 
Mabel  Weathersbee,  one  of  our  former  students,  who  has 
been  teaching  at  Kpsom. 


Miss  M. — u  Is  n’t  it  cold  in  here  ?  ” 

Miss  O. — u  Yes ;  and  there  is  no  prospects  of  getting 
warm  by  this  ‘  regulator.’  ” 

Very  few  of  the  girls  returned  before  New  Year’s  day, 
but  those  who  did  felt  fully  repaid,  as  they  were  given  a 
delightful  tea  on  that  evening. 
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We  venture  to  say,  if  some  of  the  alumnae  should  call  to 
see  their  old  College  home  they  would  scarcely  recognize 
the  interior  of  the  old  building,  as  so  many  improvements 
have  been  made  within  the  past  year. 

On  the  evening  of  January  9  all  the  College  girls  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
well-known  Polk  Miller.  His  humorous  talk,  together  with 
the  excellently  rendered  u  darkey  ”  songs,  made  it  very 
enjoyable. 

A  delightful  reception  was  given  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to 
welcome  the  new  girls  to  their  College  home.  The  even-  - 
ing  was  spent  very  pleasantly,  as  they  were  entertained  by 
sweet  music  and  interesting  games  for  awhile,  and  after¬ 
wards  refreshments  were  served. 


;  |  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  j 

MANAGERS. 

MIvSS  bkssik  burroughs.  miss  neuu  guascock. 

In  the  November  issue  of  the  Pine  and  Thistle  we  find 
several  interesting-  sketches.  u  Vacation  Reminiscences 
is,  perhaps,  the  best. 

Students  of  North  Carolina  history  will  do  well  to  read 
the  story,  “  Bath  In  the  Olden  Times,”  found  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  State  Normal  Magazine .  Idle  Rettei  to 
the  Class  of  ’93  ”  is  also  a  very  interesting  article. 

On  our  exchange  table  we  find  the  following  magazines, 
The  Guilford  Collegian ,  Crimson  and  Gold ,  High  School 
Gazette ,  Davidson  Monthly ,  The  Aurora ,  The  Carolinian , 
and  Pine  and  Thistle ,  which  we  gladly  acknowledge. 

The  November  number  of  the  Trinity  Archive  is  unusu¬ 
ally  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  distinctively  a  college 
number,  and  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  articles  review¬ 
ing,  to  an  extent,  the  past  history  of  this  famous  institu¬ 
tion,  its  present  policy,  and  its  large  outlook  for  the  future. 
The  new  library  building  is  111  piocess  of  erection,  and 
judging  from  the  picture  of  it  given  in  this  number,  it  will 
be  a  most  imposing  and  magnificent  building. 

College  girls  are  not  very  slow, 

But  they  seem  to  take  their  ease, 

For  even  when  they  graduate 
They  do  it  by  degrees. 


— Exchange. 
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SONNET.— “  REST.” 


From  all  the  weary  world  there  comes  a  cry 

For  rest.  The  throbbing  heart  and  aching  brain 
Take  up,  day  after  day,  the  same  sad  strain, 

“  Rest !  rest !  Oh,  give  us  rest,  or  else  we  die.” 

Why  thus  with  man?  The  stars  that  climb  the  sky 
Work  on  through  ages,  never  once  complain  ; 

All  nature  works,  yet  feels  no  toil  nor  pain  ; 

’T  is  man  alone  that  breathes  the  heart-sick  sigh. 

Yet,  some  time  in  the  future,  God  knows  when, 

Our  trembling  lips  will  learn  a  lighter  song, 

Our  hearts  forget  the  tale  of  woe  and  wrong, 

We  ’ve  heard  so  often  here  ;  and  gladly  then 
Our  hands  unbound,  our  best  work  but  begun, 

We  ’ll  learn  in  heaven  that  rest  and  work  are  one. 

— E.  C.  Perrow ,  in  Trinity  Archive. 
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“THEY  ARE  NOT  PHOTOGRAPHS 
— — THPV  ARE  PICTURES  ”  — 

A  bright  woman  remarked  recently,  while 
looking  over  some  of  the  work  of  our  Studio. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

Come  in  and  give  us  your  opinion.  It  will  be 

respected  whether  it  agrees  with  her  s  or  not. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  G.  F.  STUDENTS 


L.  FRANCIS  HANES, 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

OPP.  McADOO  HOTEL 


Nice  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Ladies’  Fine  Shoes  a  Specialty 


Everything  First-class. 
Goods  Delivered  Free. 


’Phone  172. 

232  South  Elm  Street. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

bbchinaware  HEADQUARTERS  S3 

E.  M.  GALDGLEUGH  &  BRO, 

Large  Dealers  in  China, 

Class,  Crockery  Ware, 

Fine  Lamps 

219  South  Elm  Street,  Opposite  Benbow  Hal! 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Visiting  Cards 
Vrinted  or  Engraved 
Wedding  In-dilations 
College  ,yi  nnaals 

JOS.  J.  STONE 

V  1*  I  f*  T  E  JA 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 
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IT  n  Strictly  modern 
IT  Hotel  in  all  of  its 
IT  Appointments  ««« 


GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HOWELL  COBB, 

Proprietor. 


MARION  COBB, 

Manager. 


YOUNG  LADIES 
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a/so  feep  a  nice  / ine  of  S  tat  ion  cry ,  J*frt  <77?a/eria/, 
Sft id/cs,  Spoofs  —  in  fact  every  tAiny  fept  in  a  first- 
c/ass  Stationery  Store. 


WHARTON  BROS 


T5he  CHAS.  H.  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 


Works:  17th  and  Lehigh  Avenue 
Salesroom:  1527  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Commencement  Invitations  a^nd  Cla^ss  Da^y  Programs 

Class  and  Fraternity  Stationery,  Fraternity  Cards  and  Visiting  Cards 
Menus  and  Dance  Programs,  Book  Plates, 

Class  Pins  and  Medals. 

CLASS  ANNUALS  AND  ARTISTIC  PRINTING 


35  UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 
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MUSIC 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALE  THE  gjjl 
Imported  European  Editions  X 


CA  TA  LOGS  Of  GRA  BED  G  UIDES 

Sent  Free  on  Application 
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WE  WANT  YOU 
==  TO  DROP  IN  = 

“The  Little  Store 
Around  the  Corner” 

Rosenblatt  &  kHington 


JEWELERS 


103  West  flarket  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


THE  NEW  CANDY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Best  Quality 
The  Best  Quantity 
The  Best  Eating 
The  Best  Box 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Fine 
Chocolates,  Bon-Bons,  etc.,  also  Fancy 
Ice  Cream  for  all  occasions. 

THE  ATHENIAN 

340  South  Flm  St. 

’Phone  92.  Prompt  Delivery. 


SMITH’S  CAFE 

WHEN  YOU  WANT 
Oranges,  Apples, 
Fine  Candies,  Ice 
Cream,  Oysters,  etc.,  etc., 
’Phone  No.  200,  and  the 

GOODS  WILL  BE  DELIVERED 
promptly  ::::::::::::: 


MILLINERY  FANCY  GOODS 

WHBN  you  want  Hats,  Gloves, 
Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Fa¬ 
ces,  Neckwear,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 
call  on  me  and  I  shall  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  supplying  your  needs::::::::: 

A  ten  per  cent,  discount  is  allowed 
on  all  trimmed  hats. 

New  Goods  received  daily 
throughout  the  season. 

MRS.  N.  C.  WEATHERLY 

I  09  East  Market  St. 


Soooct 

Watches 


jewelry 

‘Diamonds 

Silverware 

9/ovelties 


O  J  *  /»/»  jewelry 

OC/uffman  Comp’y 

yieciciine/  ^eiue/ere 

TROXLER  BROS. 

FINE  GROCERIES 
FRESH  FRUITS 
CANNED  GOODS 
CANDIES 

Prompt  Delivery.  ’Phone  113. 


MRS.  GORRELL  &  DORSETT 

Tine  millinery 

0|CW$ 

No.  I  09  West  Market  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Special  terms  to  College  girls. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 


77/ illinery 


Q/ our  Own  SPrtces. 

We  have  a  lot  of  Ready-to-wear 
and  Pattern  Hats',  in  Fine  Goods, 
to  close  out  below  cost.  Call  be¬ 
fore  they  are  all  gone. 

97/ rs.  S&osa  Jfamner  Carter 

/ 07  West  77/ err  Act  Street. 
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Dr.  J.  5.  BETTS 

21  r *  J?'  S,  ‘lllyche, 

Dentist 

# 

Opposite  Hotel  Guilford 

^DENTIST#® 

Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building 
South  Elm  Street, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Office  ’Phone  29,  Residence  ’Phone  22, 

JAMES  E.  BROOKS 

Tjo  the  College  St  Iris  : 

. 

. 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

* 

•2fj/on  Aaoe  &*ictures  of  anj/ 
/c/nct  to  frame  briny  tAem  to 

’Phone  8g 

• 

C.  0.  sPord/s, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

f 20  C ast  <77?ar/cet  Street. 

E.  L.  STAMEY,  M.  D. 

Mrs.  Ned  Ireland  Thacker  &  Go. 

(Successors  to  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Cator) 

Physician  and  Surgeon 

Tasbiowable  SstfiHinerv 

.  ■ 

’Phone  25 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Skirts,  Notions, 
Toilet  Articles,  etc. 

112  South  Elm  Strbet. 

Banner,  BIB. 

810^  South  Kim  Street, 

Greensboro,  n.  c. 

^Practice  ajCimited  /o  Cj/e,  Car, 

9/ose  and  C/iroai. 

Rankin  Bros.  Grocery  Go. 

Parley  Srocers 

bruits,  Confectioneries,  Canned 
Soods  of  Cverg  *2) esc rip tio n, 
imported  and  ^Domestic. 

215  S.  Elm  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

SP/ionc  73. 
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Juicier  man  s  Studio > 


1131  East  Market  Street. 


Jfigh  Srade  Photography 

Special  ^ *  ices  to  S •  ^ Sirts, 
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NOW  FOR  YOUR  FEET ! 


When  you  want  a  Shoe  for  any  occasion,  you  want  one  that ’s 
just  right,  not  a  nearly  so.  Nothing  but  just  right  suits. 
Nothing  but  giving  satisfaction  suits  us;  that ’s  why  we  take 
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a  decided  advantage  over  other  merchants. 

We  Bviy  Dress  Goods  Cheaper 
We  Sell  Dress  Goods  Cheaper 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Dress  Goods— We  carry 
the  finest  line  of  Dress  Goods  in  the  city. 

S.  L.  GILMER  &  CO., 
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past  generous  patronage,  and  trust  that  /  mag  merit  a 
continuance.  97/y  Carpet  Department  is  fitted  with  the 
best  the  mitts  can  produce.  2f/hon  you  get  to  where  you 
need  a  C arpet,  '  Jf  w it t  6e  g tad  to  hear  from  you. 
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Rosenblatt  &  Ellington 
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WHEN  you  want  Hats,  Gloves, 
Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Ea- 
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Announcement  by  Board  of  Directors. 

His  friends  throughout  the  State,  especially  in  educa¬ 
tional  circles,  will  learn  with  regret,  and  perhaps  with  a 
measure  of  surprise,  of  Dr.  Dred  Peacock’s  resignation  of 
the  presidency  of  Greensboro  Female  College.  This  course 
became  necessary  for  him  in  consequence  of  a  partial  fail¬ 
ure  in  health,  and  the  step  was  taken  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  a  medical  specialist,  who  urged  a  more  active 
life  in  order  to  secure  a  more  speedy  restoration  to  health, 
the  close  confinement  to  the  duties  of  his  office  having 
proved  detrimental. 

For  the  past  eight  years  Dr.  Peacock  has  guided  the  for¬ 
tunes  with  ever  increasing  success  of  this,  the  second  oldest 
chartered  college  for  women;  and  under  his  able  and 
efficient  management  the  institution,  after  more  than  fifty 
years  of  useful  and  honorable  history,  is  in  the  forefront  of 
the  educational  institutions  for  girls  in  the  South.  He 
leaves  it  with  an  admirable  equipment  for  a  first  class,  up- 
to-date  school  in  every  particular,  and  with  a  corps  of  ex¬ 
cellent  teachers  who  are  specialists  in  their  several  depart¬ 
ments.  The  school  has  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition ;  and  this  is  as  Dr.  Peacock  desired  it  should  be 
whenever  he  should  turn  it  over  to  a  successor.  Hence,  in 
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face  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  accept 
his  resignation,  he  insisted  on  resigning  his  position  while 
this  favorable  state  of  affairs  existed.  But  while  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  from  his  position  as  head  of  the  institution 
over  which  he  has  so  ably  and  successfully  presided,  it  will 
be  gratifying  to  his  friends  and  those  of  the  College  to 
know  that  he  will  not  entirely  sever  his  connection  with 
it,  since,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  directors,  he  has 
consented  to  become  the  Treasurer  of  the  institution,  and 
will  therefore  continue  to  exercise  a  wise  oversight  over  its 
finances,  while  he  will  be  liberated  from  the  more  complex 
supervision  of  the  general  interests  of  the  school.  So  does 
this  distinguished  educator  abandon,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  quiet  walks  of  academic  life,  for  the  more  active  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  business  world,  into  which  he  carries  with  him 
the  best  wishes  of  a  host  of  friends,  including  the  hundreds 
of  girls  who  from  year  to  year  have  filled  the  halls  of 
Greensboro  Female  College  during  his  connection  with  it, 
first  as  professor  and  later  as  president. 

Naturally  the  inquiry  will  arise  as  to  who  will  succeed 
Dr.  Peacock,  for  however  much  his  resignation  may  be 
lamented,  it  is  a  recognized  necessity  that  some  one  must 
occupy  the  vacant  place.  The  directors  of  the  College, 
foreseeing  that  this  question  would  arise,  are  prepared  to 
announce  that  Mrs.  Eucy  H.  Robertson,  at  present  the 
Lady  Principal,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  College. 
Mrs.  Robertson  received  the  compliment  of  being  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Board,  every  member  of  which 
was  present  except  one,  who  had,  however,  been  consulted, 
and  gave  her  his  vote  by  proxy.  It  is  gratifying  that  Mrs. 
Robertson  thus  enters  upon  her  new  position  with  such 
unanimity  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  those  in  a  position 
to  know  her  fitness  for  the  high  trust  committed  to  her  ; 
and  the  directors  feel  confident  that  their  choice  will  meet 
with  hearty  endorsement.  Mrs.  Robertson  does  not  come 
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to  this  important  position  without  training  and  experience 
to  fit  her  for  it.  She  has  been  well  known  for  twenty-five 
years  past  in  educational  circles,  having  been  connected  for 
eighteen  years  wfith  the  College  over  which  she  is  now 
called  to  preside,  and  having  filled  the  Chair  of  History  in 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  seven  years. 
During  that  long  period  she  has  come  into  direct  personal 
contact  as  a  teacher  with  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
girls.  This  fact  has  given  her  a  wide  acquaintance  through¬ 
out  this  and  other  states,  while  her  experience  in  the  school¬ 
room  has  made  her  familiar  with  educational  conditions  in  . 
general,  as  well  as  with  other  needs,  along  all  lines,  of  the 
young  women  of  the  present  day.  Her  knowledge  of  girl 
character  has  given  her  unusual  success  in  dealing  with 
girls,  and  will,  doubtless,  serve  her  well  in  the  new  rela¬ 
tions  she  is  called  to  sustain  to  them. 

Mrs.  Robertson’s  long  connection  with  the  institution, 
especially  for  the  past  two  years  as  Lady  Principal,  gives 
her  the  perfect  conversance  with  the  plans  and  policy  gov¬ 
erning  it,  hence  no  friction,  such  as  might  occur  in  the 
case  of  an  entirely  new  administration,  will  accompany  the 
transference  of  the  management  to  her  hands.  But  while 
there  will  be  no  revolution,  there  will  be  constant  alertness 
in  striving  after  the  highest  ideals  in  woman’s  education, 
and  the  constant  tendency  will  be  towards  an  evolution  of 
the  best  and  most  approved  system  for  the  training  of  the 
young  women  who  may  hereafter  seek  instruction  in  the 
College.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to  give  such  complete 
preparation  for  life,  and  such  development  of  intellect  and 
character  as  will  fit  the  future  graduates  of  the  institution 
to  fill  worthily  and  honorably,  as  those  of  the  past  have 
done,  any  sphere  of  activity  to  which  they  may  be  called, 
whether  in  the  home,  the  church,  or  any  other  position  of 
usefulness. 

The  placing  of  a  woman  at  the  head  of  this  long  estab- 
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lished  institution  may  be  an  innovation  in  this  State,  but 
it  is  no  doubtful  experiment.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
Colleges  for  women,  notably  Wellesly  and  Bryn  Mawr  in 
the  North,  the  Wesleyan,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and  others  in  the 
South,  have  been  most  successfully  managed  by  women  ; 
and  more  and  more  are  the  educated  women  of  the  land 
demonstrating  their  ability  to  perform  the  executive  duties 
of  such  an  office,  as  well  as  their  insight  into  the  conditions 
and  requirements  of  the  education  and  training  called  for 
in  the  preparation  of  young  women  for  life.  Hence  in 
falling  into  line  with  these,  and  other  institutions,  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College  feels  that  she  takes  no  retrograde  step, 
but  rather  a  step  forward  in  that  ever  progressive  policy  for 
which  she  has  stood,  and  will  continue  to  stand.  It  seems 
eminently  fitting  that  the  College  which  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  State  in  the  higher  education  of  young  women  should 
thus  be  the  first  to  give  such  a  complete  recognition  of 
woman ;  and  that  after  more  than  a  half  century  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  her  social  and  intellectual  advancement, 
should  be  the  first  to  confer  upon  a  woman  the  highest 
honor  within  the  gift  of  the  institution,  and  thereby  evinc¬ 
ing  the  highest  confidence  possible  in  woman’s  ability  as 
well  as  truest  interest  in  the  promotion  of  her  welfare  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  an  earnest  of  continued  labor  and 
devotion  in  the  cause  of  woman’s  education. 

W.  R.  Odell,  Pres . 


J.  A.  Odell,  Sec'y. 
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Aro\md  the  Fireside. 

MARGARET  CRAMER. 

THE  snow  had  been  falling  all  day  and  as  night 
closed  in  the  wind  rose  higher  and  went  wailing 
and  moaning  around  the  corners  of  the  house. 
But  a  happy  little  group  were  seated  around  a 
comfortable  fire  in  our  sitting  room  heedless  of  the  storm 
raging  without.  I  was  sitting  on  a  low  foot-stool  at  my 
father’s  knee  and  my  two  brothers  were  perched  upon 
the  arms  of  his  chair. 

“Now  papa,”  we  all  cried,  “we  want  that  story  you 
promised  us  last  night,”  and  the  boys  added,  “Gee  whiz  ! 
this  is  the  very  kind  of  a  night  for  a  ghost  story.  Can’t 
you  tell  us  one?” 

“A  ghost  story.  Well,  let  me  see” — and  he  rubbed 
his  hand  across  his  forehead  as  if  trying  to  think  of  one. 
After  a  few  minutes  silence  he  began  : 

“Near  my  old  home  there  stood  a  large  rickety  old 
house,  several  stories  high.  It  had  many  gables,  towers 
oddly  shaped  corners,  rooms  with  low  vaulted  roofs ; 
many  secret  closets  and  openings  in  the  walls,  and  dark 
mysterious  passages.  The  glass  was  broken  out  of  most  of 
the  windows  and  had  been  replaced  by  old  hats  and  news¬ 
papers.  Some  parts  of  the  shingle  roof  had  caved  in  and 
one  corner  of  a  long  piazza  had  fallen  completely  down. 
The  tumble  down  place  was  almost  covered  with  dense 
honey-suckle. 

The  house  was  so  oddly  shaped  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
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cult  for  a  stranger  to  tell  which  side  was  intended  for  the 
front. 

There  was  no  place  I  had  ever  seen  that  I  hated  to 
pass,  as  I  did  this  house,  especially  on  a  cold  windy  night 
like  this.  I  could  hear  all  sorts  of  sounds,  real  and  imag¬ 
inary.  The  road  leading  past  it  was  seldom  used  and  it 
seems  to  me  I  have  never  seen  a  more  lonely,  desolate 
looking  place  in  my  life.,  The  only  other  house  in  sight 
was  the  dilapidated  old  barn.  It  was  near  this  barn  that  I 
could  imagine  I  saw  figures  crouching,  which  always 
proved  to  be  only  old  dead  stumps  or  other  lifeless  objects. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  shrubbery  about  the  place 
and  in  the  moon  light  they  cast  long  ghostly  shadows  on 
the  ground.  Near  one  end  of  the  piazza  was  a  large  old 
sycamore  tree  ;  its  limbs  scraped  against  the  house  making 
an  awful  creaking  sound.  The  house  was  very  near  the 
road  and  every  sound  within  could  be  heard  distinctly  by 
the  alert  passers,  and  no  one  was  ever  known  to  be  anything 

but  alert  when  in  this  vicinity. 

There  runs  a  story  about  this  old  house  which  says  that 
it  was  built  long  ago  by  a  very  rich  old  Englishman.  He 
brought  to  it  his  beautiful  young  bride  and  concealed  her 
in  a  back-room  on  the  third  floor.  For  some  reason  he  did 
not  want  her  where-a-bouts  known.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  old  Englishman  left,  but  alone  ;  and  whatever  became 
of  his  young  wife  remains  a  mystery  to  this  day. 

The  house  was  not  vacant  long.  It  was  rented  by  a  man 
of  very  superstitious  temperament,  who  alleged  that  either 
the  lady  herself  or  her  ghost  still  visited  the  room  where 
she  had  been  imprisoned,  and  he  was  inclined  to  believe  it 
was  the  latter.  Any  way  he  never  got  up  courage  enough 
to  enter  the  room.  He  said  that  at  night  he  could  hear 
light  foot  steps  in  the  room,  then  a  chair  would  begin  to 
rock,  presently  the  steps  would  approach  the  window, 
which  would  immediately  begin  to  shake.  The  strangest 
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thing  about  it  was  that  while  the  steps  and  chair  could  be 
heard  at  almost  any  time  the  window  only  shook  at  regular 
intervals.  Mr.  Smith  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  in 
a  haunted  house,  so  soon  moved  away. 

I  did  not  believe  this  story,  so  decided  to  see  for  myself 
if  it  was  true.  Accordingly  I  set  out  one  night  about  eight 
o’clock,  and  reached  the  haunted  house  in  about  an  hour. 
When  I  left  home  I  felt  very  courageous  but  all  the  way  I 
felt  my  spirits  gradually  sinking  and  when  I  at  last  stepped 
upon  the  piazza  I  started  and  turned  pale  at  the  echo  of 
my  own  footstep. 

As  quickly  and  quietly  as  I  could,  I  made  my  way  up 
the  three  flights  of  rickety  old  stairs  to  the  back  room.  I 
stooped  down  and  put  my  ear  to  the  key  hole.  As  I  did  so 
mv  lantern  went  out  and  I  was  left  in  total  darkness.  I 
listened.  Everything  was  still  as  death.  I  could  not  hear 
a  sound  except  the  beating  of  my  heart  and  the  ticking  of 
my  watch.  The  seconds  seemed  like  hours.  Soon  I  heard 
a  slight  sound  which  I  recognized  as  light  foot-steps.  I 
held  my  breath.  My  first  thought  was  to  run,  but  I 
seemed  paralyzed.  I  could  not  move  a  muscle.  In  a  few 
minutes  a  chair  began  to  rock  and  then  a  window  rattled. 
I  was  trembling  in  every  limb.  My  hair  stood  on  end  and 
I  felt  the  cold  perspiration  pop  out  all  over  my  body.  The 
window  stopped  shaking  and  still  I  could  not  move.  X 
could  not  even  hear  my  watch  now,  but  it  seemed  as 
though  my  heart  beat  louder  and  faster  every  minute. 

At  last,  by  a  mighty  effort,  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and 
made  a  dash  for  the  stairs.  In  the  dark  I  missed  the  top  step 
and  went  tumbling  down  the  dark  stairway  ;  nor  did  I 
regain  my  equilibrium  to  keep  it  until  the  three  flights  of 
stairs  had  been  descended  and  I  found  myself  in  the  open 
air.  I  struck  a  bee-line  for  my  horse  which  was  tied  by 
the  road.  I  rode  home  in  a  dead  run,  never  daring  to  look 
behind  for  fear  of  seeing  something  following  in  my  track. 
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Reaching  home  and  putting  up  my  horse  I  quickly 
gained  my  own  room  and  locked  the  door.  Even  then  my 
fear  did  not  leave  me  until  I  glanced  in  a  mirror.  The 
picture  I  saw  there  was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  My 
hat  was  gone,  my  hair  standing  in  every  direction,  my 
collar  torn,  my  cravat  under  my  ear,  and  my  clothes  very 
muddy.  On  my  forehead  were  several  suspicious  looking 
blue  and  black  spots,  while  a  huge  lump  had  swelled  on 
the  back  of  my  head. 

I  went  to  bed  but  slept  little  and  when  I  did  it  was 
only  to  dream  of  falling  down  endless  stairs  and  being 
pursued  by  monstrous  beings.  When  I  arose  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  determined  to  say  nothing  of  my  experience  of  the 
night  before.  However  I  was  not  to  be  daunted.  So  far  I 
had  only  heard  and,  not  seen  the  ghost,  therefore  I  was  not 
convinced  of  its  existence — now  that  it  was  four  miles 
away.  I  asked  a  friend  to  go  with  me  to  the  haunted 
house  and  he  agreed  to  go  the  following  night. 

When  the  time  came  we  proceeded  on  our  way  and  met 
with  no  especially  interesting  adventures.  Only  once  were 
we  badly  frightened.  We  were  then  almost  in  sight  of  the 
house.  Not  far  from  the  road  we  saw  something  white 
which  seemed  to  be  coming  toward  us.  I  felt  some  of  my 
fear  of  the  night  before,  but  did  not  say  anything.  Our 
ghost  turned  out  to  be  only  an  inoffensive  sycamore  tree. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  in  the  house  and  at  the 
door  of  the  room  listening.  There  was  a  mouldy,  earthy 
smell  about  the  place  and  the  atmosphere  was  damp  and 
oppressive.  Suddenly  Will  kicked  over  something  and 
turning  saw  it  was  only  a  broken  lantern.  ‘  By  the  way,’ 
Will  whispered,  ‘  I  was  going  home  by  here  late  last  night 
and  I  heard  the  most  awful  racket.  It  sounded  like  some¬ 
thing  mad  let  loose.’ 

I  was  saved  from  making  a  reply  by  the  sound  of  the 
foot-steps,  but  I  thought  that  something  scared  was  let  loose. 
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‘  Now,  Will,’  I  whispered,  ‘  get  your  light  ready  and 
when  the  chair  begins  to  rock  I’ll  open  the  door  and  you 
throw  the  light  in  the  room.’  We  carried  out  our  plan  and 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  was — ‘What  do  you  suppose 
it  was?’  he  asked,  looking  down  on  three  pale,  eager  little 
faces.  1  Was  it  the  ghost?’  I  whispered.  He  broke  into  a 
hearty  laugh.  u  There  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  a 
rocking  chair;  and  on  the  end  of  each  of  the  rockers  was 
a  rat  as  large  as  a  young  kitten,  playing  see-saw.  They 
were  so  frightened  that  at  first  they  just  stared  at  us  and 
then  scampered  away  to  their  hole  beneath  the  window.”  * 


The  Toronto  Convention. 
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O  MORE  significant  and  important  gathering  has 
ever  been  held  on  this  continent  than  the  fourth 
quadrennial  convention  of  the  Students  Volunteer 
Movement,  which  met  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Feb. 
26th-Mar.  2nd.  It  was  significant  in  its  composition,  being 
composed  of  2,296  students  and  212  professors,  representing 
465  institutions  ;  besides  these  there  were  in  attendance 
members  of  the  Movement  and  Executive  Committee ; 
secretaries  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  of 
other  Young  People’s  Societies ;  editors  of  religious  papers 
and  missionary  magazines ;  distinguished  divines  from 
various  denominations  ;  representatives  of  mission  boards  ; 
volunteers  ready  to  go  to  the  field  ;  and  many  returned 
missionaries  with  thrilling  stories  of  the  great  harvest  ripe 
for  the  gospel  sickle,  and  only  awaiting  the  laborers  whom 
this  great  body  of  student  volunteers  is  striving  to  send 
forth  to  garner  for  the  Master. 
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The  gathering  may  truly  be  called  international,  since 
its  total  delegation  of  2,955  was  drawn  from  twenty-two 
different  countries.  Who  can  fail  to  see  that  there  is  some 
powerful  force  stirring  the  hearts  of  these  thousands  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  drawing  them  as  “with 
one  accord”  to  this  great  assembly?  Truly  must  we  say, 
“the  love  of  Christ  constraineth ”  when  men  and  women  in 
such  vast  numbers  turn  , aside  from  their  ordinary  pursuits 
of  business  and  pleasure  and  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to 
confer  together  about  how  to  promote  the  Redeemer’s 
kingdom.  Again  is  the  deep  significance  of  the  gathering 
manifest  in  the  actuating  and  controlling  purpose  of  the 
movement,  as  set  forth  in  its  motto  :  “The  evangelization 
of  the  world  in  this  generation.”  What  but  the  conse¬ 
crated  enthusiasm  of  youth  would  ever  have  conceived  the 
possibility  of  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  stupendous 
task  !  Yet  as  one  listened  to  the  earnest  and  eloquent  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  methods  by  which  these  young  leaders  pro¬ 
pose  to  compass  this  mighty  end,  one  could  but  be  convinced 
that  they  are  speaking  words  of  “truth  and  soberness,  and 
could  but  feel  that  if  the  Christian  world  will  arouse  itself  in 
response  to  the  clarion  notes  sounded  by  this  noble  body  of 
young,  vigorous,  and  enthusiastic  Christian  workers,  there 
can  be  no  such  word  as  fail.  As  one  listened  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  voices,  swelling  in  grand  chorus,  sounding  the 
challenge,  “The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war— who  fol¬ 
lows  in  His  train?”  it  seemed  as  if  the  Christian  hosts 
must  rise,  moved  by  a  mighty  impulse,  and  unfurling  the 
blood-stained  banner  of  the  cross,  go  forth  with  the  great 
Captain  of  their  salvation  to  conquer  the  world  with  Him 

and  for  Him. 

Never  before  were  statistics  made  to  tell  so  eloquent  a 
story  as  in  the  fiery  words  of  Mr.  Robt.  E.  Speer,  Secretary 
of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  as  he  answered,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cavil  the  often  asked  question,  Is  the 
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church  financially  able  to  accomplish  the  great  work  of 
evangelizing  the  world  in  this  generation?,  ”  by  showing 
that  the  resources  of  the  four  leading  Protestant  countries, 
England,  Germany,  Canada  and  the  United  States  represent 
a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  Christian 
people  far  greater  than  is  needed  for  the  work.  After  hear¬ 
ing  such  a  torrent  of  overwhelming  proof  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  doubt  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  responsibility 
of  the  Church  in  this  matter. 

A  most  striking  feature  of  the  Convention  was  the  “eager, 
anxious  throngs”  which  pressed  daily  into  the  vast  audi¬ 
torium  of  Massy  Hall,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  were  held.  This  building,  so  admirably  adapted  in 
size  and  arrangement  for  such  a  gathering,  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  four  thousand  on  the  main  floor,  and  in  the  two 
galleries,  and  seldom  was  it  possible  to  find  a  vacant  seat 
for  some  time  before  the  appointed  hour  of  opening,  while 
hundreds,  especially  in  the  evening,  were  turned  from  the 
doors  to  seek  admission  to  the  large  church  nearby  used  for 
holding  parallel  meetings.  This  eager  interest,  shown  not 
only  by  delegates  but  by  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  attests  the 
deep  and  general  influence  exerted  by  this  wonderful  meet¬ 
ing.  No  more  impressive  or  inspiring  scene  can  be 
imagined  than  that  witnessed  from  day  to  day  in  Massy 
Hall,  where  a  sea  of  up-turned,  intensely  interested  and 
thoughtful  faces,  mostly  young,  showed  in  their  expression 
the  soul-stirring  purpose  animating  each  heart.  Upon  the 
platform,  surrounded  by  a  corps  of  able  assistants  and  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  representing  every  phase 
of  missionary  work,  sat  Mr.  Jno.  R.  Mott,  the  presiding 
genius  of  this  marvelously  well  organized  body. 

Forming  the  back-ground  to  the  platform  was  a  simple, 
but  eminently  appropriate  decoration,  consisting  of  a  map 
of  the  world,  having  draped  on  one  side  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  other  that  of  England,  thus  rep- 
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resenting  the  two  most  powerful  factors  in  the  civilization 
and  Christianization  of  the  world.  Never  could  “  Old 
Glory”  and  the  “Union  Jack”  unite  in  so  laudable  or  so 
glorious  a  cause!  Over  all,  giving  the  keynote  to  every 
address,  every  prayer,  and  every  song,  was  the  inscription 
which  stirs  the  heart  and  nerves  the  arm  of  every  Student 
Volunteer — “The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  gen¬ 
eration.”  Most  fortunate  is  the  organization  in  its  presi¬ 
dent,  for  Mr.  Mott  seems  a  born-leader,  and  his  clear  head, 
firm  hand,  and  ringing  tones  give  him  perfect  control  over 
large  bodies,  and  show  him  to  be  a  master  of  assemblies. 
Besides,  what  is  more  important  still,  he  is  as  eminently 
fitted  in  heart  as  in  head  for  such  leadership.  In  his  utter¬ 
ances  it  is  plainly  discernible  that  he  has  submitted  his 
own  heart  and  life  to  the  Savior  whom  he  is  so  earnest  in 
giving  to  the  world. 

It  is  simply  an  impossible  task  to  give  any  adequate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  great  number  of  addresses  on  such  a  variety 
of  topics  pertaining  to  missions  as  precludes  mention  even. 
Every  phase  of  the  question  was  under  discussion ;  and 
every  aspect  of  missions  was  presented  by  those  who  had 
given  such  careful  study  to  the  subject,  either  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  church  at  home,  or  in  its  practical  workings  in 
the  foreign  field,  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  experts; 
and  when  their  testimony  was  taken  there  seemed  nothing 
left  to  say.  To  any  fair-minded  listener  the  case  was  clear¬ 
ly  established  that  to  evangelize  the  world  is  the  one  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  Church  of  God  in  the  world  ;  and 
only  in  proportion  as  individual  Christians  are  meeting 
their  personal  obligation  in  this  matter ;  are  they  living  in 
obedience  to  the  Savior.  The  earnest  impassioned  appeals 
stirred  the  hearts  of  listeners  to  their  depths,  and  led, 
doubtless,  to  many  high  resolves  and  to  deeper  consecration 
to  the  grandest  work  that  can  engage  the  powers  of  man — 
that  of  bringing  lost  humanity  to  Christ. 
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Some  idea  of  the  immense  volume  of  work  done  in  those 
five  days  of  the  Convention,  so  fraught  with  deep  and  rich 
significance,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  the  vast  number  of  addresses  delivered  in  the  morning 
and  evening  meetings  in  Massy  Hall,  there  were  held  each 
evening  overflow  meetings  in  one  of  the  largest  churches 
in  Toronto ;  and  every  afternoon  there  were  held  in  differ¬ 
ent  churches  from  eight  to  ten  sectional  conferences,  at 
which  many  missionaries  and  others  addressed  large  and 
interested  audiences.  The  personnel  of  the  Convention 
was  striking  and  inspiring.  Gathered  there  in  one  body  - 
were  hundreds  of  youthful  volunteers  actuated  by  all  the 
ardent  enthusiasm,  warm  sympathy,  and  high  impulses 
characteristic  of  student  life;  and  there,  too,  were  the 
mature  and  wise  managers  of  nearly  all  the  Mission  Boards 
of  the  various  denominations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  some  from  across  the  sea;  many  eloquent 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  other  leaders  of  Christian 
thought  were  there;  but  more  inspiring  than  all  others 
were  the  missionary  veterans,  who  having  borne  the  “heat 
and  burden  of  the  day”  in  foreign  lands  had  come  to  this 
great  representative  gathering  to  testify  in  their  experience 
to  the  faithfully  kept  promise  of  their  Eord,  “bo  I  am  with 
you  always,”  and  to  encourage  these  younger  soldiers  of 
the  cross  to  go  forth  bravely  under  the  leadership  of  their 
Captain  to  put  down  the  foes  of  Christ’s  Kingdom.  It  was 
not  inaptly  said  by  one  speaker,  u  We  have  here,  in  these 
veteran  heralds  of  the  cross,  the  historic  aspect  of  missions, 
while  in  the  volunteers  is  represented  the  prophetic — may 
they  speedily  turn  prophecy  into  history.”  A  very  marked 
feature  of  the  Convention  was  the  spirit  of  liberality  mani¬ 
fested.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  extent  to  which 
any  belief  has  taken  hold  upon  a  man  or  woman  than  the 
amount  of  sacrifice  he  or  she  is  willing  to  make  for  the 
propagation  of  that  belief.  Judged  by  that  standard,  the 
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Student  Volunteer  Movement,  with  the  great  cause  for 
which  it  stands,  has  a  deep  hold  upon  its  members  and 
friends,  for  without  any  eloquent  appeal,  beyond  the  plain 
statement  of  the  needs  of  the  work,  without  any  stimulation 
from  applause,  without  the  reporting  of  any  names,  the 
Christian  grace  of  giving  was  practiced  in  a  striking  man¬ 
ner.  The  giving  was  generous  beyond  precedent  on  any 
similar  occasion,  and  in  a  short  time  $60,000  had  been 
pledged  for  carrying  on  the  work  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  last  day  of  the  Convention  was  perhaps  the  best  day 
of  the  rich  intellectual  and  spiritual  feast.  The  service  at 
Massy  Hall  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  delegates, 
while  the  pulpits  of  the  city  were  occupied  by  many  of  the 
prominent  ministers  and  speakers  of  the  Convention  and 
returned  missionaries,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for 
wide  dissemination  of  the  spirit  and  influence  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

The  sermon  before  the  Convention  was  preached  by  Rt. 
Rev.  M.  E.  Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Huron  from  the  text,  “Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever.”  This  was  a 
strong  and  earnest  presentation  of  the  unchangeable  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ,  who  is  in  His  Church  to-day  as  He  was  in  the 
primitive  church,  and  as  He  enabled  the  early  church  to 
take  the  then  known  world  for  Him,  so  will  He  help  the 
church  of  to-day  to  possess  the  world  of  to-day  for  Him. 
It  was  an  encouraging  appeal  to  the  Church  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence  under  her  great  Leader.  Mrs.  How¬ 
ard  Taylor,  with  womanly  grace  and  tenderness,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  deeply  spiritual  talk,  urging  those  present  to 
heed  the  call  of  Christ. 

The  climax  of  interest  as  well  as  of  spiritual  power  was 
reached  in  the  “Farewell  Meeting”  Sunday  evening.  For 
more  than  three  hours  a  scene  was  enacted  there  which 
seemed  to  reach  outward  in  tendrils  of  influence  to  the  very 
ends  of  the  earth,  drawing  from  the  most  distant  regions 
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the  sympathetic  greetings  of  large  student  bodies ;  and 
reaching  upward  and  drawing  heaven  to  earth  in  close  and 
tender  touch.  From  many  foreign  branches  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  came  the  following  greetings  by 
cable:  From  Stockholm,  “hearty  greetings”;  from  Chris¬ 
tiana,  “To  live  is  Christ”;  from  Rostock,  “German  Volun¬ 
teers  greet  you ;  one  blood,  one  spirit,  one  motive,  one 
goal;”  from  Calcutta,  “The  fields  are  white,  time  is  short, 
send  Volunteers  full  of  faith  and  power;”  from  Shanghai, 
“One  hundred  million  students,  leaders  of  four  hundred 
millions  suddenly  awakened — pray”;  from  China,  “North 
China  calls,  fill  up  the  gaps,  victory  ahead”;  from  Tokio, 
“Christ  conquers  Japan”.  Thus  did  the  flash  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  current  bring  the  ends  of  the  earth  together  in  one 
common  purpose,  the  noblest  that  can  animate  the  human 
heart. 

Through  all  the  services  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  been  sensibly  felt,  but  the  closing  moments  seemed 
instinct  with  his  power,  as  it  passed  in  electric  thrills  from 
surcharged  heart  to  heart  while  more  than  a  hundred  Vol¬ 
unteers  stood  and  consecrated  themselves  to  the  work  of 
missions,  to  go  forth  within  the  present  year  bearing 
the  glad  tidings  of  Salvation  to  a  lost  world.  Many  voiced 
their  preference  as  to  a  field  of  labor  and  gave  expression 
to  the  motive  impelling  their  choice.  To  North  China, 
“to  fill  up  the  gaps”;  to  Japan,  “because  of  the  noble  oppor¬ 
tunity”;  to  the  Philippines,  “because  of  our  obligations”; 
to  West  Africa,  “because  called  of  God”;  to  India,  “because 
it  is  the  most  profitable  way  to  invest  my  life”  ;  to  West 
China,  “because  I  could  not  say  ‘No’  to  God’s  call”  ;  were 
some  of  the  many  utterances  of  these  lofty  consecrated  souls. 

While  that  vast  audience  of  more  than  three  thousand 
bowed  in  silent  prayer,  the  quartette  that  had  added  so 
much  by  sacred  melody  to  the  uplift  of  soul  during  the 
Convention,  sang  softly, 
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“Speed  away,  speed  away,  O  ye  heralds  of  light!  . 

There  are  millions  enshrouded  in  nature’s  dark  night 
Who  are  willing  to  hear  and  the  truth  to  receive, 

But  know  of  no  Saviour  on  whom  to  believe. 

Oh!  they’re  dying  by  thousands  in  sin  ev’ry  day! 

Speed  away!  Speed  away!  Speed  away”! 

Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  led  in  a  tender  prayer  commending 
these  messenger’s  of  the  cross  to  the  care  of  the  loving 
Father;  and  while  the  emotions  called  forth  by  the  impres¬ 
sive  scene  were  fresh  in  all  hearts,  the  great  Convention 
which  has  given  such  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  cause  of 
missions  came  to  a  close. 


Imogen— A  Character  Sketch. 

MAY  RONE. 

IN  studying  “Cymbeline,”  “The  Winter’s  Tale”  and  “The 
Tempest”  we  find  in  Shakspeare  a  new  mood.  The 
spirit  of  his  early  comedies  with  their  careless  views  of 
life,  is  gone  ;  he  has  left  behind  him  his  awful  tragedies 
when  men,  governed  by  those  powers  without  themselves 
that  make  for  unrighteousness,  beat  out  their  lives  upon 
the  adamantine  rock  of  Fate.  He  has  risen  above  this  he 
has  become  an  optimist,  believing  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  good.  He  knows  that  “  God’s  in  His  heaven  and  all’s 
right  with  the  world.”  It  is  now  when  he  has  passed  from 
“the  depths”  to  the  “heights”  that  Shakspeare  gives  to  the 
world  his  final  views  about  earthly  life  in  these  his  three 
great  romantic  comedies ;  they  are  typical  and  symbolical 
of  the  final  victory  of  truth  over  error,  of  right  over  wrong. 

Schlegel  pronounces  “Cymbeline”  “one  of  Shakspeare  s 
most  wonderful  compositions.”  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
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a  finer  and  more  varied  display  of  poetry  and  character 
could  be  reduced  within  the  same  space,  and  it  is  Imogen, 
whose  lovely  presence  pervades  and  animates  the  entire 
drama. 

Imogen  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  extreme  simplicity 
in  the  midst  of  most  wonderful  complexity.  She  is  an 
impersonation  of  the  moral  beauty  of  womanhood  ”  her 
every  motion,  expression  and  action  being  permeated  with 
the  vital  current  of  this  beauty ;  it  takes  the  form  of  a  calm 
immovable  fidelity,  which  radiates  from  her  to  others, 
coming  as  an  inspiration  of  truth  to  those  about  her;  it  - 
moves  Iachimo  to  such  a  delicate  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  we  find  ourselves  looking  with  almost  kindly  eyes 
upon  him. 

Imogen  is  a  very  womanly  woman.  While  her  beauti¬ 
ful  tenderness  toward  her  husband  is  at  once  the  chief  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  drama  and  her  own  greatest  charm,  yet  she  does 
not  hold  our  interest  chiefly  on  that  account.  She  may  not 
touch  the  imagination  so  charmingly  as  Miranda  does,  nor 
the  heart  so  deeply  as  Cordelia,  but  she  unites  the  interest 
of  both.  Imogen  has  the  intellectuality  of  Portia  without 
Portia’s  effort ;  it  is  one  of  her  most  delightful  characteris¬ 
tics  that  she  so  free  from  any  art  or  effort. 

Although  Imogen  has  unbounded  submission  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  still  she  is  far  too  wise  to  be  made  the  instrument  of 
her  own  destruction  like  Desdemona.  When  she  hears  of 
Posthumas’  suspicions  and  reads  his  letter,  in  addition  to 
her  astonishment  and  anguish  mingled  with  an  acute  sense 
of  injustice,  there  is  a  flash  of  indignant  spirit  lacking 
in  both  Desdemona  and  Hermione,  nor  in  her  pitiful  grief 
that  follows  do  we  find  any  trace  of  jealousy  or  wounded 
self-love. 

That  it  may  be  the  sweetness  of  her  own  character  that 
effects  us,  and  not  her  sex,  Shakspeare  disguises  that  for  a 
time,  and  then  her  modesty,  her  delicacy,  her  timidity 
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attract  and  endear  her  to  those  about  her  as  strangely  as 
ever. 

We  are  not  only  conscious  that  Imogen  is  very  beautiful, 
but  her  great  loveliness,  together  with  a  delicacy,  almost 
fragility,  of  person,  a  refined  elegance  and  an  exquisite 
modesty,  are  shown  us  in  several  places — she  is  called  a 
1  fresh  lily,’  a  fairy  having  a  face  like  a  primrose ;  “  ’tis 
her  breathing  that  perfumes  the  chamber  thus;  the  flame 
o’  taper  bows  toward  her.” 

Imogen  was  not  made  to  suffer  for  her  own  sake — -she 
did  not  need  it;  her’s  was  the  nobler  part  to  suffer  for 
others,  for  we  see  that  thro’  her  sufferings  those  who 
wronged  her  most  are  saved.  Is  it  necessary  to  add  how 
divinely  Shakspeare  has  woven  into  this  delineation  the 
profoundly  Christian  idea  that  the  truly  miserable  person 
is  not  the  sufferer,  but  the  doer  of  the  wrong  ? 

“  Clearness  of  understanding,  depth  and  purity  of  feeling, 
simplicify  and  harmony  of  character,”  make  Imogen  an 
ideal  woman.  She  is  indeed 

“  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command, 

And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 

With  something  of  an  angel’s  light.” 


Wordsworth’s  Conception  of  Nature. 

FANNIE  MEBANE. 

THE  great  spirit  of  change  in  Europe  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  expressed  itself  in 
many  ways.  In  France  the  ancient  barriers  of 
custom  and  authority  were  swept  away  by  the 
terrible  and  bloody  French  Revolution.  In  England  it 
expressed  itself  in  a  reaction  against  the  empty  artificial 
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poetry  of  an  earlier  time.  William  Wordsworth  was  one 
of  the  greatest  leaders  in  this  era  of  change. 

The  county  of  Cumberland,  the  early  home  of 
Wordsworth,  was  a  lovely  lake  and  mountain  region,  and 
constant  intercourse  with  his  beautiful  surroundings  did 
much  to  foster  his  early  susceptibility  to  the  beauties  of 
nature.  This  love  for  nature  grew  more  and  more  upon 
him  as  he  grew  older  and  he  often  recalls  the  memory  of 
his  happy  childhood  in  his  later  poems. 

Wordsworth  was  not  able  to  see  the  dark  side  of  nature; 
it  was  all  bright,  happy  and  harmonious  for  him;  meditation 
and  sympathy  rather  than  action  and  passion  were  embodied 
in  his  poems.  He  fails  in  a  broad  sympathy  with  mankind, 
does  not  possess  much  narrative  skill,  and  is  deficient  in  a 
sense  of  humor.  All  this  did  not  tend  to  make  him  the 
poet  of  the  people,  yet  in  his  sphere,  which  is  to  minister 
to  our  spiritual  sense  of  beauty,  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 

For  the  primitive  reverence  for  nature,  which  had  grown 
into  speculation  and  mythology,  he  substituted  a  constant 
reverence  for  her,  a  subtle  understanding  of  her,  and  a 
profound  sympathy  with  her.  But  his  love  for  nature  is 
not  merely  an  aesthetic  delight,  it  is  a  profoundly  religious 
emotion.  He  completely  loses  the  sense  of  his  own  existence 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  wonders  of  the  living  world; 
he  is  “laid  asleep  in  body  and  becomes  a  living  soul.” 

As  Shakespeare  was  the  poet  of  man,  Wordsworth  was 
the  poet  of  nature.  The  underlying  basis  of  all  his  poems 
is  that  nature  is  the  greatest  formative  influence  in  the  life 
of  man.  In  his  poem  “Three  Years  She  Grew,”  he  shows 
the  influence  of  nature  on  the  physical  life  of  man. 

The  floating  clouds  their  State  shall  lend 
To  her,  for  her  the  willow  bend, 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 
Even  in  the  motions  of  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden’s  form. 

By  silent  sympathy. 
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He  has  shown  us  that  we  can  get  a  glimpse  of  Heaven 
through  the  contemplation  of  nature  as  well  as  through 
love,  prayer,  or  faith.  For  him  nature  was  not  a  mere 
mass  of  color,  form,  and  beauty,  but  possessed  a  soul  and 
was  the  revelation  of  a  divine  hand.  In  every  aspect  of 
nature  he  discerned  some  element  which  threw  light  on 
the  inner  man. 

“To  me  the  meanest'  flower  that  blows  can  give  thoughts 

that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 

He  believed  that  the  moods  of  nature  were  like  the 
moods  of  men,  that  in  the  changes  occurring  in  nature  we 
see  reflected  the  passions  of  men  and  he  teaches  us  that 
even  the  daisy,  “bright  flower  whose  home  is  everywhere,” 
can  teach  a  lesson  to  mankind; 

‘  ‘  And  thou  wouldst  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 

A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind 
And  every  season !  ’  ’ 

In  his  “Ode  on  Immortality,”  he  expresses  his  belief 
that  a  child  is  nearer  to  the  spiritual  side  of  nature  than 
an  older  person  is,  for  he  says: 

“  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy! 

Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy, 

But  he  beholds  the  light  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy; 

The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature’s  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended; 

At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day.  ” 

“  His  poetry  is  great  because  of  the  extraordinary  power 
with  which  Wordsworth  feels  the  joy  offered  to  us  in 
nature.  Wordsworth’s  poetry  is  as  inevitable  as  nature 
itself.  It  might  seem  that  nature  not  only  gave  him  the 
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matter  for  his  poem,  but  wrote  his  poem  for  him  with  her 
own  bare,  sheer,  penetrating  power,”  says  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  serene  and  austere  simplicity  which  is  the  most 
pronounced  characteristic  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  is  due  to 
the  peacefulness  and  simplicity  of  his  life;  the  beauty  of 
the  clouds  at  sunset,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains  and 
forests,  the  splendor  of  the  sunrise,  was  his  world,  and  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  words  he  uses  to  describe  these 
things  well  befits  their  noble,  yet  simple  grandeur. 

Of  the  many  poets  who  endeavored  to  lead  humanity 
from  shams  and  scandals  back  to  the  mother-world, 
Wordsworth  has  proved  himself  to  be  the  world’s  greatest 
most  loving,  penetrative  and  thoughtful  poet  of  nature. 


Sketches. 


_  ,  It  was  near  evening,  toward  the  last  of 

July,  when  our  party  reached  the  toot  ot 
the  Mountains  Qne  Qf  the  grandest  and  loftiest  mountains 

of  the  great  Appalachian  chain.  For  several  hours  we 
had  traveled  through  a  section  of  country  famed  for 
its  beauty;  ever  and  anon  our  eyes  were  attracted 
to  some  new  and  interesting  feature  of  the  varied 
landscape.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery  around  us  was  as 
we  thought  unexcelled,  but  as  we  made  our  way  on  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  the  paths  were  everywhere  lined 
with  the  beautiful  maiden  hair  ferns,  and  the  tall  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  with  their  soft  pink  blossoms  and  delicate 
perfume  made  us  feel  that  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  creator 
who  has  placed  such  beauty  here.  We  passed  on  by  the 
hazel-nut  trees  and  huckle-berry  bushes  laden  with  their 
purple  fruit.  Then  we  stopped  to  admire  the  majestic  firs 
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and  chestnuts  and  listen  to  the  soft  murmur  of  their  boughs 
as  we  were  fanned  by  the  breezes  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
peacefulness  of  this,  grandest  of  mountains.  We  looked 
out  on  the  neighboring  mountains,  clothed  in  a  blue  mist, 
some  gently  sloping  down  into  the  valleys,  others  towering 
rUgged,  and  grand.  On  one  of  these  we  saw  great  numbers 
of  cattle  peacefully  grazing  on  the  tender  grass  and  heard 
the  far  off  musical  sound  of  their  bells.  As  we  climbed 
higher,  vegetation  was  not  so  abundant,  and  the  large  rocks 
were  covered  with  the  velvety  moss  and  a  small  species  of 
fern.  We  had  reached  the  last  stage  of  our  journey.  One 
great  rock  alone  that  capped  the  lofty  mountain  remained 
and  we  began  mounting  the  ladder  which  took  us  to  its 
summit.  We  feasted  our  eyes  upon  a  scene  that  dares 
rival  Switzerland  in  beauty,  we  looked  down  on  one  side 
that  is  almost  perpendicular  and  saw  that  just  one  step  too 
far  and  we  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  valley  below. 
Our  attention  was  then  turned  to  the  great  king  of  day  who 
was  hanging  just  above  one  of  the  peaks,  preparing  to  hide 
his  face  and  leave  this  beautiful  scene  in  darkness.  The 
shadows  had  already  fallen  on  the  little  village  below  and 
several  hours  ago  we  saw  the  herdsman  with  his  dogs 
bringing  in  the  cattle  and  safely  housing  them  for  the 
night.  All  faces  were  filled  with  a  happy  expectant  look, 
and  for  some  minutes  it  seemed  that  a  curtain  had  been 
lifted  and  we  were  gazing  into  the  beautiful  city  of  light; 
the  clouds  of  red  and  gold  banked  the  western  sky  gradually 
shading  off  to  the  pale  tints  of  pink  and  yellow.  No  artist 
could  do  justice  to  such  a  picture  as  nature  there  gave  us. 
The  mountains  lost  their  rugged  grandeur  in  that  soft 
light  and  became  beautiful.  A  hush  pervaded  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  all  were  too  awed  to  give  utterance  to 
words.  We  were  loathe  to  leave  this  scene,  as  the 
atmosphere  grew  chillier  we  drew  our  blankets  closer 
around  us  and  watched  the  red  and  golden  tints  fade  into 
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the  sombre  gray  and  the  fleecy  white  clouds  settle  down  on 
the  mountains  and  night  drew  her  dark  curtain  and  shut 
in  the  scene. 

Einda  Clement. 


A  Frog 
and  an  Owl 


A  frog  and  an  owl  were  once  neighbors, 
but  they  were  anything  but  friendly.  In 
fact  the  frog  would  gladly  have  bitten  the 
owl’s  head  off,  and  the  owl  would  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  scratching  out  the  eyes  of  the  frog  if  he  could 
have  done  it  secretly.  But  he  knew  that  if  he  should 
be  caught  doing  anything  so  undignified,  his  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  dignity  would  be  gone.  So  he  sat  far 
up  on  the  limb  of  an  old  oak  tree,  and  when  asked  why 
he  went  so  high  on  such  a  windy  night  he  turned  his 
head  to  one  side  in  a  particularly  wise  way  and  answered. 
“The  croaking  of  those  frogs  is  so  annoying  to  a  person  of 
studious  and  meditative  disposition,  and  besides  my 
astronomic  observations  are  not  interfered  with  here  by 
the  limbs  of  trees  above  me.”  When  this  was  told  to  the 
frog  it  made  her  so  angry  that  she  jumped  two  feet  out  of 
the  water,  and  falling  against  a  sharp  stone  cut  her  side  and 
broke  one  of  her  legs.  Dr.  Green  Goggles  was  called  in  at 
once  and  after  reviving  her,  putting  a  plaster  on  her  side  and 
bandages  on  her  broken  leg,  he  told  her  that  he  would  not 
be  responsible  for  her  death  if  she  got  out  of  bed  for  a 
month.  So  she  lay  on  her  bed  of  soft  green  moss  and 
made  plans  for  vengeance.  At  last  she  hit  upon  a  plan 
which  she  considered  so  good  that  she  immediately  told 
her  nurse  to  bring  her  as  many  fish  scales  as  she  could 
find,  a  pen  made  from  a  gosling’s  feather  and  a  polkberry. 
Then  she  had  herself  propped  up  in  bed,  and  wrote  on 
each  of  the  scales  this  song,  both  words  and  music: 
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“  Oil,  solemn -wise-looking  Winkledy  Blink 
If  you  tried  to  swim  you  would  surely  sink 
Winkledy  Blink,  Winkledy  Blink 
You  cannot  swim  so  you  must  sink.  ” 

These  she  had  distributed  among  all  the  frogs  in  the 
swamp  with  the  request  that  they  go  to  the  best  music 
teacher  to  be  found  and  learn  to  sing  it.  They  were  to 
practice  in  a  very  low  tpne  for  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  they  were  all  to  sing  it  exactly  together  and  as 
loud  as  possible.  The  frogs  were  all  sorry  for  her  and  angry 
with  the  owl  who  had  caused  everybody  to  call  them 
croakers,  so  they  sang  so  loud  that  the  owl  in  the  top  of 
the  oak  tree  heard  every  word  of  it  and  was  so  mortified 
that  he  clutched  the  dead  limb  he  was  sitting  on  so  tight 
that  it  broke  and  he  fell  down  to  the  next  limb  and 
bumped  his  head  before  he  could  remember  to  spread  his 
wings.  After  he  had  bathed  his  bruised  head  and  smoothed 
his  rumpled  feathers  he  sat  down  and  considered  the 
situation.  It  was  quite  true  that  he  could  not  swim  and 
he  did  not  believe  he  could  ever  learn.  Besides  he  knew 
that  he  would  be  hopelessly  compromised  by  being  taught 
anything.  It  was  plain  that  he  must  do  something,  so  he 
told  his  friends  who  came  to  talk  it  over  with  him  that  he 
had  found  a  new  star  and  must  not  be  disturbed  for  two 
weeks  at  least  when  he  might  perhaps  have  time  to  attend 
to  the  insignificant  matter  of  the  frogs.  At  the  end  of  a 
week  during  which  time  the  frogs  sang  to  him  every  night 
he  sent  for  his  friend,  the  night  hawk,  and  gave  him  an  oak 
leaf  on  which  he  had  written: 

“  Oh,  Sally  Spry,  if  you  tried  to  fly 
You  would  fall  down  and  die.  ” 

Which  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  the  song  composed  by 
the  frog.  However  the  owl  asked  the  hawk  to  deliver  this 
reply  to  the  frogs  and  to  say  for  him  that  he  had  more 
important  matters  to  attend  to  than  refuting  the  slanders 
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of  a  crowd  of  croakers,  and  besides  he  was  sure  that 
nobody  who  knew  him  doubted  his  ability  to  do  so  simple 
a  thing  as  to  swim  if  he  wished  to  risk  taking  cold  by  so 
doing.  That  the  frogs  on  the  contrary  seemed  to  have 
nothing  of  importance  to  do  or  think  of  and  if  they  could 
fly  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  them  the  next  night  in 
the  oak  tree,  or  if  they  could  not  they  would  do  better  to 
employ  the  time  spent  in  slandering  those  above  them,  in 
learning  to  fly.  Then  he  gravely  bowed  the  hawk  off  the 
limb  and  that  discerning  critic  was  so  impressed  that  he 
not  only  delivered  the  message  to  the  frogs,  but  wrote  to 
all  the  birds  and  fowls  of  any  prominence  that  he  knew, 
telling  them  about  it,  and  asking  them  to  meet  him  on  a 
certain  day  at  the  big  cypress  that  grew  near  the  home  of 
Sally  Spry.  Not  one  of  them  sent  an  excuse,  but  all  came 
promptly  and,  after  many  speeches  in  which  each  orator 
tried  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  convincing  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  owl  than  had  yet  been 
given,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  he  should  be 
known  as  the  wisest  of  birds.  Then  the  hawk  moved  that 
they  proceed  to  the  lake  and  demand  that  the  frogs  prove 
their  ability  to  fly  or  that  they  write  an  humble  apology 
to  their  illustrious  friend,  the  owl.  This  they  did,  but  the 
frogs,  knowing  they  could  not  fly,  and  determined  not  to 
apologize,  jumped  into  the  pond  and  swam  so  quickly  into 
the  deep  water  that  none  of  them  were  caught,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  it  has  been  believed  that  frogs  are  entirely 
worthless,  except  for  their  legs,  and  the  owl  is  considered, 
even  now,  the  symbol  of  wisdom. 


Jessie  Dixon. 
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Social  Conditions  in  Colonial  Carolina. 

ANNIE  GEENN  GIBSON. 

DURING  Colonial  times  there  were  several  different 
classes  of  society  in  the  province  of  Carolina. 
There  were  those  men,  some  of  whom  were  native 
born,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  to  be  trained 
in  the  English  schools  and  universities,  and  had  returned 
bringing  with  them  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
gentry  of  England.  Then  there  were  those  related  to 
families  of  rank  in  England,  who,  not  natives,  had  in 
maturer  age  come  to  the  province  with  similar  tastes  and 
refinement.  Therefore  in  the  province  there  was  the 
material  for  an  aristocracy  which,  however,  was  not 
numerous.  In  addition  to  the  two  classes  above  mentioned, 
was  a  class  which  had  become  rich  by  their  shrewdness, 
thrift  and  intelligence,  while  the  masses  remained  poor. 
East  were  the  uneducated  emigrants.  These  in  England 
would  have  belonged  to  the  Yeomanry;  in  the  province 
of  Carolina  they  were  employed  on  the  farms  where 
they  labored  for  wages.  Among  the  latter  class  were 
transported  convicts,  male  and  female,  who  bad  been  sold 
to  the  planters.  The  condition  of  these  was  more  wretched 
than  that  of  any  other  whites  in  the  province.  They  were 
naturally  objects  of  suspicion  and  vigilance,  being  subjected 
to  the  lash  at  the  order  of  the  master,  doomed  to  hard 
work,  hard  fare  and  hard  lodging;  but  this  slavery  was 
temporary,  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time  the  slave  was 
set  free,  given  tools  and  land,  so  that  he  might  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  family  and  a  new  character.  For  a  long 
time  there  were  no  cities.  The  general  assembly  had  no 
fixed  place  of  meeting.  There  were  no  postal  arrangements, 
except  during  the  period  of  the  Indian  war,  when  prompt 
communication  was  all  important.  The  plan  then  was 
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the  simple  one  of  transmitting,  by  a  special  messenger, 
dispatches  to  the  proprietor  of  the  nearest  plantation,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  forward  the  papers  by  a  messenger  to  his 
nearest  neighbor;  thus  the  news  traveled  until  it  reached 
its  destination. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  and  one  would 
suppose  that  the  common  people  mingled  at  their  places 
of  worship,  but  unfortunately  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
colony  they  had  no  places  of  worship.  Outside  of  New 
England  there  were  very  few  schools  in  any  of  the  colonies 
even  of  the  most  elementary  kind,  and  not  half  a  dozen 
newspapers.  The  poor  were  either  destitute  of  knowledge, 
or  possessed  only  such  as  could  be  obtained  at  their  own 
firesides.  Some  of  the  customs  of  these  colonists  lingered 
long  after  Colonial  days,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  State  had 
not  totally  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  Scotch  element 
of  the  population  who  settled  on  or  near  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  some  of  whose  customs,  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form,  are  preserved  to  this  day  by  their  decendants.  The 
social  life  was  a  reflex  of  that  in  the  old  country  and  to  the 
miserable  libels  which  under  the  name  of  history,  have 
been  published  concerning  the  civilization  of  the  colony, 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  give  for  answer  the  names 
and  attainments  of  some  of  the  leading  spirits  who  lived  in 
it.  From  a  glance  at  them  we  will  see  that  so  far  from 
being  the  rude — much  less  the  ignorant  and  degraded — 
society  sometimes  represented,  there  were  many  as  intel¬ 
lectual  and  cultured,  and  as  attached  to  the  principles  of 
enlightened  liberty,  as  any  people  on  the  continent. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  there  was  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  a  greater  number  of  men 
eminent  for  ability,  virtue  and  erudition,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  America.  We  might  cite  a  long  list  of  names,  with 
a  brief  biographical  notice  of  each,  in  proof  of  this 
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assertion.  At  Brunswick,  at  Wilmington,  and  along  the 
Cape  Fear,  there  was  an  equally  refined  and  cultivated 
society,  no  better  existed  in  America;  for  wit,  oratory,  and 
different  accomplishments,  no  generation  of  their  successors 
has  surpassed  them.  The  demeanor  of  the  humbler  classes 
toward  the  wealthy  was  that  of  the  agricultural  laborer  of 
England  to  the  gentry.  There  was  little  communication 
between  them,  except'  that  of  master  and  slave.  The 
condition  of  the  common  people  was  that  of  material 
comfort,  except  in  the  case  of  the  white  convict  laborer, 
whose  treatment  was  severe. 

Dancing,  wrestling,  foot-racing,  cudgel-playing,  nine¬ 
pins,  shovel-board,  quoits,  and  cock  fighting  were  their 
chief  sports.  Lawson  tells  us  that  the  women  were  ready 
to  help  their  husbands  in  any  servile  work,  and  that 
pride  seldom  banished  good  house  wifery.  The  girls  were 
not  bred  up  to  the  wheel  and  sewing  only,  but  to  the  dairy 
and  affairs  of  the  house  as  well.  The  gentlemen  wore 
clubbed  and  powdered  queues  and  knee-pants,  with  buckled 
low  quartered  shoes.  Many  carried  gold  or  silver  snuff 
boxes,  which,  being  first  tapped,  were  handed  with  grave 
courtesy  to  their  acquaintances,  when  passing  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  day.  As  the  higher  classes  had  constant 
intercourse  with  England,  we  know  that  their  appaiel  for 
great  occasions  came  from  London.  Addison  tells  us  in 
the  “Spectator”  that  in  these  times  a  lady  in  high  dress 
“looked  like  one  of  those  fowls,  which  in  the  country  we 
call  a  Friezland  hen.”  This  is  as  applicable  to  the 
colonial  dames,  as  to  their  cousins  across  the  water.  At 
first  all  classes  lived  in  rude  log  huts.  Long  framed 
houses,  covered  with  clap-boards  and  furnished  with  a 
chimney,  were  signs  of  a  proprietor  above  the  commonalty. 
There  were  also  a  few  brick  buildings. 

As  the  northern  colonies  soon  became  populous  and  were 
absorbed  in  commerce  and  manufacturing,  so  their  customs 
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changed.  But  in  the  South,  the  land  of  the  planter,  the 
social  customs  have  remained  much  the  same  until  a  recent 
period.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  culture  among  the 
people  was,  from  a  very  early  time,  a  decided  taste  for  the 
drama.  The  first  drama  ever  written  in  America  was 
written  at  Wilmington  in  1759  by  Thomas  Godfrey.  The 
tragedy  was  entitled  u  A  Prince  of  Parthia.  ”  It  gave 
much  promise,  but  the  early  death  of  the  author  dashed 
the  hopes  of  his  friends. 

The  usual  mode  of  travel  was  on  horseback,  and  in 
“gigs  ”  or  “  chairs.”  These  were  vehicles  without  springs 
and  to  which  one  horse,  and  sometimes  by  young  beaux 
two,  were  driven;  a  mounted  servant  rode  behind.  The 
family  coach  was  mounted  by  three  steps,  and  had  great 
carved  leather  springs,  with  a  baggage  rack  behind  and  a 
high  narrow  driver’s  seat  and  box  in  front.  During  the 

o 

Colonial  period  four-wheeled  pleasure  vehicles  were  rare, 
and  even  two-wheeled  ones  were  not  common,  except 
among  the  town  nabobs  and  well-to-do  planters.  Coaches 
and  chariots  were  all  imported  from  England,  and  the 
possession  of  such  a  vehicle  was  evidence  of  high  social 
rank.  It  was  less  than  twenty  years  before  the  period 
named,  that  the  first  stage  wagon  in  the  colonies,  in  1738, 
was  run  from  Trenton  to  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey, 
twice  a  week. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Colonial  planters  was  boundless. 
Some  of  them  had  town  residences,  but  most  of  them  lived 
on  their  plantations.  Each  planter  had  his  own  vegetable 
garden,  and  fruits,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  were  not  want¬ 
ing.  The  Indian  hunters,  who  were  attached  to  the  house¬ 
holds  of  the  wealthy,  added  to  the  supply  of  the  fresh 
meats.  There  was  much  gayety  and  festivity  among  these 
planters;  they  often  entertained  their  friends  with  great 
feasts.  We  do  not  know  how  much  formality  attended 
these  entertainments  of  the  aristocracy,  but  the  laws  of  the 
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period  inform  us  that  some  of  these  grandees  had  servants 
in  livery,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was  all  the  display 
that  conscious  dignity  could  exhibit.  But  as  a  general 
rule  they  looked  after  their  estates  and  kept  themselves  as 
well  informed  in  regard  to  what  the  outside  world  was 
doing  as  their  limited  means  of  communication  allowed. 
It  is  evident  that  in  some  sections  of  the  country  there  was 
not  so  much  display,  still  in  almost  every  house  valuable 
plate  could  be  found,  and  in  some,  excellent  libraries. 

The  inns  or  taverns  were  few  and  far  between,  and  were 
of  the  most  primitive  kind,  so  every  man  of  substance  kept 
open  house,  and  entertained  any  respectable  traveller 
without  charge.  There  was  not  enough  travel  to  make 
this  hospitality  burdensome,  and  the  occasional  traveller 
was  to  to  his  host  what  the  newspapers  of  to-day  are  to  the 
decendants  of  the  people  of  that  early  time.  These  mere 
travellers  seldom  passed  through  the  back  country,  but 
only  along  the  sea  coast,  as  that  was  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  section;  but  if  they  did  wander  into  the 
interior  of  the  country,  they  received  the  same  hearty 
welcome.  This  characteristic  of  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  marks  them  as  distinctly  now  as  it  did  then, 
although  they  are  not  required  to  manifest  it  in  the  same 
way. 

The  life  of  the  colonists  was  a  simple  and  unpretentious 
life,  in  which  the  cardinal  virtues  were  cultivated.  It  bred 
pure  women  and  brave  men,  who  did  not  measure  the 
merits  of  others,  or  their  own,  by  the  extent  of  their 
worldly  possessions,  and  did  not  recognize  the  golden  calf 
as  an  object  of  worship.  It  was  a  life  given  to  hospitality. 
The  region,  which  these  North  Carolina  colonists  inhabited 
was  one  of  the  most  inviting  regions  for  settlers  in  America. 
The  climate  was  mild,  and  the  soil  productive;  the  forests 
were  vast,  filled  with  game  of  every  kind  and  fragrant  with 
the  odors  of  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  herbs  and  flowers; 
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the  rivers  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  magnificent 
and  all  teeming  with  fish  and  swarming  with  wild  fowls. 
Thus  all  the  conditions  required  for  the  most  generous 
display  of  plantation  hospitality  were  present,  or  attainable 
with  the  least  effort,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  social 
life,  in  many  respects  the  most  charming  and  peculiar  that 
has  perhaps  ever  existed,  was  developed  and  continued  to 
flourish  until  trampled  out  of  existence  by  the  iron  heel 
of  war. 


“The  Champion  Shot.” 

translated  from  the  german  by  nan  warren. 

rOR  many  months  Otto  von  Fiirstenburg  had  pined 
in  the  horrible  dungeon  of  Castle  Soonek,  that  stood 
out  so  boldly  on  the  vine  encircled  Rhine.  A 
strife  had  been  caused  on  account  of  a  beautiful 
woman;  deceit  and  treachery  had  delivered  Herr  Otto  in 
the  hands  of  his  blood-thirsty  opponent,  who  indefatigably 
thought  how  he  could  render  the  misery  of  his  prisoner 
more  severe. 

At  last,  one  day  Otto  was  taken  out  of  his  comfortless 
prison  and  led  in  the  castle  yard,  where  the  lord  of  Soonek 
received  him  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

“I  can  yet  remember,”  he  began  after  a  while,  “that  the 
same  people,  who  never  tired  of  praising  your  virtues,  also 
boast  of  your  skill  as  a  marksman.  No  one  in  this  district 
can  equal  you  in  this,  they  think,  and  that  even  if  you  were 
robbed  of  your  eyesight,  your  arrow  would  not  fail  the 
mark.  If  this  is  true,  indeed,  then  you  deserve  to  be  called 
king  of  all  champion  riflemen  and  I  would  gladly  bestow 
upon  you  such  honor,  so  gladly,  that  I  will  give  you  an 
opportunity  to  win  it.  Bind  the  prisoner  to  the  linden!” 
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he  commanded  the  liorror-striken  servants,  seizing  bow 
and  arrow. 

Unwillingly  the  command  of  the  knight  was  carried  out, 
still  it  must  be  done  and  Otto  lightened  the  men  of  their 
heavy  burden,  in  that  he  gave  in  to  his  horrible  destiny 
with  proud  silence,  only  throwing  a  look  of  deepest  hatred 
on  his  barbarous  opponent,  who  answered  this  with  a  sneer¬ 
ing  laugh. 

It  whizzed  through  the  air,  twice  in  succession — both 
arrows  had  hit  the  mark  ;  Otto  was  blind. 

“That  was  my  champion  shot — you  see  I  am  no  blun¬ 
derer  in  the  noble  art  of  shooting !”  replied  the  lord  of  the 
castle  with  a  fiendish  laugh. 

“You  shall  not  want  for  careful  nursing,”  he  said  after 
awhile,  “and  fora  safe  place  in  the  depths  of  my  castle; 
for  I  could  never  forgive  myself,  if  I  were  to  turn 
yon — blind  and  helpless  as  you  are — out  into  the  merciless 
world !” 

What  was  surprising,  the  lord  kept  his  word,  and  how 
much  he  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoner,  proved 
the  care  (he  bore  for  him.)  Even  one  of  his  own  rooms  in 
the  castle  was  given  up  to  him  for  the  duration  of  his  time 
of  suffering  and  he  was  not  lead  back  to  the  prison,  until  he 
was  out  of  all  danger. 

Weeks  passed,  when  one  day  he  was  led  again  from  the 
now  doubly  unbearable  dungeon,  to  the  hall  of  knights. 

“I  keep  my  word,  Herr  Otto,”  he  heard  the  scornful 
voice  of  the  lord,  you  shall  to-day  make  known  your  skill, 
make  a  master  shot,  as  you  have  never  done  before.  Here, 
take  bow  and  arrow ! — still,  take  care,  that  you  do  not  ' 
lose  the  prize.  You  stand  before  a  splendid  assembly,  before 
all  the  worthy  guests  that  have  come  to  my  wedding  with 
Richardis  von  Spanheim  !” 

Richardis  von  Spanheim!  a  shudder  ran  through  his 
body  as  he  heard  this  name  spoken,  for  it  was  the  same 
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name  for  which  he  lost  his  freedom  and  eyesight.  She 
will  become  the  wife  of  this  devil  in  human  shape,  she,  the 
innocent,  the  pure.  O,  what  he  suffered  at  this  thought;  it 
was  unbearable ! 

An  anxious  whisper  went  through  the  hall,  reminding 
Herr  Otto,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses. 

“Your  will  shall  be  done,  I  venture  the  shot!”  he  said 
with  a  voice,  that  he  strove  to  give  a  clear,  quiet  tone. 

“Where  is  the  mark?  Show  me  the  place  by  a  blow,  so 
that  my  ear  may  guide  me.” 

With  the  handle  of  his  sword,  the  lord  of  the  castle 
struck  a  golden  cup  near  by,  so  that  it  gave  a  clear  sound. 

“  Euck  to  you  !  you  skillful  marksman.  May  Heaven 
guide  your  arrow  so  that  it  will  not  fail  the  right  mark  !” 
he  replied,  full  of  insolence,  alread}’  rejoicing  over  the 
suspected  failure. 

The  arrow  whirled  from  the  bow — yet  what  was  that  ? — 
there  followed  a  heavy  fall,  accompanied  by  many  cries  of 
terror,  which  indicated  that  the  blind  man  had  hit  the 
right  mark. 

“  What  has  happened  ?”  broke  breathless  from  his  lips, 
while  he  let  the  bow  fall  from  his  hands  and  reached 
before  him  into  vacancy. 

There  stepped  before  him  the  father  of  Richardis,  the 
old  knight  of  Spanheim,  and  said  with  agitated  voice : 

“  Heaven  has  directed  your  arrow  to  the  right  mark  ;  it 
has  put  it  into  the  heart  of  your  enemy !  Forgive  me,  my 
son,  for  I  also  am  not  innocent  of  your  misfortune,  still  I 
will  atone  for  it  as  well  as  I  may,  and  I  will  place  the 
hand  of  Richardis,  that  I  denied  you  once,  in  yours,  that 
she  may  be  your  true  protector  on  your  dark  path.” 

With  that  he  seized  Otto’s  arm  and  led  him  to  his  beau¬ 
tiful  child,  who,  half  fainting  from  terror,  had  become 
within  one  short  hour  maiden,  widow  and  again  bride. 

Otto  sank  down  at  her  feet  and  said  with  the  greatest 
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happiness:  “Richardis,  my  star,  now  I  will  complain  no 
more  of  what  I  have  lost!  ” 

The  festival  hall  was  quickly  emptied,  of  all  that  had 
crowded  into  it,  the  house  was  left,  in  which  God  in  such 
a  wonderful  way  had  dealt  justice  and  soon  the  knight  of 
Spanheim  departed  from  the  castle,  leading  Otto  with  him, 
whom  they  would  care  for  in  their  castle  until  the  day  on 
which  Richardis  should  take  possession  of  his  house. 
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MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS 


The  Carnegie  Institution  was  duly  organized  in  the  city 
of  Washington  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January. 

First  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  Mr.  Carnei- 
gie  has  not  founded  a  University.  A  University  provides 
for  systematic  instruction  of  students  by  a  resident  faculty, 
by  appointed  courses,  and  by  the  incitement  of  examina¬ 
tions  and  degrees.  But  there  is  none  of  this  in  the 
new  foundation. 

One  principal  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  encourage 
investigation  and  research  wherever  the  proper  means  can 
be  gotten.  For  the  present  there  will  be  no  large  central 
building  in  Washington. 

Among  all  the  generous  gifts  of  the  founder  there  is 
none  so  hopeful  and  so  far-reaching  as  this.  Mr.  Carne¬ 
gie  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  great  man  in  many  relations 
of  life,  and  in  this  instance  he  has  even  surpassed  himself. 


Invitations  have  been  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
other  high  representatives  of  European  nations,  to  attend 
the  dedication  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  which  takes  place  next  fall.  And  it  is  now  a 
fact  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  other  representatives  from 
Europe  will  visit  the  United  States  and  attend  the  dedica¬ 
tion. 


Prof.  T.  R.  Lounsbury’s  essay  on  “Shakspere  as  a  Liter¬ 
ary  Artist”  is  pronounced  by  some  of  our  magazines 
to  be  charming.  It  is  a  book  of  about  four  laundered  pages 
and  the  themes  which  Mr.  Lounsbury  treats  in  this  inter- 
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esting  essay  are  the  dramatic  unities  as  they  were  once 
understood  or  misunderstood,  the  intermingling  of  the 
comic  and  the  tragic  in  the  play,  the  representation  of 
violence  and  bloodshed  on  the  stage,  the  minor  dramatic 
conventions,  the  late  seventeenth  century  controversies 
about  Shakspere’s  plays,  the  conflicting  eighteenth  century 
views  about  him,  Shakspere  as  a  dramatist  and  moralist. 
These  are  themes  of  much  interest  and  are  especially  so  to 
all  Shaksperean  students. 


Honorable  John  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  has  been  the  most 
prominent  figure  in  Southern  Africa  for  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury;  died  at  Cape  Town  March  25. 


Miss  Johnston’s  “Audrey”  is  a  decided  advance  upon  “To 
Have  and  to  Hold”  in  every  essential  particular.  We 
found  the  other  novel  a  very  entertaining  story.  It  kept 
us  wide  awake  and  interested,  even  though  we  knew  all  the 
time  that  Capt.  Ralph  Percy  was  never  in  any  real  danger. 
But  “Audrey”  is  not  that  kind  of  a  book  at  all.  It  is  just  as 
absorbing,  and  even  more  so,  but  it  has  a  subjective,  as  well 
as  an  objective  interest,  and  there  are  character  and  char¬ 
acterization  in  it  as  well  as  strong  scenes  of  love  and 
strife. 

Its  skillful  authoress  perceived  that  the  puplic  was  get¬ 
ting  deafened  with  the  perpetual  clash  of  arms  and  has 
written  a  story  in  the  realms  of  pure  romance.  A  Colon¬ 
ial  Wood  Nymph  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  the  hero¬ 
ine,  and  an  eighteenth  century  “fine  gentleman”  is  the 
hero. 

Miss  Johnston  has  somehow  infused  into  her  story  the 
skimmer  of  Southern  sunshine,  and  it  tints  her  scenes  with 
a  beauty  that  often  rises  to  pure  lovliness. 
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We  notice  in  the  librarian’s  reports  for  this  month  the 
following  books  are  among  those  most  in  demand  at  the 
circulating  libraries  of  the  United  States. 

Lazane,  by  Catherwood  ;  the  Right  of  Way,  by  Parker ; 
The  Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart,  by  Lang;  Audrey,  by  Mary 
Johnston;  Rife  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  borne;  The  Crisis, 
by  Churchill ;  Heroines  of  Fiction,  by  Howell ;  Up  from 
Slavery,  by  Washington  ;  The  Fife  of  James  Russell  Low¬ 
ell,  by  Scudder  ;  Lives  of  the  Hunted,  by  Thomas  Seton  ; 
Tales  from  Shakspere,  by  Lamb  ;  A  Sailor’s  Log,  by  Evans. 


The  “Islanders,”  Kipling’s  new  poem,  has  attracted  no 
little  attention  from  the  literary  critics  of  to-day.  The 
style  of  this  poem  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  his 
former  poems. 

The  poem  is  said  to  be  unpopular  in  England  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  poem  Kipling  shows  an  unpatriotic 
spirit  and  does  not  approve  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  English  government  is  carrying  on  the  Boer  War  and 
he  appeals  to  the  English  people  to  correct  some  of  their 
mistakes. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  this  will  not  add  to  Kip¬ 
ling’s  popularity  as  a  poet. 


Some  other  new  books  which  are  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  to-day  are  “Jose”  by  A.  Palacio 
Valdes ;  “The  Valley  of  Decision,”  by  Edith  Wharton ; 
“The  Little  Brother,”  by  Josiah  Flint ;  “Red  Saunders,” 
by  Henry  Wallace  Phillips  ;  “The  Conqueror,”  by  Gertrude 
Atherton ;  “Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,”  by  Jane 
.  Addams  ;  “Commonwealth  or  Empire,”  by  Goldwin  Smith; 
“Ullyses,”  by  Stephen  Phillips,  and  “Napoleon,”  by  Thomas 
T.  Watson. 
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Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  who  has  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  University,  is  a  man  of  rare  genius 
and  intellect  and  possesses  all  of  the  qualifications  that 
the  president  of  the  American  University  should  have.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Columbia ;  having  in  his  college  days  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  as  a  student  and  also  taken  part  in  the 
manifold  undergraduate  activities  of  the  time.  He  also 
attended  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Paris,  but  it  was 
from  his  alma  mater  that  he  finally  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy. 

Dr.  Butler  is  as  popular  with  his  own  students  as  he 
is  with  the  teachers  at  large.  His  labors  outside  of  Colum¬ 
bia  have  not  been  allowed  to  starve  his  course  in  college, 
on  the  contrary  they  seemed  to  have  nourished  it.  He  is 
himself  a  teacher  of  unusual  power  and  suggestiveness. 
His  record  of  experience  and  achievement  is  remarkable, 
but  he  has  never  allowed  his  interest  in  his  professional 
studies  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  or  to  narrow  his  mind. 
A  scholar  and  a  man  of  affairs,  he  is  also  a  man  of  the 
world.  There  are  very  few  men  who  have  as  many  friends 
as  Dr.  Butler,  or  who  faces  life  with  so  much  zest. 


President  Roosevelt’s  visit  to  the  Charleston  Exposition 
on  April  8th  has  been  one  of  the  chief  events  of  the  Expo¬ 
sition. 


Lang’s  “Mystery  of  Mary  Stuart”  is  said  not  to  be  a 
book  which  will  command  assent  from  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  this  book  Mr.  Lang  gives  a  well  informed  account  of 
Mary’s  struggles  with  her  enemies  and — her  fate.  A 
treatise  in  which  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  is  discussed 
will  not  fail  to  afford  much  interest  to  the  critics  and  read¬ 
ers  of  to-day. 
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The  student  body  was  greatly  astonished  and  much 
grieved  to  learn  several  weeks  ago  of  the  resignation  of  our 
beloved  president,  Dr.  Dred  Peacock.  We  knew  that  his 
health  was  not  good,  but  none  of  us  ever  seriously  thought 
of  his  resigning.  His  physician  here,  and  an  eminent 
specialist  in  New  York,  have  been  advising  him  for  some 
time  that  a  more  active  life  was  positively  essential  to  his 
health — hence  this  step. 

During  the  eight  years  in  which  Dr.  Peacock  has 
presided  over  our  College,  he  has  impressed,  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  way,  his  personality  upon  all  who  have  come  in 
contact  with  him.  Personally  among  the  students  he  is 
greatly  loved  and  extravagantly  admired.  His  solicitous 
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care  of,  and  interest  in  each  student  has  always  been  more 
like  an  anxious  father  than  the  head  official  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution. 

Even  during  his  busy  office  hours  no  girl  has  ever  felt 
any  hesitancy  in  approaching  him  to  talk  over  her  work 
because  she  was  certain  of  a  cheerful  greeting,  sound 
advice,  and  practical  suggestions. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  into*  any  detailed  account 
of  Dr.  Peacock’s  management  of  Greensboro  Female 
College.  Those  who  know  anything  about  the  affairs  of 
the  College,  understand  and  appreciate  his  earnest  efforts 
and  wonderful  success  as  president.  Suffice  it  to  say  here 
that  when  he  was  elected  to  the  head  of  the  institution,  it 
was  heavily  in  debt  and  that  now  he  turns  it  over  to  his 
successor  practically  free  from  debt.  Upon  coming  into 
office  he  completely  reorganized  every  department  in  the 
curriculum,  making  vast  improvements  both  as  to  methods 
and  text-books  used.  Eight  years  ago  our  library  was 
entirely  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  work  done  here. 
Soon  after  being  elected  to  the  presidency,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Peacock  started  the  Ethel  Carr  Peacock  Library  and 
Reading  Room  in  memory  of  their  little  daughter  who  had 
recently  been  taken  from  them.  This  library  now  contains 
over  eight  thousand  well  selected  volumes  chosen  carefully 
to  meet  some  practical  and  direct  need  in  our  work. 
We  have  been  told  by  those  who  know,  that  there  is  no 
better  library  in  any  woman’s  College  in  the  South. 

During  his  administration  the  most  progressive  educa¬ 
tional  improvements  have  been  made  in  all  departments  of 
the  College.  Previous  to  the  time  when  Dr.  Peacock  was 
elected  president,  no  layman  had  ever  held  this  office  and 
there  were  some  who  were  quite  astonished  at  such  a 
departure  from  set  standards,  and  some,  who  even  doubted 
the  advisability  of  such  a  step.  The  record  that  Dr. 
Peacock  leaves  as  president  of  Greensboro  Female  College 
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is  sufficient  proof  to  all  of  the  wisdom  of  the  directors 
choice  and  also  points  to  the  fact  that  an  innovation  is 
sometimes  the  best  thing  for  an  institution. 

The  Board  of  Directors  being  wide  awake  men  and 
having  succeeded  so  admirably  with  one  departure  from 
the  precedent  of  many  years,  have  pushed  forward  even  to 
a  more  radical  change,  and  have  decided  to  put  the 
management  of  the  College  into  the  hands  of  a  woman. 
Although  we  all  recognize  that  this  is  quite  an  innovation 
in  North  Carolina,  yet  we  believe  that  success  will  crowm 
the  progressiveness  of  the  directors  and  especially  as  their 
choice  is  such  a  wise  one.  Mrs.  Eucy  H.  Robertson,  our 
present  lady  pricipal,  was  unanimously,  upon  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Dr.  Peacock,  elected  President;  thus  she  becomes 
the  first  woman  ever  elected  to  such  a  position  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Robertson  has  been  connected  with  educational 
work  in  this  State  for  about  twenty-five  years  and  has 
been  directly  connected  with  Greensboro  Female  College 
for  eighteen  years.  For  seven  years  she  held  the  chair  of 
history  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  She 
has,  at  one  time  or  another,  filled  every  literary  department 
in  this  institution,  so  she  conies  to  her  position  with  a 
practical  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  needs  and  workings 
of  each  department  that  few  presidents  have.  Mrs. 
Robertson  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  intellect  and 
ability.  While  her  special  department  for  years  has  been 
History,  yet  she  possesses  just  that  broad  culture  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  one  who  directs  the  policy  of  a  modern  College. 
Executive  ability,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  office  which 
Mrs.  Robertson  is  to  fill,  she  possesses  in  a  marked  degree, 
and  that  gracious  tact  which  counts  for  so  much  in  dealing 
with  girls  has  always  been  one  of  her  most  charming 
characteristics.  On  account  of  her  natural  gifts  of  executive 
ability,  of  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  of  a  broad 
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culture,  together  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
educational  problem  in  North  Carolina,  we  predict  during 
her  administration  a  larger  and  greater  future  for  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College. 


For  several  reasons  it  .has  been  thought  best  to  have  our 
Commencement  earlier  this  year  and  the  dates  now  fixed 
are  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  May.  Monday  night  an 
elocution  recital  will  be  given  by  the  graduates  in  elocution. 
The  Baccalaureate  sermon  will  be  preached  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Marr,  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference.  Tuesday  afternoon  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  will  be  held,  after  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  given  a  banquet.  Dr.  Mims,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.,  will  deliver  the 
address  to  the  Association  Tuesday  night.  Wednesday, 
morning  the  graduating  exercises  will  be  held  and  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  there  will  be  the  annual  concert.  Every  one 
is  invited  to  be  present,  and  all  former  students  are 
especially  desired  to  attend. 
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\  ALUMNA  DEPARTMENT  j 

Miss  Eva  Heitman  lives  in  Trinity,  N.  C. 

Miss  Myrtle  Chatham  is  living  in  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ida  Anderson  is  living  in  Fair  Bluff,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mattie  Leak  resides  in  Kernersville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Margaret  Long  is  living  in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Essie  Mock  is  living  in  Thomasville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Maud  Perry  is  living  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

i 

Miss  Pamela  Wyche  now  resides  in  Cool  Springs. 

Miss  Vetra  Turner  is  living  in  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Willie  Click  has  a  music  class  in  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sallie  Sue  Ellis  is  teaching  in  Advance,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bessie  Everitt  is  living  in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Miss  Clyde  Hamilton  resides  in  Beaver  Creek,  N.  C. 

Miss  Susie  Daughtry  resides  in  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Miss  Minnie  Best,  ’oo,  is  residing  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Miss  Mary  Stephens  is  teaching  near  Winstead,  N.  C. 

Miss  Gertrude  Satterfield,’  97,  is  teaching  in  Roxboro, 
N.  C. 

Misses  Ella  and  Julia  Webb  are  living  in  Statesville, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Barham  (  nee  Miss  Lucy  Hardin  )  now  resides 
in  Capion,  Va. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Crater,  (nee  Miss  Lula  Morris),  is  living  in 
Trinity,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  E.  T.  Ayers,  (nee  Miss  Kate  McArthur),  lives  near 
Nichols,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Fry,  (nee  Miss  Malta  Callahan),  resides  in 
Concord,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Lillard,  ( nee  Miss  Mamie  Gwyn ),  is  residing 
in  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Turner,  (nee  Miss  Ida  Sharp),  now  resides  in 
Fair  Bluff,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Merritt,  (nee  Miss  Mamie  Winstead),  is  living 
in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  P.  Mclver,  ( nee  Miss  Julia  Caudle ),  now  resides  in 
Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Whitlock,  (nee  Miss  Maud  Crosland),  is  living 
in  Rockingham,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  McKinne,  ( nee  Miss  Pearl  Stimpson)  now 
resides  in  Concord,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Thompson,  ( nee  Miss  Emma  Satterfield ), 
lives  near  Leasburg,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Kitchin,  (nee  Miss  Musette  Satterfield),  is 
residing  in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Pattie  Adams  is  teaching  music  in  the  Monroe 
Graded  School,  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mabel  Heitman,  is  pursuing  a  business  course  in 
Trinity  High  School,  Trinity,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Wilson  is  pursuing  a  literary  course  at 
Centenary  Female  College,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Cotten,  who  has  been  in  attendance 
upon  the  Mother’s  Congress,  of  which  she  is  a  leading 
spirit,  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  social  courtesies. 
Writing  of  the  promotion  given  her,  the  Washington  Star 
says: 

‘  ‘Mrs.  Robert  Cotten,  of  North  Carolina,  who  has  been  so  long  the 
corresponding  secretary,  has  now  been  elected  first  Vice-President,  and 
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she  brings  to  the  office  the  ripened  judgment  of  years  spent  in  deeds  of 
love  for  suffering  and  unfortunate  humanity.  Mrs.  Cotten  has  a  name 
as  a  writer  of  books  and  short  stories,  and  is  editor  of  the  organ  of  the 
Mother’s  Congress.  She  belongs  to  the  old-time  Southern  type  of 
women  speaking  with  the  quaintness  of  voice  and  inflection  that  is 
rarely  heard  now,  and  which  is  very  fascinating  when  the  speaker  is  a 
beautiful  woman  whose  culture  and  refinement  are  self-evident.  Mrs. 
Cotton  makes  friends  everywhere,  and  having  executive  ability  of  a  rare 
order,  and  a  wide  experience  in  the  organization  of  clubs,  it  is  thought 
she  will  bring  to  the  cabinet  of  the  national  president  exactly  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  will  make  her  an  invaluable  aid  in  prosecuting  the  work.” 

Mrs.  Cotton  was  Miss  Sallie  Southall,  ’63.  The  Message 
extends  hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  success 
in  the  work  that  she  is  engaged  in.  We  will  always  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  honors  that  may  be  bestowed  upon  her. 

We  are  glad  to  have  the  following  interesting  letters  and 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  publish  interesting  letters 
from  former  students  in  each  issue. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  G.  F.  C.  “girls,”  even  in  this  little  place 
of  Lexington.  Besides  Miss  Edna  McCrary,  mentioned  in  the  January 
Message;,  there  is  her  sister,  Miss  Clayton  McCrary,  of  the  class  of  ’93, 
now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Walker,  one  of  the  brides  of  the  winter.  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  (  nee  Maggie  Leonard,)  of  the  same  class.  She  has  recently 
moved  into  a  lovely  new  home,  just  across  the  street  from  my  own,  and 
is  one  of  our  most  charming  young  matrons.  Of  the  older  “girls,”  we 
claim  Mrs.  Dr.  W.  C.  Norman,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  she 
was  Sallie  Hargrove  of  the  class  of  ’75.  Her  sister,  Miss  Minnie 
Hargrove  of  the  class  of  ’76,  still  resides  in  Lexington,  having  elected 
to  keep  the  old  home  bright  for  a  host  of  bachelor  brothers. 

Mrs.  Frank  Hanes,  (  nee  Stella  Williams  )  of  ’78,  is  now  taking  a  course 
in  law  at  the  University  of  New  York. 

Miss  Caldwell  Hoyle,  one  of  your  recent  students,  has  a  position  in 
our  new  Graded  School. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  on  our  list,  is  Mrs.  Julia  MacCall, 
(  nee  Julia  Harlee  )  of  the  class  of  ’49,  a  charming  cultured  lady  of  the 
old  South.  From  her  I  learn  that  her  sister,  Miss  Ellen  Harlee,  of  class 
of  ’55,  is  married  and  living  in  Tommerville,  S.  C. 

Other  members  of  these  classes,  living  here  have  passed  away  in  the 
last  few  years,  prominent  among  them  were,  Mrs.  Ham  Hargrove  (  nee 
Martha  Clement )  mother  of  the  Hargrove  girls  mentioned  above,  and 
Mrs.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hill,  better  known  to  her  old  schoolmates  as  bright  fun- 
loving  Mag  March.  W.  B.  R. 

Lexington,  N.  C.  Feb.  17th,  1902. 
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Gladly  I  learned  from  Miss  Florence  Dixon,  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
CoeEEGE  Message,  and  thanks  for  the  January  number,  now  before  me. 
Your  item  heading  the  Alumnae  Department,  says:  “We  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  all  of  the  “old  girls  ”  and  especially  desire  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  classes  of  ’50  and  ’60.”  I  will  send  you  a  reminesence  even 
prior  to  those  years,  which  will  tell  of  the  pioneer  days  of  Greensboro 
Female  College,  and  those  who  composed  the  first  graduating  class  of 
1848.  Few  are  left  who  will  read  with  interest  these  lines  from  the  pen 
of  Laura  Crump.  She  has  almost  outlived  the  generation  of  those  who 
knew  her,  in  the  days  of  the  happy  girlhood,  "of  college  life,  and  none 
save  her  own  self  are  left  to  respond  with  something  for  your  CoeeEGE 
Message  from  this  first  class  of  graduates  of  1848.  The  long  lapse  of 
years  that  covers  more  than  half  a  century  holds  sacred  the  mill-stones 
that  marks  the  periods  of  time,  when  one  by  one  five  of  this  class  were 
dropped  from  the  roll  and  changed  from  this  to  an  immortal  life.  The 
years  have  sped  on  with  its  many  and  varied  changes,  and  now  as  I 
stand  alone  of  that  number,  I  hold  with  sacred  sweet  memory  each  name, 
as  it  links  me  with  the  long  ago,  and  fills  my  mind  with  cheer  and 
happiness,  while  I  am  waiting  to  join  those  who  are  waiting  for  me,  in 
the  beautiful  beyond. 

Class  of  ’46,  ’47  and  ’48.— Laura  E.  Smith,  Chatham,  N.  C.;  Nannie 
Morris,  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Sallie  Ballou,  Halifax,  Va.;  Bettie  M.  Jones, 
Edenton,  N.  C.;  Henrietta  Crump,  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  Laura  Crump, 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

These  were  six  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  first  opening  of 
College  in  1846,  and  afterwards  formed  the  first  Senior  class.  The 
establishment  of  a  College  for  the  highest  education  of  women,  was  a 
grand  era  in  the  history  of  Greensboro  at  that  early  date,  and  in  fact  the 
Methodist  Conference  with  whom  it  originated  sounded  the  key-note  of 
advancement  in  female  education,  as  never  felt  before  in  North  Carolina, 
or  adjoining  states.  The  good  preachers  and  agents  for  the  interest  of 
the  College  had  done  their  work  well,  and  even  before  the  building  was 
completed  a  full  number  to  fill  the  rooms  were  eagerly  waiting  in  their 
homes,  in  many  States  of  the  South,  to  enter  the  school.  Being  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  resident  pupils  from  the  home  of  my  uncle,  Dr.  L  J.  M. 
Lindsay,  who  was  a  Trustee  and  greatly  interested  in  the  institution,  I 
was  present  the  first  day  of  the  opening,  with  twelve  or  more  girls  from 
the  town,  and  about  the  same  number  of  boarders.  Those  were  days 
when  no  railroad  cars  came  to  the  station  laden  with  new  girls  for  the 
College,  but  the  merry  sound  of  the  long  tin  bugle  told  the  approach  of 
a  four  horse  stage  coach  as  it  wended  its  way  over  the  then  steep  hills,  as 
it  came  bringing  girls  from  every  direction,  making  a  full  school  the 
first  session.  For  the  years  of  ’46  and  ’47,  Rev.  Solomon  Lea  was 
President,  and  was  succeeded  in  ’48  by  Rev.  A.  M.  Thipps. 

The  College  record  gives  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  for  those 
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years.  I  only  wish  to  mention  one  striking  contrast  in  connection  of 
faculties  in  that  day,  and  the  present.  No  Southern  women  "were  looked 
for  as  teachers,  and  rarely  one  found  to  take  even  the  lower  class.  The 
better  educated  women  of  the  North  filled  the  schools  of  the  South. 
The  first  years  of  the  College,  Northern  female  teachers  were  imported 
for  the  work,  until  the  College  sent  out  graduates,  women  capable  of 
filling  high  positions  and  supplying  its  own  needs.  Many  of  those  have 
made  brilliant  records  as  members  of  the  faculties  of  Greensboro  Female 
College,  in  all  of  these  past  years,  while  hundreds  have  filled  honored 
positions  in  other  schools.  A  great  institution  that  has  led  so  nobly, 
this  great  reform  for  Southern  women  and  their  higher  education.  I  am 
proud  of  my  Alma  Mater,  when  I  contrast  those  primitive  days,  and  as 
it  is  now,  and  know  that  I  am  wiser,  better  and  happier,  for  what  I 
have  learned  from  being  there  and  watching  all  of  these  years,  the  lesson 
to  learn,  from  knowing  that  Education  is  progressive,  as  long  as  life 
last. 

Yours  truly, 

Laura  A.  Patrick. 
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In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  the  officers  of  our  Y.  W.  C.  A.  attended 
a  reception,  given  complimentary  to  Miss  Bridges,  Friday 
evening,  March  21st.  This  was  indeed  an  enjoyable  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  happy  hours  sped  by  only  too  quickly.  The 
evening  brought  us  in  closer  touch  with  their  association 
and  we  came  away  feeling  that  we  had  been  greatly  bene- 
fitted. 

*  *  * 

A  part  of  our  students  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Industrial  College,  Sunday  night,  March  30th, 
to  hear  Miss  Blodgett,  the  celebrated  bible  teacher.  She 
made  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  talk  and  one  which 
was  very  much  enjoyed  by  our  girls. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Message  Mrs.  Robertson, 
who  represented  our  Association  in  the  Student  Volunteer 
Convention  at  Toronto,  has  returned.  She  comes  to  us 
with  greater  zeal  to  push  forward  all  work  which  tends  to 
the  advancement  of  His  Kingdom,  which  is  the  sole  object 
of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement.  At  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity,  Mrs.  Robertson  gave  to  the  Association  a  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  and  made  us 
feel  that  we  are  a  part  of  this  great  world-wide  movement. 
For  further  account,  see  article  in  this  issue. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Frances  A.  Bridges,  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  of  the  South,  spent  four  days,  March  17-21,  with 
us.  During  this  time  she  met  with  the  Cabinet  and  the 
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various  Committees,  and  gave  them  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  methods  for  carrying  on  the  Association  work. 
She  also  talked  to  the  student  body  twice  during  her 
stay  with  us.  Miss  Bridges  has  been  in  this  work  for  the 
past  two  years,  during  which  time  she  has  given  herself  to 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  wonderfully  used 
her  as  an  agent  for  influencing  the  young  women  of 
the  South  to  take  the  yoke  of  Christ  upon  them,  and 
to  push  forward  this  noble  work. 

*  *  * 

The  annual  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
held  Thursday  evening,  March  13th.  Elections  were  made 
as  follows:  Nina  Day  vault,  President;  Letitia  Evans,  Vice- 
President  ;  Annie  Gibson  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Annie 
Miller,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Lizzie  Utley,  Treasurer, 

We  feel  sure  that  the  Association  will  continue  to  pros¬ 
per  under  the  management  of  these  competent  girls,  who 
have  the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of  the  former  officers. 

*  *  * 

A  very  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given  in  the  parlors 
by  the  Reception  Committee,  Saturday  evening,  March  22. 
The  girls  were  requested  to  bring  pencil  and  paper,  and  to 
come  representing  some  standard  book.  The  tableaeux 
from  scenes  of  Shakspere’s  plays,  given  by  the  Senior  Eng¬ 
lish  Class,  were  especially  good.  Then  those  representing 
the  titles  of  different  books  were  introduced  separately,  and 
an  opportunity  was  given  for  us  to  guess  the  title  of 
the  books  represented.  Four  girls  having  guessed  rightly 
the  same  number  of  titles,  the  first  prize  had  to  be  drawn 
by  lot  and  was  awarded  to  Miss  Letitia  Evans ;  and  the 
second  to  Miss  Bessie  McDearman. 
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LOCAL  DEPARTMENT 


‘  ‘Miss  Vera  Oldmayden  was  hardly  to  blame 
For  feeling  as  proud  as  a  queen; 

On  the  swell  hotel  register  after  her  name 
The  gallant  clerk  wrote,  ‘  Suite  16.’  ” 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  very  highly  enter¬ 
tained  with  a  candy  pulling  on  the  evening  of  March  8th, 
given  by  Miss  Rachel  Sims. 

It  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure  to  send  our  most  beloved 
Lady  Principal,  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson,  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Student  Volunteer  Convention  held  at  Toronto, 
Canada. 

A  “Fudge  Party”  was  given  by  Miss  Rachel  Sims  to 
her  elocution  class  on  March  ist.  This  rare  treat  afforded 
much  fun  for  the  girls,  and  diverted  their  minds  from  the 
regular  school  duties  for  the  evening. 

Teacher  of  History:  Miss  A— What  “System”  (refer¬ 
ring  to  the  “Spoils  System”)  was  instituted  by  President 
Jackson  when  he  came  into  office? 

(Pupil  with  an  air  of  uncertainty)  The  “Solar  System.” 

The  following  officers  of  the  Literary  Societies  have 
been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Of  the  Irving — Miss 
Eliza  Smith,  president ;  Miss  Mary  Bond,  vice-president ; 
Miss  Lillie  Sherrod,  secretary ;  Miss  Laura  Wilson,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  Miss  Zula  Hinshaw,  critic ;  Miss  Lottie  Barnes, 
censor.  Of  the  Emerson — Miss  Nell  Nelson,  president; 
Miss  May  Rone,  vice-president ;  Miss  Lizzie  Utley,  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Miss  Floy  Leach,  treasurer ;  Miss  Martha  Dozier, 
critic  ;  Miss  Bessie  McDearman,  censor. 
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“Mrs.  Jarley’s  Wax  Works”  were  presented  in  the 
Chapel  by  our  Dramatic  Club  under  the  management  of 
Miss  Sims,  the  elocution  teacher,  on  the  evening  of  March 
8th.  This  very  unique  affair  occasioned  much  laughter, 
and  was  pronounced  quite  a  success. 

Miss  Frances  Bridges,  the  Traveling  Secretary  of  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A.,  stopped  with  us  the  17th  of  March  and  spent 
several  days.  She  gave  some  very  interesting  talks  to  the 
school-body,  and  her  suggestions  to  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Association  were  very  beneficial. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  March  the  officers  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  were  invited  to  a  reception  given  at  the 
Normal,  complimentary  to  Miss  Bridges,  the  traveling 
secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  evening  proved  to  be  a 
most  enjoyable  occasion,  and  one  long  to  be  reinembeied 
by  those  who  attended. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  girls  spent  Easter  at  their  homes, 
among  whom  were  Misses  Hunter  and  Satterfield,  of  Rox- 
boro;  Misses  Walker  and  Angier,  of  Durham;  Misses 
Stimpson  and  Dayvault,  of  Concord  ;  Miss  Stella  School- 
field,  of  Reidsville ;  Miss  Ruth  Hughes,  of  Raleigh  ;  and 
Miss  Pegrain  of  Durham. 

A  “Book  Party”  was  given  by  the  faculty  and  students 
in  the  parlors,  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  March.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Dramatic  Club  presented 
several  Shakesperian  tableaux.  The  manner  in  which 
they  were  presented  showed  good  dramatic  training,  and  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  Shakespere. 

The  young  ladies  celebrated  in  a  most  unique  manner 
Washington’s  birthday.  Mrs.  Roberson,  lady  principal, 
arranged  so  as  to  give  us  a  “  Colonial  Tea.  Every  one 
came  dressed  to  represent  some  historical  character ;  each 
had  spared  no  means  or  time  in  preparing  her  costume. 
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We  were  received  at  the  entrance  of  the  first  parlor  by  the 
butler,  who  introduced  each,  or  each  couple,  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  party,  which  consisted  of  General  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
Mrs.  Mary  Washington,  Miss  Nellie  and  Mr.  Laurence 
Custis.  After  being  most  charmingly  entertained  by  music 
and  games  for  several  hours  we  were  served  with  tea  and 
seed-cake.  After  much  lingering,  to  bid  each  Colonial 
guest  farewell,  we  were  hastened  to  _our  rooms  by  the 
“  wink.” 

We  have  had  the  following  visitors  during  the  past 
month  :  Messrs.  Gwynn,  of  Elkin  ;  Johnson,'  of  Leesburg  ; 
Blalock,  of  Norwood ;  P.  E.  King,  Raymon  Turnage, 
Frank  Lyon,  and  Martin  Frizelle,  of  Trinity  College ; 
Whitehead,  of  Yazoo  City,  Miss  ;  George  Moore,  of  Lenoir  ; 
Aid.  H.  Vann,  of  Franklinton  ;  Mrs.  Dixon  and  Miss  Pearl 
Dixon,  of  Raleigh. 

The  elocution  class  gave  a  recital  in  the  Chapel  Satur¬ 
day,  March  15th.  The  program  for  the  evening  was  as 


follows : 

PART  I. 

Casket  Scene — from  Merchant  of  Venice . Miss  May  Rone 

Song — “  For  This  ” . . Miss  Minnie  Stansik 

Recitation — “  The  Duel  ” . Miss  Jueia  Gibson 

Recitation — “  Last  Appearance  of  Lady  Macbeth  ” .  .Miss  Mary  Bond 

Song — “  Eventide  ” . Miss  Joe  Griffin 

Recitation — “  Limitations  of  Youth  ” . Miss  Nina  Dayvauet 

PART  II. 

Recitation — “  Bird’s  Fairy  Tale  ” . Miss  May  Smith 

Song — “  Dear  Heart  ” . Miss  Ray  Moore 

Recitation — “So  was  I ” . Miss  Derickson 

One  Act  Farce — “A  Love  of  a  Bonnet.” 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT 


“Laddie,”  in  the  Pine  and  Thistle ,  is  a  sweet  little  story, 
and  there  are  one  or  two  other  good  stories.  We  do  not 
find  much  poetry  in  this  magazine,  though  what  we  do 
find  is  good. 

We  expect  much  of  the  Vanderbilt  Observer  and  are 
seldom  disappointed.  The  February  number  is  good  from 
cover  to  cover.  “  A  Stiff  Proposition  ”  is  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  the  month. 

In  William  and  Mary  College  Monthly  we  find  a  cleverly 
written  “  Letter  From  a  Father  to  his  Son  Who  Has  Been 
Elected  President  of  the  Final  Ball  at  College.”  “  The 
Parson  in  Literature  ”  is  also  good. 

We  find  the  February  number  of  the  Davidson  College 
Magazine  very  good.  The  second  essay,  on  Sophocles,  by 
Dr.  Harding  is  especially  good.  “The  Ghost  of  Walnut 
Gap”  is  the  best  story,  although  there  are  several  other 
very  interesting  ones. 

In  the  Carolmian  we  have  a  sympathetic  and  well-writ- 
ten  sketch  of  Desdemana,  one  of  Shakspeare’s  most  noble 
women.  Not  so  good  is  the  criticism  of  “  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.”  Of  the  fiction,  which  is  hardly  above  the 
average,  “  My  Client  ”  is  the  best. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  Smith  College  Monthly ,  and 
the  February  number  is  especially  good.  “A  study  of  John 
Stuart  Mill”  is  very  instructive,  and  should  be  read  by  all 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  editorials  of 
this  magazine  are  always  good.  The  poetry  in  this  num¬ 
ber  is  also  note-worthy. 
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The  Trinity  Archive  always  has  something  good.  In 
the  February  number  “  Eugene  Field’s  Literary  Work”  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  articles.  Another  good  one  is 
«  The  Short  Stories  of  Kipling.”  “  A  Loss  Which  Was  a 
Gain  ”  is  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  fiction. 

The  contributors  to  the  fiction  departments  of  many  of 
our  magazines  would  do  well  to  read  carefully  the  article 
on  the  “  Faults  In  Students’  Stories”  in  the  Wake  Forest 
Student  for  February.  Students  of  North  Carolina  History 
will  be  interested  in  “  The  Battle  of  Elizabethtown  ”  found 
in  this  issue. 

The  educational  number  of  the  State  Normal  Magazine 
deserves  special  study;  the  awakening  of  greater  educa¬ 
tional  interest  in  our  State  just  at  present  led  by  our  “  edu- 
tion  governor”  makes  such  a  number  most  timely. 

“  Educational  Statesmanship  ”  and  “  The  School  That 
Built  a  Town  ”  will  repay  careful  reading. 

In  the  “Ray  of  the  Children”  in  this  issue  of  the  Clem- 
son  College  Magazine  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
child  should  be  excluded,  by  law,  from  the  mills,  is  brought 
up  and  very  forcibly  discussed.  All  those  interested  in  the 
labor  question  of  the  South  would  do  well  to  read  this 
discussion.  The  editorials  are  interesting  and  well  written, 
we  are  sorry,  however,  to  note  that  good  original  poetry  is 

lacking. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  : 
Davidson  College  Magazine ,  Guilford  Collegian ,  M  illiam 
and  Mary  Monthly ,  Red  and  White ,  Wake  Forest  Student , 
Yale  Courant ,  Clemson  College  Chronicle ,  The  Carolinian , 
Smith  College  Monthly ,  Crimson  and  Gold ,  Vanderbilt 
Observer ,  State  Normal  Magazine ,  Trinity  Archive ,  Mes¬ 
senger^  Pine  and  Thistle ,  The  Revival ,  High  School 
Gazette ,  N.  C.  Law  Journal ,  Oxionman ,  Barnard  College 
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Everything  First-class.  ’Phone  172. 

Goods  Delivered  Free.  232  South  Elnt  Street. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

m  CHINAWflRE  HEADQUARTERS  « 

E.  M.  GALDGLEUGH  &  BRO. 

Large  Dealers  in  China, 

Class,  Crockery  Ware, 

Fine  Lamps  ====== 

219  South  Elm  Street,  Opposite  Benbow  Hall 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Visiting  Cards 
Printed  or  Engraved 
Wedding  Invitations 
College  _/ Inna  a  Is 

J.  J.  STONE  &  CO., 
V'RIJVTE'RS 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Silderman  *s  Studio^ 

113$  East  Market  Street. 

Jffigh  Srade  ^Photography 

Special  ^Prices  to  S.  C.  Sir  Is. 

J.  A.  Odell,  Pres.  J.  Norman  Wills,  Sec.  C.  H.  Ireland,  Treas. 

Odell  Hardware  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

foreign  and  Domestic  hardware 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  HILL  SUPPLIES. 

Guns,  Ammunition,  Sporting  Goods,  Cutlery,  Stoves, 
Wood  and  Tinware*  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes* 

GREENSBORO,  N,  C. 

Prompt  attention  to  Ma.il  Orders. 


NOW  FOR  YOUR  FEET! 


When  you  want  a  Shoe  for  any  occasion,  you  want  one  that  !s 
just  right,  not  a  nearly  so.  Nothing  but  just  right  suits. 
Nothing  but  giving  satisfaction  suits  us;  that ’s  why  we  take 
pleasure  in  offering  you  the  well  known  ZIEGLER  BROS. 
SHOES — they  are  just  right.  Come  in  and  look  at  these  Shoes. 

J.  M.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 


AD  VERTISEMEN  TS. 


The 


Ca>.pitaJ, 

Surplus, 


City  National 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

$100,000.00 

20.000.00 

Accounts  of  individuals  solicited. 


Special  attention  given  to  laddies’ 
personal  accounts.r**,v*^^'»,>^*7y* 

J.  M.  WALKER.  LEE  H.  BATTLE 

President.  -  Cashier. 


R.  GILMER’S  connection  with  the  largest  whole¬ 
sale  Dress  Goods  house  in  New  York  gives  us 
a  decided  advantage  over  other  merchants. 


We  B\iy  Dress  Goods  CKeaper 
We  Sell  Dress  Goods  Cheaper 


We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Dress  Goods — Me  carry 
the  finest  line  of  Dress  Goods  in  the  city. 

S.  L.  GSLSV1ER  &  CO., 

The  Dress  Goods  People. 


A  CLEAN  RECORD 

For  the  departing;  year— so  clean,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  impossible, 
almost,  to  make  next  year’s  any  cleaner.  THE  GATE  CITY  STEAM 
LAUNDRY  may  be  considered  the  only  linen-cleansing  establishment  in 
the  city.  We  do  what  others  attempt  :  Launder  all  classes  of  goods  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  without  doing  them  injury. 

Thanking  you  for  past  patronage,  and  soliciting  a  continuance  of 
same,  we  are,  Yours  to  serve, 

GATE  CITY  STEAM  LAUNDRY, 

Phone  176.  II4  Fayetteville  Street. 

W.  A.  FIELDS,  Proprietor. 


J.  W.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

THE  PIONEER 

SPOT  CASH  WHOLESALE  HOUSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


We  are  now  selling  goods  in  NINE  (9)  States.  New  Spring  Stock 
just  opened  up.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  “  Commercial  Traveler  ”  and 
see  how  cheap  we  are  selling  goods. 
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The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  S.  flail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 

Operates  THROUGH  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 

WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THROUGH  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 

ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

THE  NORFOLK  AND  CHATTANOOGA  LIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
Seashore,  traversing  “The  Eand  of  the  Sk3%”  the  most  magnificent  scenery  east 
of  the  Rockies. 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  LIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
through  car  trains  in  the  United  States.  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 
Daily  in  the  South. 

NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  DINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Florida.  Through  trains  and  Pullman  Buffet  cars  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville  and 
Tampa. 

4®“For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway  or  write 

R.  E.  VERNON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  A.  TURK,  A.  P.  T.  M.,  S.  H.  HARDWICK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


(y  rissom  &  Fordham 


310  South  Elm  Street 


PRESCRIPTION 

DRUGGISTS 

Perfumery  Hurlburt’s  Papers 

Fine  Soaps  Brushes 

Kern’s  Candies  Fountain  Drinks 


Greervsboro 
Female  College 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


l 


Devoted  to  the  education  of  Voting  Ulotnen 

ARGE  FACULTY  of  twelve  specialists* 
P  j  Schools  of  Music,  Art,  Elocution*  Business 
and  Literary  Courses.  Charges  moderate 
—  Board  $10*00  per  month*  Well -equipped  Labora¬ 
tories  for  individual  work;*  Library  of  more  than 
7,000  volumes  for  reference  and  general  reading* 
College  building  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  campus  of  forty 
acres*  Elevation,  800  feet  above  sea -level*  Health 
record  unsurpassed.  *««««««  Send  for  catalogue. 

DUED  PEACOCK,  "President 


A  Queen 
Among  Shoes 


Price 


$3.00 


In  presenting  this  wonderful  Shoe  we  have  placed 
before  you  a  Shoe  of  exceptional  value  -for  the  price* 
Best  of  everything  —  workmanship  and  material  — 
made  in  various  styles  —  fit  perfectly — retain  their 
shape*  Superior  to  any  Shoe  made  at  the  price* 
Width  from  A  to  E*  &  Sold  exclusively  by 


Ward  Shoe  Company 

Fitters  of  Feet. 


FARISS 


9  DRUG  everything  in  the  drug  line 

STORE  TOILET  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES 


OPPOSITE  HOTEL  GUILFORD 


OUR  SODA  FOUNTAIN  IS  RUN 
— . . all  THE  year 


Sf  2/ 


a  a  Cloak,  jDress  So o els, 

OU  TIGQCl  White  Soods,  hosiery, 

jCaces,  SCid  Stoves,  or 
Jfifa  n  dkerch  ief  ;  :  /  /  /  /  /  /  :  / 


Call 


on  me. 


i 


r  can  serve  you  with  Ike  best,  and  at  the  bottom  price. 


&  tv  is  A  to  than  A  tAo  young  iadios  of  tAe  Cot/eye  for  tAoir 
past  generoua  patronage >  and  trust  tAat  Jf  may  merit  a 
continuance.  97/y  Carpet  Department  is  fitted  wit  A  tAo 
dost  tAo  mitts  can  produce.  2fiAen  you  get  to  u> A  ere  you 
need  a  Carpet,  f  witt  6e  ytad  to  Aear  from  you. 


230  South  Ctm  St, 


C.  Sf.  *Dorsett. 


PRESS  OF  JOS.  J.  STONE  &  CO.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  rf 

Mi  no! a  \®\ 


SEE 

THAT  THIS 


TRADE  MARK 
IS  BRANDED 
ON  EVERY 
SHOE, 


1  Kibo  Kid. 
Light  Sole, 
Medium  High  Heel. 


Exact  Reproduction  of  this  Style  Shoe.  * 


QUEEN 

QUALITY 

There ’s  a  treat  in  store  for  those  women 
who  have  n’t  worn  a  pair  of  these  famous 
Shoes. 

Elegance— Service— Comfort 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  30  styles 
is  our  “Athens”  model.  A  boot  that 
gives  the  foot  a  long,  shapely  appearance, 
with  extra  length  at  the  toe.  A  most 
comfortable  Shoe,  as  well  as  striking  y 
handsome  in  its  lines.  Button  and  Lace. 
Every  style  for  Street,  Dress,  House, 
Outing.  \ 

Sold  Exclusively  in  Greensboro  at 

SHR1ER.’S 

216  SOUTH  ELM  STREET 


Jfearry  ~  SSros,  Co, 

CHEAPEST  STORE  ON  EARTH 


First-class  goods  always  on  hand,  at  prices  that  will 
compel  yow  to  buy.  Come  early  and  get  the  bargains 
that  are  offered  daily  in  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Notions, 
Shoes,  Clothing,  Hats,  Trunks,  Gloves,  Corsets, 
Hosiery,  Ribbons,  etc.,  etc. 


jffarry  %  £$ei/c  t/Sros,  Co, 

- — — — CHEAPEST  STORE  ON  EARTH  - - 

GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


m 

DR.  JNO.  H.  WHEELER  1 

|  308/4  South  Elm  Street  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Sig 

SSSij 
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HO  TEL 
G  UILFORD 


fl  Ji  Strictly  ittoacm 
U  fiotcl  in  ail  of  its 
A  Appointments  *« 


GREENSBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HOWELL  COBB , 

Proprietor. 


MARION  COBB , 

Manager. 


YOUNG  LAPSES 


r£i/c  arc  ma/cingr  a  spcc/a/tp  of  fPic/ure  ^’ramrntj. 
f/jtrin ff  us  j/ our  SPio/uros  and  (/ ivo  us  a  trtezh  el/Sa 
a/so  /coop  a  nico  /ino  of  tS '/a/ionery,  ^fr/  t77/ci/cria/t 
53i&/es,  S/joo/cs  —  in  fact  ovary //tiny  /cop/  in  a  firs /- 
c/ass  S/a/ionory  S/ore. 


WHARTON  BROS 


Eshe  CHAS.  H.  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

Works:  17th  and  Lehigh  Avenue 
Salesroom:  1527  Chestnut  Street 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Commencement  Invitations  and  CIa.ss  Day  Progra.ms 

Class  and  Fraternity  Stationery,  Fraternity  Cards  and  Visiting  Cards, 

Menus  and  Dance  Programs,  Book  Plates, 

Class  Pins  and  Medals. 

CLASS  ANNUALS  AND  ARTISTIC  PRINTING 


G.  ^CHIRMER 


Publishers  and 
Importers  of 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE 
Imported  European  Editions 


35  UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 


MUSIC 


& 


CA  TA  LOGS  Of  GRADED  GUIDES 
Sent  Free  on  Application 
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Dr.  J.  S.  BETTS 
Dentist 


*Dr.  Jf.  6.  Wyche, 

D  C  N  I  I 5  1  #*=> 


Opposite  Hotel  Guilford 

JAMES  E.  BROOKS 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

’Phone  89 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

E.  L.  STAMEY,  M.  D. 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

’Phone  25 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

T.UJ.  Banner,  m.h. 

810 South  Elm  Street, 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

\ 

Practice  jCimited  to  Cyo,  Car, 
9/ose  and  TJhroat. 


Office  in  Savings  Bank  Building, 
South  Elm  Street, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Office  ’Phone  29.  Residence  ’Phone  22. 

Zjo  the  College  Sirls  : 

Jffyou  Aave  Pictures  of  any 
/c/nd  io  frame  dr/ny  t/iem  to 

C.  0.  Cordis, 

/ 20  Cast  <77/ar/cet  Street. 

Mrs.  Had  Ireland  Thacker  &  Go. 

(Successors  to  Mrs.  Annie  S.  Cator) 

'fashionable  millinery 

Skirts,  Notions, 
Toilet  Articles,  etc. 

112  South  Elm  Street. 

Rankin  Bros.  Grocery  Go. 

y>ancg  Srocers 

Pruits,  Confectioneries >  Canned 
Soods  of  Cuory  ‘Description , 
jf/nported  and  ‘Domestic. 

215  S.  Elm  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

^Stono  7 <5*. 
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WE  WANT  YOU 
=  TO  DROP  INs 

“The  Little  Store 
Around  the  Corner” 

Rosenblatt  &  Ellington 

JEWELERS  ■  ■■  " . 

103  West  riarket  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


MILLINERY  *22  FANCY  GOODS 

HEN  you  want  Hats,  Gloves, 
Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Ra¬ 
ces,  Neckwear,  Toilet  Articles,  etc. 
call  on  me  and  I  shall  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  supplying  your  needs::::::::: 

A  ten  per  cent,  discount  is  allowed 
on  all  trimmed  hats. 

New  Goods  received  daily 
throughout  the  season. 

MRS.  N.  C.  WEATHERLY 

109  East  Market  St. 


THE  NEW  CANDY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Best  Quality 
The  Best  Quantity 
The  Best  Eating 
The  Best  Box 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Fine 
Chocolates,  Bon-Bons,  etc.,  also  Fancy 
Ice  Cream  for  all  occasions. 

THE  ATHENIAN 

340  South  Rlm  St. 

’Phone  92.  Prompt  Delivery. 


Sood 

Watches 


Jpewelry 

^Diamonds 

Silverware 

Novelties 


Schiffman 


jewelry 

Comp’j/ 


octet/ nr?  ^fcivetore 


SMITH’S  CAFE 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 
Oranges,  Apples, 
Fine  Candies,  Ice 
Cream,  Oysters,  etc.,  etc., 
’Phone  No.  200,  and  the 

GOODS  WILL  BE  DELIVERED 

promptly  ::::::::::::: 

MRS.  GORRELL  &  DORSETT 
fine  millinery 

glOVeS 

No.  109  West  Market  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Special  terms  to  College  girls. 

Mail  orders  promptly  filled. 


TROXLER  BROS. 

FINE  GROCERIES 
FRESH  FRUITS 
CANNED  GOODS 
CANDIES 

Prompt  Delivery.  ’Phone  113. 

TTf ill  inert/  for  Jill 

We  are  now  ready  to  serve 
you  all  with  an  up-to-date  line 
of  SPRING  AND  SUMMER 
niLLINERY.  Call  and  select 
while  the  stock  is  fresh. 

97/ rs.  3?osa  JPamner  Carte / 

/O 7  West  *77/ a r hot  Street. 
Opp.  Court  Jffouse. 
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The  Vision,  of  Jor\a.thai\  Woodrow. 

E.  H. 

OVER  in  the  west  the  sun  was  lingering,  like  a  great 
golden  ball  of  fire,  lingering,  as  if  loath  to  leave  the 
scene  outspread  before  it — of  fields  green  with 
young  wheat,  or  brown  where  the  plow  had  up¬ 
turned  the  sod,  ready  for  the  first  planting  of  corn  of 
peach  trees,  which  were  masses  of  pink  bloom,  mingled 
with  the  white  of  pears  and  sweet  cherries — of  springing 
flowers  and  budding  trees,  in  which  one  caught  the  flash 
now  and  then  of  gray,  red  and  blue  wings,  as  the  birds, 
back  from  their  winter  homes,  flew  from  branch  to  branch, 

revelling  in  the  return  of.  spring. 

Jonathan  Woodrow  sat  in  the  door  of  the  big  kitchen 
and  looked  out  at  the  newly-awakened  world,  dreamily.  It 
had  grown  too  dark  to  read,  and  his  frail  hands  lay  clasped 
over  the  big  volume  in  his  lap.  A  flock  of  robins  were 
twittering  noisily  in  the  trees  without,  but  there  was  no 
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other  sound  to  break  the  stillness,  except,  somewhere  in  the 
distance,  the  sound  of  a  woman’s  voice,  singing  as  only  a 
woman  can  when  she  goes  happily  about  her  household 
tasks.  It  was  a  glorious  young  voice,  full  of  unrepressed 
happiness,  with  a  throbbing  note  of  tenderness  running 
through  its  cadences,  and  it  came  distinctly  and  clearly, 
like  the  song  of  a  bird,  to  the  old  man  in  the  door. 

He  smiled  as  the  singing  came  nearer,  and  turned  his 
eyes  from  the  glow  of  >the  sunset  to  the  path,  which  ran 
down  hill  to  the  spring.  Up  through  the  gathering  dark¬ 
ness,  between  the  pink-robed  peach  trees,  which  perfumed 
the  air  faintly,  came  a  girl,  a  tall  sweet  girl,  who  carried 
in  each  hand  a  brimming  bucket  of  water,  with  a  careless 
ease,  which  betokened  perfect  health.  There  was  about 
her  a  certain  lithe  grace,  which  only  a  life  of  unrestrained 
freedom  can  give,  and  the  head  on  which  was  piled  a  mass 
of  dark  hair,  was  held  erect,  with  a  little  air  of  pride,  but 
the  eyes,  which  looked  out  from  under  the  broad  white 
brow,  were  blue,  with  an  expression  in  them  of  soft  serious¬ 
ness,  not  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  determination 
expressed  in  mouth  and  chin. 

At  the  sight  of  the  old  man  in  the  door,  she  quickened 
her  steps,  and  the  song  stopped  suddenly,  “  Have  you  been 
missing  me,  father?”  she  called  gaily — u  it  was  so  lovely  at 
the  spring  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  sit  there 
and  listen  to  the  water.  I  thought  you  would  not  mind  so 
long  as  you  had  your  book.” 

u  I  didn’t,  dear  child,  but  it  was  not  the  book  that  kept 
me  company,  but  thy  song.  I  could  hear  thee  so  plainly? 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  thy  voice  was  echoing  the 
song  thy  mother  was  singing  in  heaven,  with  the  angels.” 

The  girl  had  passed  into  the  kitchen,  black  and  shadowy 
now  in  the  dying  light,  and  from  somewhere  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  she  laughed,  half  merrily,  half  tenderly,  at  her  father’s 
words. 
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“  It  was  a  love  song,  father,”  she  said  putting  the  buckets 
on  the  shelf,  “  so  it  could  not  be  an  echo  of  mother’s  I  fear. 
The  songs  she  sings  are  great  and  glorious  hymns  of  praise. 

I  guess  a  foolish  little  song  like  the  one  I  was  singing 
would  be  all  out  of  place  in  heaven.  I  often  think  of  how 
mother  looks  and  sings  in  heaven,  of  how  her  voice  rings 
out  above  all  the  others.  And  I  fancy,  too,  that  she  is 
always  near  us  in  sorrow,  to  comfort  us  with  her  presence. 

Isn’t  it  a  beautiful  thought?” 

“  It  is  indeed,  daughter,”  Jonathan  Woodrow  answered, 

softly. 

Annie  said  nothing  further,  but  went  about  the  kitchen 
putting  things  to  rights,  quietly,  as  if  not  to  disturb  her 
father’s  meditation. 

The  time  of  labor  had  long  since  passed  for  Jonathan 
Woodrow.  Long  before,  in  the  strength  of  his  youth, 
when  life  was  sweet  and  hope  lived  a  perpetual  inmate  of 
his  breast,  he  had  known  all  the  unrest  of  ambition.  Early 
and  late  he  had  toiled  to  attain  the  thing  he  desired  above 
all  others — a  college  education.  Instinctively  he  loved 
books  and  the  knowledge  they  contained,  and  there  was 
that  in  the  vigor  and  depth  of  his  brain  power  which  gave 
promise  of  great  things.  Almost  he  had  reached  the  goal 
of  his  hopes,  and  then  came  the  Civil  War  with  its  blight 
for  the  South,  its  sorrow  and  ruin,  and  Jonathan  Woodrow 
was  among  the  first  to  join  those  who  gave  themselves  for 
the  protection  of  their  country  and  their  rights. 

Bravely,  as  did  all  others,  he  went  through  those  four 
years  of  bloodshed  and  want,  of  victory  and  defeat,  yet 
keeping  in  his  heart  a  .firm  belief  in  the  religion  of  his 
Quaker  mother,  and  using  the  quaint  thee  and  thou  of  the 
Friends  with  characteristic  tenacity.  When  the  struggle 
was  over  he  laid  down  his  arms  and  went  home,  broken  in 
health,  with  all  hope  of  achieving  his  ambition  gone,  and 
deep  in  his  heart  an  unreasoning  hatred  and  bitterness 
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toward  those  who  had  ruined  his  own,  as  well  as  his  coun¬ 
try’s,  life.  Courageously  he  took  up  the  drudgery  of  farm 
life,  lightening  it  as  best  he  could,  by  his  books.  Then 
love  came  to  him,  brightening  the  waste  places  of  his  life, 
till  he  forgot  the  things  he  had  lost,  in  contemplation  of 
those  he  had  gained,  and  with  his  young  wife,  lived  ideally 
happy.  But  one  sad  day  he  lost  her,  too,  and  having  laid 
her  to  rest,  came  back  to  his  memories  and  books,  and  the 
child  left  to  his  care,  whom,  as  time  passed,  he  grew  to  love 
more  and  more,  wrapping  her  in  the  halo  of  her  mother’s 
sweetness  and  saintliness,  till  he  found  she  needed  no 
borrowed  luster,  but  possessed  a  rare  sufficiency  of  her 
own. 

“Thy  mother  had  a  lovely  voice,”  he  said  presently, 
breaking  the  silence,  u  she,  like  thee,  used  to  make  the  old 
house  ring  with  music  in  the  happy  days  when  I  first 
brought  her  here  a  bride.  I  often  thought  that  heaven 
could  be  no  happier,  and  the  song  of  the  seraphim  no 
sweeter  than  hers.  Thy  mother  was  a  woman  in  a  thous¬ 
and,  Annie,  one  who  made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  I  am  glad  thee  is  like  her.” 

Always  thus  the  old  man  spoke  of  his  dead  wife’s  praises, 
in  phases  gathered  from  his  books,  and  Annie  answered  in 
the  same  vein,  both  to  suit  his  humor,  and  because  in  her 
own  heart  she  felt  an  adoring  veneration  for  the  long  lost 
mother.” 

“  Come  out  here,  Annie,  on  the  door  step,  and  let  us  talk. 
I  somehow  love  this  spot  better  than  any  other  about  the 
house,  because  it  looks  toward  the  sunset.  Thy  mother 
liked  it  best,  too,  and  always  when  her  work  was  done,  she 
sat  here,  and  I  beside  her,  holding  her  hand  and  looking 
into  her  beautiful  face — I  envied  no  king  in  this  wide  world 
then,  Annie.” 

Annie  came  out  on  the  step,  and,  sitting  down,  put  her 
arms  around  her  knees  and  sat  quietly  listening  to  her 
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father’s  thin  old  voice,  telling  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth, 
the  story  of  his  ever  young  love. 

“  It  was  just  such  a  day  as  this  when  I  brought  thy 
mother  home,”  the  old  man  went  on,  “  the  peach  and  pear 
trees  were  in  bloom  and  the  violets  out  there  in  the  yard, 
too.  I  remember  how  delighted  she  was  with  the  old  house, 
how  she  used  to  love  the  moss  on  the  roof  and  the  ivey  on 
the  chimneys,  and  she  said  she  had  much  rather  have  it 
than  a  new  one,  but  that  it  was  old  and  respectable  looking 
and  made  her  quite  ashamed  of  being  so  young  and  foolish. 
We  were  very  happy  together,  Annie.” 

UI  am  sure  of  it,  dear  father,”  the  girl  said.  “  It  seems 
to  me  there  could  be  no  sweeter  place  than  this  to  spend 
one’s  honeymoon,  as  they  call  it.  But,  tell  me,  father,  did 
no  one  object  to  you  marrying  mother  ?  Were  her  parents 
quite  willing?  You  know  we  read  together  once  that  the 
course  of  true  love  was  never  smooth.  Was  not  yours - ■?” 

“  Yes,  yes,  ours  was  unbroken  by  anything,  because 
between  thy  mother  and  me  there  was  too  great  a  nearness 
for  misunderstanding  to  ever  creep  in,  and  there  was  no  out¬ 
side  hindrance,  no  one  objected,  but  it  probably  would  have 
made  no  difference  if  they  had.  I  should  be  minus  a  very 
precious  comfort  now,  did  I  not  think  I  should  have  had 
thy  mother  had  all  the  world  objected.  She  always  said 
that  nothing  could  have  kept  us  apart,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  have  been  wrong  for  her  to  leave  all  and  come  to 
me,  since  the  life  of  each  was  spoiled  without  the  other. 
But  that  reminds  me,  Annie,  I  had  forgotten  that  thee  was 
a  grown  woman,  and  needs  must  have  lovers  like  all  others. 
*  To  me  thee  is  always  my.  little  child,  however  thee  may  be 
to  others.  William  Watson  came  here  to-day  asking  my 
consent  to  marry  thee  ;  he  is  a  fine  lad,  and  worthy  of  thee, 
no  doubt,  but  I  told  him  it  could  not  be.” 

Under  the  cover  of  darkness  Annie  laid  her  head  down 
on  the  hands  clasped  over  her  knees,  but  said  nothing. 
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“  I  will  tell  thee  why,  daughter,”  Jonathan  Woodrow 
continued,  u  I  have  often  talked  to  thee  of  the  war,  Annie, 
how  it  came  when  I  was  young,  and  passed,  leaving  me 
with  nothing  that  seemed  worth  living  for  until  thy  mother 
came,  took  my  broken  life  and  made  it  beautiful  with  her 
love,  but  there  was  one  thing  that  I  did  not  tell  thee, 
because  I  had  thought  to  save  thee  from  the  knowledge 
that  such  wickedness  exists  in  the  world. 

“  Before  the  war  came  there  lived,  not  far  from  us,  a  man, 
a  very  thrifty  man,  who  early  began  to  lay  up  for  himself 
treasures  upon  earth,  and  when  the  war  came  he  did  not  go, 
because  he  thought  slave-holding  was  wrong,  and  believed 
the  North  was  right  in  taking  the  negroes  from  our  control; 
so  while  others  were  in  the  midst  of  battles  and  suffering, 
he  was  at  home  here,  growing  and  prospering  day  by  day. 
Thee  can  never  know,  Annie,  for  none  can  ever  tell  thee, 
all  the  horrors  of  the  reconstruction  days,  but  while  we 
suffered  and  starved  and  well  nigh  died,  this  man  that  I  tell 
thee  of,  looked  on  with  indifferent  eyes,  and  was  hand  and 
glove  with  our  oppressors  at  the  North  and  the  “  carpet¬ 
baggers  ”  here  in  the  South,  nay ;  he  made  himself  one  of 
them.  Not  a  family  far  or  near,  but  felt  the  weight  of  his 
oppression,  some  more,  some  less.  When  I  came  home  I 
found  my  father  dead,  my  mother  living  in  a  little  cabin 
on  the  plantation.  Tike  many  others,  she  had  lost  every¬ 
thing  she  had,  and  was  compelled  to  mortgage  her  property. 
This  man  held  the  mortgage,  and  when  it  was  up,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  turn  her,  a  poor  defenceless  woman,  home¬ 
less  in  the  world.  It  took  long  years  of  hard  work  on  my 
part  to  buy  back  the  old  home  place,  but  I  did  at  last.  Thy 
mother  took  all  bitterness  out  of  my  life,  but  even  her  influ¬ 
ence  could  not  abate  the  hatred  I  felt  toward  Silas  Watson, 
William’s  father,  for  it  was  he,  Annie.  I  think  she  shared 
the  feeling  somewhat  herself,  as  was  but  natural,  tho’  she 
was  careful  not  to  say  so.  Through  all  the  country  there 
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was  no  mail  so  loathed  and  despised  as  Silas  Watson,  and 
tho’  it  does  not  behoove  us  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  I  have 
told  thee  this  because  I  think  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
best  for  thee  to  know  it.  Thee  sees  now  why  thee  cannot 
marry  William,  if  thee  wished,  and  I  do  not  think  thee 
does,  I  hope  thee  does  not.” 

Twilight  was  over  and  night  had  come  down,  a  deep, 
solemn  night,  with  only  the  stars  for  a  light  to  it  occas¬ 
ionally  in  the  distance  a  bright  glow  from  a  pile  of  burn¬ 
ing  brush  flared  up  suddenly  and  as  suddenly  died  away, 
leaving  the  world  darker  for  its  having  been.  In  the  dark¬ 
ness  the  old  man  could  not  see  Annie’s  face,  but  as  the 
seconds  passed  and  she  said  nothing,  he  grew  alarmed. 

“  Annie,”  he  cried,  somewhat  querously,  “  thee  does  not 
speak,  and  I  — I  remember  now  that  thee  was  singing  a  love 
song  at  the  spring.  Thy  mother  used  to  do  that  way  when 
she  loved  me,  Annie.  It  cannot  be  that  thee  loves  William, 

daughter  ?” 

Yes,  father,”  the  girl  said  very  quietly,  without  turning 
her  head. 

“And  thee  wants  to  marry  him,  Annie?” 

“  Yes,  father.” 

“  Ah,  but  thee  cannot,  thee  cannot,  dear.”  His  voice  was 
sharp  and  high.  “  He  is  Silas  Watson’s  son,  and  I  could 
not  bear  it.  Thee  has  been  a  good  daughter,  and  I  would 
give  thee  anything  but  this.  Old  and  feeble  as  I  am,  I 
would  let  thee  go,  and  stay  here  alone  with  only  the 
memory  of  thee  and  thy  mother  for  companionship,  but  I 
cannot  let  thee  go  with  William  Watson,  Annie.  Do  not 
ask  it  of  me,  daughter,  for  I  cannot  grant  that.”  And  in 
the  darkness  he  reached  out  his  trembling  old  hand  and  laid 
it  on  the  girl’s  head. 

Long  after  Annie  had  gone  to  her  room,  Jonathan  Wood- 
row  sat  there,  gazing  out  at  the  night,  and  buried  in 
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thought.  “Her  mother  would  not  have  taken  it  so  easily,” 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  listened  to  Annie’s  steps  moving 
about  within — “  she  would  not  have  given  up  without  one 
struggle,  at  least,  and  she  was  an  angel.”  Then  again, 
when  he  passed  by  the  door  of  Annie’s  room  where  all  was 
dark  and  silent  now,  he  murmured,  “  I  am  sure  her  mother 
would  not  have  given  in  so  easily.  Indeed,  how  could  I  be 
happy  now  if  I  thought  she  would  have  borne  it  at  all?” 

For  the  next  few  weeks  the  feelings  of  Jonathan  Wood- 
row  were  contradictory.  April  passed  into  May,  and  with 
the  warmer  weather  he  had  Annie  to  move  his  cushioned 
chair  out  under  the  trees  and  sat  there  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  with  his  books,  but  never  did  he  study  them  less, 
and  never  did  he  study  his  child  more.  Closely  he  watched 
her  for  any  signs  of  grief  at  the  necessity  of  giving  up  her 
lover,  but  there  were  none.  As  usual,  she  talked  and 
laughed  to  amuse  him,  showed  the  same  tender  solicitude 
for  his  comfort  and  happiness,  and  no  mocking  birds  in  the 
covert  of  the  budding  trees  out  doors  sang  one-half  so 
gaily  or  so  sweetly  as  she  went  about  her  work,  making  the 
old  house  ring  to  the  music  of  her  voice.  It  seemed  that 
her  heart  was  bubbling  over  with  happiness,  and  the  old 
man  could  not  understand.  He  told  himself  that  he  would 
rather  see  Annie  dead  than  married  to  Silas  Watson’s  son, 
and  that  he  was  glad  she  did  not  grieve  for  him,  but  often 
as  he  sat  under  the  trees,  his  old  hands  would  fall  on  his 
books  and  he  would  look  with  wistful  eyes  to  the  dim  blue 
outline  of  the  distant  hills  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  his  daughter  surging  in  his  heart. 

“  She  doesn’t  care,”  he  would  say,  “  she  has  forgotten,” 
and  to  rid  himself  of  the  strange  pain  the  thought  gave 
him,  he  would  seek  for  comfort  the  openness  of  the  fields, 
where  the  corn  was  putting  forth  its  fresh  green  leaves,  and 
the  wheat  grew  on  to  ripeness.  And  always  when  he  came 
back  Annie  greeted  him  with  so  radiant  a  smile  that  he 
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reproached  himself  bitterly  for  thinking  as  he  did,  and 
vowed  to  do  so  no  more. 

As  for  Annie,  she  was  much  occupied,  for  when  her 
household  tasks  were  done  she  was  busy  sewing  in  her 
room,  sitting  by  the  window,  singing  happily,  as  her  strong 
young  hands  moved  about  the  white  mass  in  her  lap  ; 
hymns  at  times,  but  oftener  love  songs.  Any  woman  would 
have  understood,  but  the  old  man  did  not,  until  one  late 
Saturday  evening,  returning  from  a  restless  walk  in  the 
fields,  Annie  was  not  at  the  window  nor  when  he  sought 
her  in  the  kitchen  was  she  there.  Only  on  the  big  table, 
where  she  stood  at  her  cooking,  was  a  little  folded  note. 
He  took  it  to  the  door,  and,  with  trembling  fingers  opened 
it.  It  ran  thus: 


“Dearest  Father — I  have  gone  with  William  because  I  could  not  be 
happy  without  him.  We  will  be  married  in  the  little  church  at  Canaan 
to-morrow,  where  you  and  mother  were  married.  I  am  sure  you  will  for¬ 
give  me  when  you  remember  that  mother  would  have  done  the  same  for 
you.  Annie.” 


He  understood  it  all  then,  the  sewing  and  the  singing 
and  the  happiness,  but  he  did  not  forgive  her.  Grief  and 
anger  struggled  for  mastery  in  his  heart  as  he  sat  down  in  a 
chair  and  stared  helplessly  out  the  door,  but  grief  finally 
predominated.  He  ate  no  supper  that  night,  but  sat  quite 
still  in  his  chair  with  Annie’s  note  in  his  hand.  The  sun 
went  down  in  a  perfect  glory  of  crimson  and  gold  clouds, 
but  he  did  not  see  it.  Then  the  stars  catne  out,  and  finally 
the  moon  threw  a  mantle  of  silver  light  over  all  the  earth. 
It  sifted  down  through  the  trees  in  long  white  shafts  of 
brightness,  but  there  was  nothing  to  brighten  the  silent  old 
house.  The  light  of  it  had  gone. 

“It  is  very  bitter  to  have  a  thankless  child;  very  bitter 
indeed,”  the  old  man  murmured,  with  bent  head.  Then 
a  great  longing,  such  as  he  had  not  known  since  first 
he  laid  her  to  rest,  came  over  him  to  see  again  the  wife  of 
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his  youth — to  know  the  comfort  of  her  presence  and  the 
sympathy  of  her  touch. 

“  If  thee  was  only  here,”  he  said  aloud,  as  if  to  his  long 
dead  wife,  “I  could  endure  it  better,  for  thee  would  help 
me,  but  long  ago  I  gave  thee  up,  and  now  our  child. 
Verily  the  burden  is  hard  to  bear  for  I  am  old  and  lonely, 
and  there  is  none  to  comfort  me,  none.” 

A  tear  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheek,  which  was  quickly 
wiped  away. 

“I  will  not  weep  for  the  child,”  he  said,  fiercely,  “  she 
knew  my  wishes  and  she  has  dared  to  disobey.  I  cannot 
forgive  her.  I  will  not,  tho’  she  is  thy  child  and  mine.” 

A  whippoorwill  away  in  the  distance  began  to  sing  so 
suddenly  and  mournfully  that  it  startled  the  old  man  into 
silence.  So  quietly  he  sat  there  in  the  door,  his  heart  full 
of  conflicting  emotions  while  the  night  passed  on  wearily 
and  the  moon  passed  from  the  east  till  it  shone  through  the 
little  uncurtained  west  window  of  the  kitchen.  Just  so 
long  ago  had  Jonathan  Woodrow  sat  in  the  first  great 
onslaught  of  sorrow  the  night  after  his  wife’s  burial,  with 
Annie,  a  little  child,  asleep  within.  He  remembered  it  now, 
and  the  memory  of  that  ever-new  grief,  added  to  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  present  desolation,  almost  overcame  him. 

“  Dear  Eove,”  he  cried,  resting  his  tired  old  head  against 
the  door  and  closing  his  eyes,  “why  did  thee  ever  leave  me. 
I  have  done  what  I  could  for  the  child,  but  somehow  I  have 
failed.  She  needed  thee  as  I  have  ever  needed  thee,  and 
need  thee  still  now.  O  that  it  were  possible  to  see  thee 
now — to  look  on  thy  dear  face  and  know  thee  comes  to  me 
in  sorrow  !  I  would  not  then  be  comfortless.” 

Sorrowfully  he  looked  toward  the  moonlight  falling  in 
a  patch  on  the  floor;  sorrowfully,  then  gladly,  for  out  of 
the  moonbeams  a  face  looked  down  into  his  own  sad  one — 
a  pale,  sweet  face,  purer  and  softer  than  the  light  which 
surrounded  it,  and  fair  with  the  fairness  of  heaven.  It  was 
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Annie,  not  the  living  Annie,  but  the  dearer  dead  one,  who 
had  been  the  light  of  Jonathan  Woodrow’s  life,  and  in 

death  was  not  divided  from  him. 

Down  on  his  knees  fell  the  old  man,  stretching  out  his 

arms  imploringly. 

“  Dearest,”  he  cried,  “  I  knew  thee’d  come.  It  is  like 
thee  to  leave  thy  far  off  resting  place  to  heal  my  broken 
heart.  Annie  has  gone,  dear  heart;  the  little  child  you 
gave  me  has  left  me  alone.  I  loved  hex  next  best  to  thee, 
but  she  left  me  willingly,  gladly.  It  is  well  that  thee  had 
not  to  know  the  bitterness  of  having  an  ungrateful  child. 

I  am  glad  that  was  saved  thee.” 

A  little  smile  touched  the  lips  of  the  vision,  and  she 
looked  down  lovingly  into  the  time  worn  face  of  the  man, 
her  own  still  fresh  and  unmarred  by  age. 

“  Thee  should  not  trouble,  dear,”  she  said.  “I  would  have 
done  much  more  for  thee,  and  she  loved  William  as  I  do 
thee.  Go  bring  the  dear  child  home,  husband.”  The  old 
man  put  his  face  in  his  hands. 

“  But  she  has  disobeyed  me,  dear,  and  I  am  proud  still, 
tho’  life  has  been  hard,  I  cannot  bear  that  she  should  be 
married  to  Silas  Watson’s  son.  I  cannot  bring  her  home. 
He  wronged  us  so.” 

The  face  in  the  moonlight  grew  sad  and  reproachful. 
“Love  is  stranger  than  all  wrong,  dear  husband,  and 
pride  has  spoiled  many  a  life  ;  do  not  let  it  spoil  our  child’s. 
I  want  her  here,  Jonathan,  will  thee  bring  her?” 

“  It  shall  be  as  thee  says,  Annie.  I  will  not  refuse  thee, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  love  I  will  forgive  her.  But  it 
hurts  that  she  should  leave  me  so  willingly.  I  am  lonely 
and  tired;  let  me  come  to  thee,  or  since  that  cannot  be  till 
the  dear  Lord  wills,  stay  here  with  me.  Could  it  not  be  so, 

dear?” 

But  Annie  shook  her  head  gently. 

“  I  am  always  near  thee,”  she  said,  “  tho’  thee  knows  it 
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not.  Not  a  sorrow  or  joy  of  thine  but  I  know  and  share. 
This  marriage  of  Annie’s  is  a  happiness  to  me;  let  it  be 
one  to  thee  also.  Go  to-morrow  to  the  church  where  we 
were  wed  and  give  her  thy  blessing.  I  think  she  has  felt 
that  she  had  mine  from  the  first.  But  now  I  must  bid  thee 
farewell,  dear,”  and  the  vision  stretched  out  its  hands  with 
so  visable  a  gesture  of  blessing  that  Jonathan  Woodrow 
bent  his  head  to  receive  it.  When  he  looked  up  again  there 
was  only  the  pale  moon  light  falling  slantingly  through  the 
window  and  he  was  alone. 

“  It  was  a  dream,”  he  said,  when  in  the  early  dawn  he 
awoke  from  a  restless  sleep  in  the  old  chair,  “but  I  shall  not 
be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.  She  did  as  her 
mother  would  have  done,  feeling  that  her  mother  blessed 
her,  and  her  mother  ever  was,  as  she  is  now,  an  angel,  and 
I  will  bring  the  child  home.” 

So,  when,  in  the  cool,  dim  old  church,  Annie  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  man  of  her  choice,  it  was  her  father  who  sat  in 
the  nearest  pew  during  the  ceremony,  blessing  her  with  his 
eyes,  and  afterward  in  words.  Very  fair  was  the  girl  as  she 
stood  beside  William  in  her  white  frock,  and  very  like  the 
face  of  Jonathan’s  vision  was  the  radiant  one  she  turned 
to  the  old  man  sitting  alone  but  happy  in  his  pew,  and  her 
voice,  when  she  spoke  the  marriage  vows  was  strangely  like 
the  dear  one  which  had  spoke  to  him  from  the  moonlight, 
and  which  long  before  had  said  the  words  which  bound  two 
souls  together  forever.  All  auger  and  grief  gone  from  his 
heart,  and  joy  reigning  there  supreme,  Jonathan  Woodrow 
lived  over  again  his  own  wedding  day,  and  thought  on  the 
sweet  dream  of  the  night  before.  -  Then  Annie  came  and 
hung  around  his  neck,  half  laughing,  half  crying,  but  with 
great  gladness  shining  in  her  eyes. 

“  I  am  so  glad  that  thee  came,  dear,”  she  whispered. 
Never  before  in  all  her  life  had  she  used  the  quaint  speech 
he  loved  best.  He  almost  fancied  it  was  her  mother  who 
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spoke.  “I  could  not  bear  to  leave  thee,  but  there  was  no 
other  way.  For  I  knew  thee  would  not  consent,  never. 
And,  tell  me,  was  thee  not  disappointed  in  me,  too,  father  ? 
I  thought  thee  was;  thee  showed  it  in  every  look  and  action, 
and  I  could  not  endure  that.  So  I  came,  and  I  loved 
William,  too.  Does  thee  not  think  mother  would  have  done 

the  same?  I  felt  she  would.” 

u  Thee  is  very  like  thy  mother,  dear,  and  she  was  an 
angel,”  the  old  man  said,  as  he  kissed  the  glowing  cheek. 

u  We  are  not  going  to  leave  you,  father,”  Annie  said, 
when  they  had  left  the  church  and  stood  in  the  cool,  sweet 
air  without,  “  that  is  if  yon  will  let  William  come  with  us. 
I  connot  leave  him  now,  and  his  home  must  be  mine,  yon 
know.” 

Jonathan  Woodrow  looked  up  into  the  brave  young  face 
above  him  and  put  his  weak  hand  into  the  strong  one  out¬ 
stretched  to  receive  it. 

“  We  will  all  go  home  together,”  he  said  kindly  to  Silas 
Watson’s  son. 

“  If  mother  were  only  here,”  Annie  said,  softly,  as  they 
went  home  in  the  warm  sunlight,  “  we  would  be  happier, 
if  possible.  But  fancy,  father,  how  glorious  must  be  the 
song  she  is  singing  in  heaven  to-day.  Think  how  her  voice 
must  ring  out  sweeter  and  more  beautiful  than  all  the  rest 
in  gladness  at  our  joy.” 

The  old  man  smiled. 

u  Thee  may  be  right,  daughter,  but  I  cannot  but  think 
she  is  nearer  than  heaven.  She  must  be  here,”  and  he 
looked  away  to  where  a  white  cloud  rested  like  the  trailing 
of  an  angel’s  garment  on  the  crest  of  a  distant  hill. 
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A  R^eal  Ghost  Story. 

ROBERTA. 

CC  ETTER  stay  in  town  to-night,  doctor;  looks  like 
1^^  we  might  have  bad  weather.” 
r_J  The  man  addressed,  Dr.  Grey,  had  just  stepped 
off  the  late  train ;  it  was  his  custom  when  return¬ 
ing  from  these  frequent  calls  to  the  city,  to  ride  at  once  to 
his  country  home  some  miles  distant  from  the  village,  and 
to-night  as  usual,  his  horse  was  waiting  for  him.  The 
doctor  glanced  around,  then  upward,  then  said  easily,  u  O, 
Hector  will  put  me  at  home  before  that  cloud  gets  up” — 
then  vaulting  into  his  saddle,  with  a  pleasant  goodnight, 
he  was  gone 

His  road  for  the  most  part  lay  through  woodland,  and 
Dr.  Grey,  accustomed  to  its  gloominess,  and  deeply  en¬ 
grossed  in  diagnosing  the  case  of  a  new  patient,  did  not 
notice  the  heavy  clouds  that  had  formed  so  quickly,  nor 
the  leisurely  pace  at  which  he  was  going,  until  a  sudden 
brilliant  flash  with  an  accompanying  crash,  caused  the 
startled  Hector  to  rear,  almost  unseating  the  dreaming 
rider.  The  storm  broke  in  an  instant — the  blinding  blaze 
of  the  lightning  hurried  by  the  clap  and  rolling  crash  of 
the  thunder — the  beating,  drenching  downpour  of  the  rain. 
The  surprised  Hector,  with  his  equally  surprised  master 
began  to  make  better  time  down  the  road.  Presently  the 

white  walls  of  the  little  country  church  came  into  view ; 
the  doctor  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  building  was  unen¬ 
closed,  so  he  sprang  off  on  the  steps,  opened  the  door  and 
dropped  on  the  pack  seat,  throwing  his  bridle  rein  over  the 
door-knob. 

The  big,  unshuttered  windows  of  the  little  church  gave 
him  alternate  flashes  of  terrific  brightness  and  black  dark¬ 
ness,  and  for  a  time  Dr.  Grey  watched  and  enjoyed  the 
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wonderfully  beautiful  electrical  display.  But  suddenly,  in 
one  of  those  momentary  lulls  that  often  occur  in  the 
fiercest  storms,  he  distinctly  caught  the  sound  of  quick 
breathing  somewhere  in  the  building — and  then  the  rain 
dashed  it  out  again.  Then  came  a  great  blaze,  flashing  on 
the  tombstones  in  the  little  graveyard  without  the  window, 
and  lighting  up  the  entire  church,  and  by  its  light  Dr. 
Grey  saw  clearly  a  tall  figure  standing  in  the  high  pulpit 
— a  figure  with  long  white  garments  and  streaming  white 
hair — and  in  the  next  quick  flash  he  saw  something  gleam 
in  her  upraised  right  hand. 

Now,  Dr.  Grey  was  naturally  a  brave  man — a  man 
blessed  with  an  unusual  amount  of  nerve — but  just  now  he 
felt  uncomfortable ;  he  sat  stiffly  erect — painfully  still- 
listening,  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  place  where  that 
pulpit  stood. 

When  the  light  came  again  the  pulpit  was  empty — she 
was  coming  down  the  aisle — and  each  succeeding  flash 
showed  her  still  moving  silently,  swiftly  down  that  short 
aisle,  her  hand  upraised. 

The  doctor  still  sat  perfectly  quiet— because  he  could  n’t 
move.  In  the  blackness  he  heard  her  hurried  breathing 
near  him,  and  then  by  the  light  he  saw  her  directly  before 
him,  her  black,  mad  eyes  on  his  face,  her  lifted  hand 
grasping  a  bright  knife. 

Then  the  doctor  moved.  He  moved — and  quickly,  too — 
toward  the  door — and  Hector. 

jji  ifc  ^  ^ 

Soon  the  storm  began  to  abate — it  was  one  of  those  fierce 
summer  tempests  that  go  as  quickly  as  they  come :  the 
clouds  were  hastening  away— the  pale  moon,  peeping 
between  them,  shone  on  the  dripping  limbs  of  the  trees. 

After  a  time  Dr.  Grey  checked  his  headlong  gallup;  his 
courage  and  nerve  began  to  re-assert  themselves :  he  stopped 
and  reasoned  with  himself.  He  knew  he  had  not  fallen 
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asleep,  and  consequently  what  he  had  seen  was  no  dream. 
Was  a  physician  to  be  frightened  with  ghosts?  No,  ‘Rich¬ 
ard  was  himself  again ;  ’  that  something  he  had  seen  was  a 
living  creature,  a  woman,  evidently,  too,  and  could  he  as  a 
man  and  a  physician  ride  away  and  leave  a  woman  in  such 
a  place  at  such  a  time?  He  deliberately  turned  back 
toward  the  little  church.  As  he  approached,  a  sound  of 
sobbing  reached  his  ears,  and  a  white  figure  crouching  on 
the  steps,  sprang  up,  and  disappeared  in  the  thick  under¬ 
growth.  Though  he  tried  to  follow,  she  was  quickly  lost 
and  the  mystified  doctor  rode  slowly  away,  carrying  with 

him  an  ugly  long-bladed  knife  which  he  found  lying  on 
the  church  steps. 

****** 

vSome  days  later  Dr.  Grey  was  called  to  the  County  Home 
to  examine  an  inmate  thought  to  be  a  subject  for  the  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane.  He  found  the  patient  to  be  a  woman _ 

one  who  had  been  a  harmless  weak-minded  creature  until 
several  nights  previous ;  she  had  at  that  time  slipped  from 
the  Home,  and  wandered  off  in  the  darkness,  and  when 

found  seemed  utterly  maddened  by  the  terrible  storm  that 
was  raging. 

In  the  white  face,  the  long  white  hair,  the  black  mad 
eyes,  Dr.  Grey  instantly  recognized  his  storm  wraith. 
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Was  It  Fa.te? 

GEORGE  EEEIOT. 


T  WAS  a  cold  December  day.  The  wind  whistled 
around  the  corners  of  the  house,  but  occasionally 
lingered  in  its  bustle  to  rattle  the  windows  and  blinds 
as  if  seeking  a  welcome  by  the  cheerful  fireside  within. 
Inside  a  merry  groupe  of  children  were  gathered  around 
the  fireside  popping  pop-corn,  and  listening  to  stories  their 
Aunt  Louise  was  telling  them.  There  was  five-year-old 
Harold,  little  Louise,  her  aunt’s  namesake,  aged  ten,  Ben, 
aged  seven,  and  Edwin,  aged  twelve.  Aunt  Louise  had 
just  arrived  the  day  before  to  spend  a  whole  week  among 
this  bright,  happy  family,  and  the  children  were  delighted, 
for  she  was  quite  a  favorite  among  all  children.  She  had 
told  them  about  “  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,”  u  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,”  and  everything  else  she  could  think  of, 
when  Edwin  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  Aunt  Louise,  tell  us  a  real, 
sure  enough,  story;  an  adventurous  one.”  “  Yes,  do,  but 
let  it  be  a  scarry  one,  too,”  chimed  in  Ben.  Oh,  please 
don’t  tell  any  of  those  horrid  kinds  of  stories,  Auntie ;  tell 
us  something  about  when  you  were  a  young  lady,”  pleaded 

Louise. 


“Well,  children,  how  shall  I  please  you  all?  Let  me 
put  on  my  thinking  cap  a  few  minutes  and  see  what  I  can 
do  for  you.  All  right ;  I  have  thought  of  one.  All  of  you 
sit  down  again  and  be  quiet,  and  I  will  begin. 

“  My  mother  died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old.  I  had 
an  older  brother  and  an  older  sister,  but  in  a  few  years  they 
were  both  married,  and  I  was  left  to  keep  house  for  father. 
An  old  servant  who  had  been  in  our  family  evei  since 


before  the  war,  whom  we  called  Mammy,  stayed  in  the 
house  and  did  most  of  the  housekeeping.  Father’s  room 
was  down  stairs,  while  mine  was  up  stairs.  I  was  always 
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easily  frightened,  so  Mammy  always  slept  in  the  room 
across  the  hall  from  mine. 

“It  was  the  twenty-ninth  of  April,  and  I  was  to  be 
married  the  first  day  of  May.  The  house  was  filled  with 
company,  and  great  preparations  were  being  made.  As 
the  house  was  so  crowded  I  gave  up  my  room  and  took  one 
on  the  back  part  of  the  house  that  opened  on  a  piazza. 
That  night  when  I  went  up  stairs  to  retire  Mammy  went 
with  me  to  be  sure  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  that 
I  would  not  be  scared.  I  can  hear  her  now  say,  ‘  Honey, 
you  don’t  want  nuffin’  to  catch  you  right  here  on  de  eve 
of  your  weddin’,  an’  I  knows  Mr.  Herbert  don’t;  I’m  gwine 
ter  lock  dis  here  door,  and  take  de  key  wid  me,  and  den 
nuffin’  can’t  git  you.’  She  locked  the  door,  took  the  key 
out,  and  went  on  down  stairs.  I  sat  down  in  a  chair  and 
began  to  think  about  what  she  had  said.  Did  Herbert 
care,  and  did  I  care  ?  I  thought  once  that  I  could  never 
love  him,  and  told  father  so,  but  he  still  encouraged 
Herbert  to  continue  his  visits.  He  liked  Herbert 
and  wanted  me  to  marry  him,  but  I  did  not  think  that 
Herbert  loved  me,  and  I  knew  that  I  did  not  love 
him  well  enough  to  marry  him.  Father  insisted,  so  I 
finally  promised.  I  was  sitting  there  thinking  how  much 
happier  I  would  be  if  it  were  Louis,  instead  of  Herbert, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  which  sounded  like  the 
lattling  of  chains.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  the  dog  which 
was  chained  in  the  yard,  but  the  rattling  was  followed  by 
a  bump,  bump,  bump.  I  then  realized,  that  there  was 
certainly  a  ghost  or  something  alive  in  my  room  ;  which,  I 
knew  not,  and  was  too  frightened  to  try  to  find  out.  My 
first  thought  was  to  run  down  stairs  to  father,  but  when  I 
reached  the  door,  alas!  there  was  no  way  to  get  it  open. 
The  curtains  in  the  room  were  dark  heavy  ones,  so  my  next 
thought  was  to  jump  behind  them  and  await  the  crisis. 
Just  as  I  took  my  seat  in  the  window  sill,  the  noise  began 
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again.  I  peeped  out,  and  saw  two  long  legs  with  chains 
and  a  large  block  on  each  foot,  then  a  huge  body,  and 
finally  a  head  emerge  from  under  the  bed.  A  strapping 
negro  man  lay  before  me.  He  raised  himself,  looked  all 
about  him,  then  stood  up,  stretched  himself,  and  gazed  all 
about  again,  with  a  wild  look  in  his  eyes.  He  then  move 
on  slowly,  toward  the  fireplace,  with  the  blocks  going 
bump,  bump,  bump,  bump,  and  the  chains  rattling  every 
time  he  took  a  step.  When  he  reached  the  fireplace,  which 
was  a  large,  old-fashioned  one,  he  crouched  down  m  one 

corner  of  it. 

u  Half  an  hour  passed,  and  the  man  was  still  m  the  hie- 
place.  It  was  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  everything  through 
the  whole  house  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  I  heard  the 
chickens  in  the  barn  yard  crowing,  and  the  dogs  barking  in 
the  distance.  Rover,  our  dog,  began  to  howl.  The  man 
began  to  move,  and  occasionally  move  from  one  side  of  the 
fireplace  to  the  other,  which  made  the  chains  rattle.  He 
continued  this  until  about  five  o’clock,  when  day  began  to 
break.  He  then  awoke,  and  got  up  out  of  the  fireplace. 

I  was  still  behind  the  curtains,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  heard 
him  making  a  tremendous  noise.  I  peeped  out,  and  saw 
him  beating  the  door  and  stamping  his  feet  with  all  lus 
might.  About  that  time  I  heard  some  one  coming  up  the 
stairs.  The  door  was  unlocked  and  opened,  and  then  I 
heard  Mammy  scream,  and  almost  fly  down  stairs.  She 
had  heard  the  noise,  and  had  come  to  open  the  door  and  see 
what  was  the  matter.  Father  came  up  directly  and  bound 
the  man  with  ropes,  and  had  him  taken  down  stairs.  .  Then 
they  began  to  look  for  me.  .  I  was  still  sitting  behind  the 
curtains,  and  heard  everything  that  was  said  and  done,  but 
I  could  not  move  or  speak.  After  looking  everywhere  else 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  father  looked  behind  the  curtains,  but 
shrank  back  when  he  saw  me,  for  my  hair  had  turned  white 
I  then  realized  that  there  was  no  dangei,  and 


as  snow. 
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ran  to  father  and  fell  in  his  arms.  He  picked  me  up  and 
carried  me  down  stairs,  for  I  was  very  weak.  After  a  while 
I  told  them  all  about  the  whole  night. 

“  We  were  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table  talking  about  the 
man  when  a  gentleman  drove  up  and  asked  if  we  had  seen 
anything  of  a  crazy  man.  Father  then  told  him  the  whole 
story.  The  gentleman  said  that  the  man  was  not  insane  all 
the  time,  but  just  had  spells,  and  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  insane  asylum  where  the  man  was  kept  did  not 
compel  him  to  stay  locked  up  all  of  the  time.  He  had 
been  alio  ved  to  go  free  the  afternoon  before,  and  had 
strayed  away  from  the  asylum.  Night  came  on,  and  as  he 
was  near  our  home,  he  sought  some  place  in  which  to  stay 
all  night.  That  room  in  the  back  part  of  the  house  was 
open,  so  he  went  in  and  crawled  under  the  bed.” 

u  Did  you  ever  get  married  after  all?”  said  Eouise. 

“  Yes>  but  I  did  not  marry  Herbert.  I  wrote  him  a  note 
telling  him  all  about  the  night  before  and  my  hair  turning 
white,  and  that  if  he  wished  I  would  release  him  from  the 
engagement.” 

u  Is  Uncle  Louis  the  same  Louis  you  wanted  to  marry?” 
said  Edwin. 
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Glimpses  From  tl\e  Life  of  Colonial  Dames  of 

the  Early  Carolinas. 

CARRIE  FUEEER,  I9°2- 

WHEN  we  notice  Henry  W.  Grady’s  delineation  of 
the  Southland,  as  “  the  fairest  and  richest  domain 
of  earth,  where  odoriferous  scents  of  innumerable 
flowers  dance  upon  the  sunbeam;  where  by  night 
the  cotton  whitens  beneath  the  stars,  and  by  day  the  wheat 
locks  the  sunshine  in  its  bearded  sheaf;  where  the  clovei 
steals  the  fragrance  of  the  winds  and  the  tobacco  catches 
the  quick  aroma  of  the  rain,”  we  can  but  think  that  with 
such  a  congenial  clime,  the  best  and  truest  elements  of 

human  nature  will  be  developed. 

Although  Massachusetts  and  New  England  claim  to  have 
been  foremost  in  the  idea  of  American  liberty,  we  believe 
that  when  facts  are  known,  and  history  is  unfolded  to  an 
unprejudiced  nation,  it  will  be  found  that  the  South  took 
the  lead  in  making  bold  steps  against  the  oppression  and 
tyranny  of  a  foreign  ruler.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  Culpepper  Rebellion,  the  Cary  trouble,  and  the  Alamance 
disturbance  ?  May  it  ever  be  remembered  that  North  Caro¬ 
lina  sounded  the  first  trump  of  national  liberty  in  the 
u  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.”  It  was  their 
patriotic  devotion  that  caused  them  to  go  forth  and  struggle 
for  their  rights,  and  to  throw  themselves  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight.  The  good  women  of  this  early  age,  whom 
the  world  will  never  cease  to  admire  and  revere,  went 
willingly  to  the  shop  and  to-  the  field  in  the  hour  of  neces¬ 
sity _ truly  could  the  South  boast  of  a  nation  of  heroines  ! 

And  do  not  the  Carolinas  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  honor, 
for  are  they  not  a  goodly  part  of  the  South  ?  The  women 
were  as  patriotic  and  as  eager  to  be  separated  from  Great 
Britain  as  were  their  fathers  and  brothers,  and  as  a  proof 
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that  they  did  take  a  stand  for  liberty,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  “  Edenton  Tea  Party,”  where  fifty-one  spirited  dames 
assembled  and  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  drink  no  more  tea  until  the  odious  tax  was  repealed. 
As  a  result  of  this  self  denial  on  the  part  of  the  brave 
women  of  America,  our  people  were  changed  from  a  tea¬ 
drinking  to  a  coffee-drinking  nation.  Thanks  be  to  them, 
we  are  no  longer  a  slave  to  “old  Hyson”  or  “Bohea.”  The 
dames  were  so  fired  with  patriotism  that  in  Mecklenburg 
and  Rowan  counties,  Daughters  of  Liberty  found  another 
method  of  stirring  patriotism.  Young  women  of  the  best 
social  standing  banded  together  and  pledged  themselves  not 
to  receive  addresses  from  any  recreant  suitors  who  had  not 
obeyed  the  country’s  call  to  arms. 

The  social  life  was  a  reflex  of  that  in  the  old  country, 
and  to  the  miserable  libels,  which  as  history  have  been  put 
in  print  concerning  the  civilization  of  the  colonies,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider  in  answer  the  names  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  leading  spirits  who  lived  and  had 
their  being  at  this  time  in  our  fair  laud.  In  the  southern 
end  of  the  province,  at  Brunswick  and  Wilmington  and 
along  the  Cape  Fear,  there  was  a  refined  and  cultivated 
society  and  some  very  remarkable  men  and  women.  No 
better  society  existed  in  America,  and  it  is  but  simple  truth 
to  say,  for  classical  learning,  wit  and  oratory  and  varied 
accomplishments,  no  generation  of  their  successors  has 
equaled  them.  Their  hospitality  was  boundless  and  pro¬ 
verbal,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  enjoyed  there 
can  be  no  counterpart  in  the  present  age.  Ours  was  not  a 
people  for  great  display,  but  in  almost  every  house  could  be 
found  valuable  plate,  and  in  some  homes  splendid  libraries. 
The  respect  for  authority,  the  deference  paid  to  age,  to 
parents  and  to  women,  and  the  sense  of  personal  honor 
among  men  which  prevailed,  would  be  regarded  as  quite 
out  of  place  in  this  age  of  superior  enlightenment;  but  they 
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are  after  all  the  truest  signs  of  real  civilization  and  the 

safest  guarantees  of  good  government. 

As  the  Northern  colonies  became  populous,  and  their 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  became  dominant, 
there  was  a  corresponding  change  in  their  social  customs: 
but  in  the  South,  which  has  always  been  the  land  of  the 
planter,  the  conditions  until  later  times  were  little  varied, 
and  the  social  life  of  the  people  was  not  changed.  The 
gentlemen  wore  powdered  queues  and  knee  breeches  wit 
buckles,  and  buckled  low-quartered  shoes.  Many  carried 
gold  or  silver  snuf-boxes,  which  first  they  tapped,  and  with 
grave  courtesy  handed  to  their  acquaintances  when  passing 
the  compliments  of  the  day.  Nearly  every  old  lady  carried 
her  snuff-box  in  her  pocket  or  work  bag.  In  the  “Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,”  we  are  told  that  there  was  one  aged 
maiden  lady,  Aunt  Hipsy  Jenkins,  who  was,  however,  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  “  She  carries  her  nose  as  she  pleases. 
Says  if  the  Lord  intended  it  for  a  dust-hole,  he  would  have 

put  it  on  the  other  side  up.” 

The  chief  amusements  of  this  age  were  horse-racing, 

balls  and  country  dances.  Just  a  word  must  needs  to  be 
said  concerning  the  costumes  worn  at  evening.  Col.  Stone, 
who  appears  to  be  the  chief  chronicler  of  toilets  whose  data 
are  handed  down  in  print,  says,  “one  favorite  dress 
whether  his  favorite,  the  wearer’s  favorite,  or  the  public  s, 
the  Col.  does  not  say— was  a  plain  celestial  blue  satin  gown, 
with  a  white  satin  petticoat.  On  the  neck  was  worn  a  very 
large  Italian  gauze  handkerchief  with  border  stripes  o 
satin.  The  head-dress  was  a  puff  of  gauze  in  the  form  of 
a  adobe,  the  head-piece  of  which  was  composed  of  white 
satin  having  a  double  wing  in  large  plaits  and  trimmed  with 
a  wreath  of  artificial  roses  falling  from  the  left  at  the  top 
to  the  right  at  the  bottom  in  front,  the  reverse  behind. 
The  hair  was  dressed  all  over  in  detached  curls,  four  of 
which  in  two  ranks,  fell  on  each  side  of  the  neck  and  were 
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relieved  behind  by  a  floating  chignon.”  The  most  favored 
evening  dress  for  men  was  coat  and  breeches  of  black  velvet, 
with  a  white  or  pearl-colored  satin  embroidered  waist-coat, 
white  or  buff  gloves.  The  knees  and  feet  were  adorned 
with  buckles.  We  have  only  to  close  our  eyes,  when  in 
our  mind  we  see  the  brilliantly-lighted  ball  room,  the  pol¬ 
ished  floors,  hear  the  pulse-stirring  music,  see  the  mass  of 
whirling  figures,  as  round  and  round  go  these  quaintly 
dressed  people  of  an  age  now  in  the  eternal  past. 

The  usual  mode  of  travel  was  on  horseback  and  in  “gigs  ” 
or  “  chairs,”  which  were  vehicles  without  springs  but  hung 
on  heavy  straps,  and  to  which  one  horse,  and  sometimes  by 
young  beaux,  two  horses  tandem  were  driven;  a  mounted 
servant  rode  behind,  or  if  ladies  occupied  the  gig,  beside 
the  horse.  When  there  were  visits  to  be  made  at  a  distance, 
the  family  coach  was  generally  used,  we  may  imagine,  as  it 
was  mounted  by  three  steps,  and  had  immense  carved, 
leather  springs,  with  baggage  rack  behind,  and  a  high, 
narrow  driver’s  seat  and  box  in  front.  The  most  prominent 
families  of  this  early  period  were  known  extensively.  They 
had,  perhaps,  friends  and  relatives  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  When  they  wished  to  visit  each  other,  the  coach 
was  gotten  out,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  each  place  was 
visited  in  turn.  The  journeys  were  often  necessarily  tire¬ 
some,  but  who  cares  for  weary  limbs  and  dusty  apparel  when 
there  is  something  better  further  on,  some  joy  to  which  we 
may  look  forward  ? 

A  most  marked  feature  of  social  life  in  colonial  time  was 
the  belleship  of  widows.  They  were  literally  the  queens 
of  society.  Fair  maids  had  so  little  chance  against  them 
that  it  is  rather  strange  from  whence  came  men  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  girls  the  first  time,  thus  offering  themselves  as  a 
sacrifice  at  the  matrimonial  altar  through  which  the  girls 
could  attain  the  exalted  state  of  widowhood.  Very  com¬ 
plicated  family  relations  often  arose  in  marrying  widows. 
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For  instance  the  case  of  the  rich  merchant,  Peter  Sergeant, 
the  builder  of  the  famous  Province  church  in  Boston.  To 
quote  Mr.  Shurtleff— “  He  was  as  remarkable  in  his  mar¬ 
riages  as  his  wealth:  for  he  had  three  wives,  the  second 
having  been  a  widow  twice  before  her  third  venture:  and 
his  third  also  a  widow,  and  even  becoming  his  widow,  and 
lastly  the  widow  of  her  third  husband.”  To  this  may  be 
added  that  her  last  husband,  Simon  Stoddart,  also  had  three 
wives,  and  his  father  had  four,  of  whom  the  last  three  were 
widows — but  all  this  goes  beyond  the  modern  brain  to  com¬ 
prehend  and  reminds  us  most  unpleasantly  of  the  “Wife  of 
Bath.”  But  nothing  needs  be  said  by  us  on  this  subject, 
for  did  not  our  beloved  Washington  finally  fall  a  victim  to 
the  charms  of  the  inevitable  widow  in  the  shape  of  Madame 
Custis,  with  two  pretty  children  and  a  fortune  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling?  Some  one  has  said,  “When 
Washington  and  his  wife,  Madame  Custis,  met,  the  days  of 
romance  were  over  perhaps  for  both  of  them,  but  they  grew 
together.”  If  we  should  consider  only  one  side  of  the  life 
of  colonial  women,  we  would  perhaps  think  of  them  as 
giddy  personages,  but  we  must  not  draw  our  conclusion  too 
quickly,  and  think  that  the  average  woman  of  those  early 
times  led  a  mere  butterfly  existence,  for,  as  we  shall  pres¬ 
ently  see,  such  a  conclusion  would  be  far  from  right.  ’Tis 
true  that  there  was  some  of  the  butterfly  variety,  yet  the 
average  woman  then,  as  now,  had  more  ambition  and  a 
nobler  aim  in  life. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  believed  that  the  “  business 
woman  ”  is  wholly  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Most  emphatically  may  we  affirm  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
From  1720  to  1800,  chiefly  in  New  England,  could  be  seen 
advertisements  of  women  teachers,  embroiderers,  jelly- 
makers,  wax-workers — all  truly  feminine  arts.  Nor  is  the 
newspaper  woman  a  growth  of  modern  times.  On  the  eve 
of  the  Revolution,  a  great  many  Southern  newspapers  were 
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conducted  by  women  editors.  But  long  before  this  time, 
however,  a  Charleston  woman,  Elizabeth  Timothy,  edited 
the  South  Carolina  Gazette  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Southern  women  were  not  outstripped  by  the  business 
women  of  the  North.  No  more  practical  woman  ever  lived 
in  America  than  Eliza  Eneas  Pickney.  When  a  young 
girl,  she  lived  with  her  father  on  a  plantation  at  Wappoo, 
South  Carolina.  Her  father,  observing  her  fondness  for, 
and  knowledge  of  botany,  and  her  wonderful  power  of 
application  of  her  knowledge,  procured  for  her  amusement 
many  tropical  seeds  and  plants.  Among  the  seeds  were 
some  indigo,  which  she  became  convinced  could  be  profit- 
ably  grown  in  South  Carolina.  She  went  to  work  with  it, 
and  after  repeated  failures,  succeeded  in  mastering  the  art. 
The  culture  of  indigo  became  universal,  and  much  was 
exported  to  England.  It  is  said  that  just  previous  to  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  more  children  were  sent  from  South  Carolina  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  educated  than  from  all  the  other  colonies.  Thus 
we  see  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  fertile  brain  of  this 
young  girl — how  indirectly  she  was  a  promoter  of  education. 
Mrs.  Pickney  was  a  woman  of  broad  intellect.  When 
almost  a  child,  she  writes  thus  to  a  friend,  “  I  am  engaged 
with  the  rudiments  of  law,  to  which  I  am  but  a  stranger. 
If  you  will  not  laugh  immoderately  at  me,  I’ll  trust  you 
with  a  secret.  I  have  made  two  wills  already.  I  know  I 
have  done  no  harm  for  I  conned  my  lesson  perfectly.  I 
shall  begin  to  think  myself  an  old  woman  before  I  am  a 
young  one,  having  such  weighty  affairs  on  my  hands.” 
She  also  engaged  herself  with  silk  manufacture.  In  1775 
she  carried  with  her  to  England  enough  silk  fabric,  which 
she  had  raised,  spun  and  woven  herself  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charleston,  to  make  three  fine  silk  gowns,  one  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  another 
to  Eord  Chesterfield.  The  women  of  South  Carolina 
devoted  themselves  with  much  success  to  agricultural  pur- 
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suits.  Henry  Laurens  brought  from  Italy  and  naturalized 
the  olive  tree,  and  his  daughter,  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay, 
experimented  with  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  until  her 
productions  equaled  the  imported  olives.  Catharine  Laurens 
Ramsay  manufactured  opium  of  the  first  quality. 

The  most  universal  accomplishment  of  colonial  women 
was  the  making  of  samplers,  if  indeed  anything  might  be 
called  an  accomplishment  that  was  so  rigidly  and  prosiac- 
ally  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  young  girl.  Picture, 
if  you  can,  the  shame  and  disgrace  that  would  have  been 
to  any  little  maid  in  her  teens  a  century  ago,  not  to  have 
been  able  to  show  a  carefully  designed  and  neatly  wrought 
sampler.  On  these  samplers  were  designed  sometimes  the 
alphabet,  in  various  shaped  letters.  Of  all  the  relics  of  the 
u  old  school  ”  which  have  come  down  to  us,  nothing  inter¬ 
ests  us  more  than  these  samplers.  A  good  many  have  come 
down  to  us,  worked  with  wiry,  enduring  crewels  and  silk 
on  strong  linen  canvas.  They  tell  their  own  pathetic  story 
of  the  little  useful,  willing  hands  that  so  patiently  worked 

them. 

As  a  housekeeper  the  colonial  woman  ranks  among  the 
best  of  any  time.  She  made  her  own  candles,  wove  and 
made  the  clothing  for  her  household,  besides  doing  various 
other  things  which  in  this  day  are  no  longer  done  by  hand, 
but  by  the  powerful  iron  arm  of  machinery. 

It  is  only  when  we  see  them  at  home,  view  them  in  their 
social  and  family  relations,  that  we  get  a  clear  insight  into 
the  character  of  a  people.  Our  ancestors,  preferring  rural 
to  city  life,  lived  for  the  most  part  in  the  country.  It  was 
the  plantation  that  gave  charms  to  social  life.  While  their 
dwellings  were  not  palatial  mansions,  rising  in  fabulous  mag¬ 
nificence,  they  were  comfortable — made  for  convenience, 
not  for  show.  Pirst  we  would  see  an  extended  grass-spread 
lawn,  whereon  the  trees,  sentinels  of  the  past,  stretch  out 
their  welcome  of  shade;  there  the  grape  vines  wave  in  the 
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distance,  and  the  birds  and  squirrels  animate  the  forest. 
The  lawn  leads  up  through  many  gates  perhaps,  to  the 
house,  where,  on  the  Corinthian-columned  porch  stands  the 
master,  as  though  welcoming  anyone  who  may  come.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  often  seen  in  the  Southland:  a  broad 
hall  dividing  immense  rooms  confronts  you  as  you  enter, 
and  wings  extending  out  on  either  side,  give  an  expansive 
if  too  low  appearance  to  the  house.-  The  upper  story  is 
much  the  same.  This  “  Eden  ”  attracts  the  fancy  of 
strangers  passing  by,  suggesting  to  their  imagination  the 
fountain  of  youth,  an  eldorado  or  an  utopia. 

The  colonial  South  trained  up  a  nation  of  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  whose  deeds  and  whose  virtues  spangle 
the  pages  of  history  with  stars. 

In  the  colonies  the  Sabbath  and  church-going  were 
strictly  observed.  They  always  went  to  church  except 
when  the  weather  was  so  bad  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  the  preacher’s  reaching  there.  This  is  the  most  com¬ 
mendable  trait  of  a  people  or  nation.  “  For  one  thing,  it 
taught  the  habit  of  obedience  and  of  reverence;  for  another, 
that  of  self  denial.  No  one  can  deny  himself  in  obedience 
to  a  sense  of  duty  without  being  a  gainer  thereby.”  The 
ladies  always  went  “  into  church  ”  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  while  the  men  cared  for  the  horses  and  exchanged 
views  concerning  the  weather,  etc.  They  came  in  when 
they  heard  the  preacher’s  voice,  and  took  their  seats  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house  from  the  ladies.  The  girls  and 
boys  early  became  members  of  the  church,  so  excellent  had 
been  their  training.  Hospitality  had  its  claim  even  on 
piety,  for  everyone  invited  everyone  else  to  u  stop  by  ”  and 
take  dinner,  the  rule  being  not  to  accept  an  invitation  when 
given  only  at  the  plantation  gate.  In  the  afternoon  the 
youngsters  rode  the  horses  to  water  and  the  girls  chatted 
concerning  topics  that  are  ever  dear  to  the  hearts  of  women. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  a  simple  and  unpretending  life,  in 
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which  the  cardinal  virtures  were  cultivated,  and  it  was  in 
some  respects  sui  generis.  It  bred  pure  women  and  brave 
men  who  did  not  measure  the  merits  of  others,  or  their  own 
by  the  extent  of  their  worldly  possessions,  and  did  not 
recognize  the  golden  calf  as  an  object  of  worship. 

Hannah  Iredell,  wife  of  James  Iredell,  looms  up  before 
us  as  the  most  famous  of  colonial  dames.  Her  life  and  her 
nobility  of  character  convey  to  our  mind  an  idea  of  what 
a  woman  should  be.  Mrs.  Iredell  was  by  no  means  beauti¬ 
ful — so  we  are  told — but  had  a  very  pleasing  face.  She 
was  the  most  distinguished  in  her  region,  for  the  dignity 
of  manners,  and  the  stateliness  of  her  carriage.  When  she 
appeared  on  the  street,  we  can  imagine  that  the  thought 
Incedit  Regina  involuntarily  occurred  to  all.  Her  mind 
had  been  well  cultivated;  she  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
different  branches  of  learning;  but  her  especial  character¬ 
istic  was  the  predominance  of  sound,  practical  good  sense. 
She  seemed  haughty  to  the  stranger,  but  was  not  so:  her 
unassuming  nature  was  universally  recognized  and  admired 
by  her  friends.  She  was  a  consummate  mistress  of  all 
those  arts  that  relate  to  house-wifery,  arts  that  rendered  the 
Carolina  matron  of  the  olden  time  what  God  intended  her — 
a  helpmate  for  man.  Mr.  Iredell’s  letters  to  her — for  their 
esteem  soon  ripened  into  mutual  affection — not  only  breathe 
the  tenderest  love,  but  possess  a  chastity  of  expression  and 
exquisite  delicacy  of  sentiment  rarely  equaled,  never 
excelled.  They  constitute  the  noblest  tribute  to  her  purity 
and  excellence.  Sir  Nat  Dukinfield,  a  nobleman  who  had 
come  over  from  Great  Britain,  also  loved  Miss  Hannah. 
He  and  Iredell  were  good  friends,  but  the  contest  was 
so  generously  conducted  that  their  mutual  esteem  was 
increased.  Sir  Nat’s  proposal  met  with  a  courteous,  but 
prompt  refusal,  for  Mr.  Iredell  had  already  won  her  heart. 
Miss  Hannah  strikingly  manifested  her  good  sense  by  pre¬ 
ferring  talent  and  virtue  to  the  brilliant  offer  of  her  titled 
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suitor.  The  future  fully  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  her 
choice.  The  baronet’s  disappointment  affected  him  so 
that  he  left  the  province,  never  to  return.  Miss  Hannah 
was  no  coquette.  Consistency  was  one  of  her  jewels. 
When  once  she  loved,  it  was  not  for  a  day  nor  a  week,  but 
for  all  time.  In  a  letter  to  Iredell,  Sir  Nat  writes,  “  I  will 
immediately  relieve  you  from  the  state  of  uneasiness  which 
you  must  be  in,  by  resigning  to  you  M-iss  Hannah  Johnston. 
I  told  you  in  a  former  letter  that  I  had  written  to  Miss 
Johnston  through  my  mother’s  care.  My  mother  tells  me 
she  offered  the  letters  which  were  not  accepted,  that  she 
could  not  accept  them,  that  it  was  entirely  out  of  her  power; 
and  when  my  mother  pressed  her  to  receive  them  she  said 
it  was  useless,  and  she  was  determined.”  Truly  hers  was 
an  ideal  womanhood. 

The  heights  to  which  woman  has  climbed  in  this  century, 
is  but  the  development  and  fruitage  of  that  stability  of 
character  which  was  acquired  in  those  early  times.  Would 
it  have  ever  been  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  the  honored 
president  of  a  college  of  our  State,  if  two  hundred  years 
ago  the  women  had  folded  their  hands  in  idleness,  and  liter¬ 
ally  rusted  out?  Ah,  no!  It  would  have  taken  centuries 
to  have  corrected  the  mistake. 

Although  the  colonial  dame  has  passed  away,  yet — 

‘  ‘  Like  a  reappearing  star, 

Like  a  glory  from  afar  ” 

She  sheds  her  influence  upon  us,  down  through  the  ages, 
and  reminds  us  in  tones  strong  and  clear  that 


“  Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  minds  of  men  are  broadened  with  the  process  of  the  suns.” 
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Inaugural  Address  of  Mrs.  Lvicy  H.  Robertson. 

IT  is  with  full  appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  well  as  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  involved  in  the  honor,  that 
I  accept  this  symbol  of  authority,  and  with  it  the 
implied  trust ;  for  it  is  indeed  a  most  sacred  trust  which 
they  place  in  my  keeping  in  calling  me  to  preside  over 
this  long-established  institution,  with  its  more  than  half  a 
century  of  honorable  traditions  ;  with  its  long  roll  of  faith¬ 
ful  and  honored  workers,  whose  toil  and  sacrifice  have  made 
a  glorious  reality  out  of  the  dreams  of  those  wise  and 
devoted  men,  who,  ere  the  high  noon  of  the  century  just 
past  had  been  reached,  projected  upon  broad  and  deep 
foundations  this  school  which  stood  for  higher  education  of 
women  at  a  time  when  the  propriety  of  education  for  women 
beyond  the  domestic  arts1  and  the  three  u  R’s”  was  still  in 
the  minds  of  many  a  debatable  question.  The  satire  of 
Dean  Swift’s  words,  “Two  hundred  souls  lost,  and  a  few 
women  and  children,”  had  scarcely  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  when  the  Methodist  Church,  realizing  that 
woman  is  a  “soul  born  to  immortality,”  with  that  wise  and 
liberal  policy  on  educational  lines  which  has  characterized 
her  ever  since  she  was  cradled  in  a  university  home,  recog¬ 
nized  education  as  the  hand-maid  of  religion,  and  became 
a  pioneer  in  the  higher  education  of  her  daughters  by 
founding  this,  the  second  chartered  college  for  women,  the 
first,  by  the  way,  having  been  established  by  the  same 
agency.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  under  the  wise 
direction  of  able  and  consecrated  men  and  women,  a  goodly 
company  of  trained  and  educated  young  women  have  gone, 
in  almost  unbroken  procession  from  these  doors  to  take 
their  plac.es  upon  the  broad  arena  of  life,  whence,  from 
time  to  time,  out  of  the  shock  and  din  of  a  noble  strife, 
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have  come  back  to  the  listening  ear  of  their  Alma  Mater  the 
echoes  of  earnest  lives  devoted  to  the  service  of  humanity 
in  the  practice  of  the  lofty  ideals  here  inculcated. 

With  such  an  honored  past — with  the  thousands  of  clus¬ 
tering  memories  which  hallow  her  in  the  eyes  of  her 
daughters — she  is  indeed  a  holy  trust,  and  one  not  lightly 
assumed  by  her  to  whom  she  is  this  day  committed.  It 
shall  ever  be  her  highest  purpose  to  foster  the  interests  of 
this  noble  institution;  to  strive  for  the  accomplishment  of 
its  high  ideals  ;  and,  by  every  God-given  power,  not  only  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  set  by  her  predecessors 
in  office,  but  to  enlarge  its  efficiency,  and  press  forward  its 
development  along  all  those  lines  of  usefulness  and  noble 
achievment  which  alone  give  right  of  existence  to  any 
institution  claiming  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of 
directing  the  destinies  of  the  young.  With  the  noble  past 
as  a  foundation,  the  earnest  aspiration  of  the  College  shall 
ever  be  to  follow  the  upward  and  onward  trend  of  the  great 
educational  revival  of  the  present.  No  institution  wel¬ 
comes  more  heartily  than  does  this  the  great  wave  of 
enthusiasm,  now  sweeping  over  our  State,  on  the  subject  of 
better  educational  advantages  and  equipment  for  the  youth 
of  all  classes.  None  shall  more  readily  respond  to  the 
changed  conditions  that  will  thereby  be  induced,  nor 
more  promptly  and  cheerfully  make  such  adjustment  in 
advancement  of  curriculum  as  these  changes  may  require. 
Colleges  must  of  necessity  keep  in  touch  with  the  sources 
of  supply  from  which  their  students  are  drawn  ;  hence  the 
gap  between  the  college  and  the  preparatory  school  should 
not  be  the  impassable  gulf  which  those  who  give  entrance 
examinations  to  college  classes  too  often  find  it.  The  trans¬ 
ition  should  be  easy  and  natural,  and  in  proportion  as 
preparation  is  higher  and  more  thorough  will  it  be  possible 
for  the  colleges  to  advance  their  curricula.  As  in  the  past, 
Greensboro  Female  College  has  kept  equal  step  in  the  march 
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of  progress,  so  to-day  would  she  sound  no  uncertain  note  as 
to  her  purpose  for  the  future,  but  pledges  all  her  energies 
and  resources  to  keep  abreast  of  every  movement  looking 
to  the  higher  education  of  woman,  and  to  her  fitness  for  the 
many  and  varied  avenues  now  open  to  her  in  almost  every 
department  of  life,  for  society,  once  so  niggardly  in  her 
opportunities  for  woman,  is  now  so  lavish  of  them  that  often 
the  question  as  to  which  open  door  to  enter  offers  a  perplex¬ 
ing  problem. 

In  view  of  this  condition,  it  shall  be  our  earnest  endeavor 
to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  students  that  the  true  aim 
and  object  of  education  for  woman  is  that  all-around  devel¬ 
opment  of  her  faculties  and  nature  which  alone  will  give 
her  preparation  for  life.  She  must  be  taught  to  realize  that 
since  life  is  itself  complex,  no  education  that  simply  deals 
with  one  set  of  faculties,  producing  abnormal  development 
of  some,  while  leaving  others  atrophied,  can  bring  about 
the  harmonious  and  sympathetic  co-ordination  of  all  the 
powers  which  is  so  essential  to  a  well  rounded  character — 
one  that  shall  have  the  power  and  poise  to  face  and  solve 
life’s  problems,  since  “  no  power  is  so  wide-reaching  as  that 
of  a  rich  mind  and  soul  which  are  filled  out  by  education 
on  every  side  to  their  fullness  of  culture  and  beauty.’ 

This  free  and  harmonious  play  of  all  the  faculties  must, 
in  the  educational  scheme,  tend  to  the  highest  intellectual 
development ;  and  just  as  the  muscular  system  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  use  in  the  gymnasium  with  the  aid  of  dumb-bell 
or  club,  so  must  the  mental  faculties  be  developed  by  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  schools  or  colleges  as  gymnasia  and  by  carefully 
selected  studies  as  the  apparatus,  for  have  we  not  the 
authority  of  no  less  profound  a  thinker  than  Eord  Bacon, 
who  says,  “  There  is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but 
may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies,  like  as  diseases  of  the 
body  may  have  appropriate  exercises and  he  particular¬ 
izes  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  saying,  “Histories  make 
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men  wise  ;  poets,  witty  ;  the  mathematics,  subtile  ;  natural 
philosphy,  deep  ;  moral,  grave  ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend.”  Such  a  course,  while  it  may  be  pursued  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  the  mind,  must  also  result  in  the 
attainment  of  another  of  the  essentials  of  education  in  its 
fullest  sense — scholarship,  or  that  acquaintance  with  the 
great  body  of  facts  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
human  knowledge.  This  volume  of  facts  embodied  in  the 
polished  language,  or  embellished  by  the  subtile  thought 
of  scholarly  minds  imparts  to  the  student  who  assimilates 
them  that  great  end  of  study,  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds  ;  and  any  college  which 
does  not  seek  earnestly  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  falls  far  below  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  its 
existence. 

But  while  a  college,  in  the  minds  of  many,  is  primarily 
established  for  intellectual  training,  and  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  I  trust  it  will  ever  be  remembered 
within  these  walls  that  education  is  something  more,  some¬ 
thing  higher,  than  mere  intellectual  discipline.  This  one¬ 
sided  idea  would  only  tend  to  produce  that  most  unlovely 
of  characters,  if  the  truthfulness  of  the  masculine  pen  may 
be  trusted — the  blue-stocking  with  unkempt  hair,  ink- 
stained  fingers,  and  a  general  unfeminine  untidiness.  Too 
strong  a  protest  cannot  be  entered  against  that  form  of 
education  which  unfits  a  woman  for  the  practice  of  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  life — which  deprives  her  of  the 
personal  charm  that  gives  value  and  force  to  her  intellec¬ 
tual  power,  and  imparts  a  sweet  and  gracious  queenliness 
of  manner  that  gives  her  power  to  sway  the  hearts  of  her 
willing  subjects  in  the  home  or  in  the  social  circle.  Above 
and  beyond  education  in  its  technical  sense,  as  represented 
by  mere  learning,  the  college  must  seek  the  higher  aim 
expressed  in  culture,  with  all  its  implications.  This  word, 
so  elusive  of  exact  definition,  expresses  the  combined 
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result  of  mental,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  training,  producing 
in  the  individual  of  such  happily  balanced  development, 
the  subtle  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling,  which,  trans¬ 
lated  into  action,  gives  the  same  pleasurable  impression  as 
that  received  from  a  fine  poem  or  an  exquisite  statute. 

This  indefinable  effect,  known  as  culture,  is  the  product 
of  steeping  mind,  as  well  as  heart,  in  lofty  ideals  ;  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  noble,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true,  in 
art,  in  nature,  and  in  human  life  crowned  by  heroic  deeds. 

If  we  accept  Matthew  Arnold’s  statement  that  culture 
has  its  origin  in  the  love  of  perfection,  along  with  his 
definition  of  culture  as  a  ‘‘study  of  perfection,”  we  advance 
a  step  further  towards  the  true  ideal  of  education.  We 
introduce  the  ethical  element,  and  lift  education  to  a  still 
higher  plane,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  may  be  a 
high  degree  of  mental  discipline  combined  with  a  high 
grade  of  scholarship,  and  even  all  the  polish  of  the  most 
refined  culture,  and  still  there  may  be  a  fatal  defect  in  the 
lack  of  moral  development.  That  system  of  education 
which  falls  short  of  imparting  a  strong,  resistant  fibre  to 
character  has  utterly  failed  in  the  very  essence  of  true  edu¬ 
cation — for  just  so  far  as  the  foundations  of  life  are  weak 
will  the  individual  be  as  unstable  as  a  house  founded  upon 
the  sand.  If  education  be,  as  we  believe  it  is,  preparation 
for  true  living,  it  must  possess  the  elements  that  will  fit 
the  possessor  of  it  to  meet  and  combat  successfully  the 
adverse  winds  of  life  as  well  as  to  glide  smoothly  over  a 
placid  sea.  The  many  wrecks  that  lie  like  blackened  and 
helpless  hulks  along  the  strand  of  time  prove  that  men 
and  women  must  have  some  power  above  and  beyond  them¬ 
selves  to  pilot  them  amid  life’s  shoals ;  and  this  fact  must 
be  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  any  plan  of  education 
that  seeks  the  highest  development — that  in  which  the 
physical  and  mental  receive  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  yet  they  are  dominated  by  the  spiritual  nature  through 
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which  the  human  is  linked  with  the  divine.  Happily,  it 
need  be  no  longer  feared  that  the  higher  education  tends  to 
agnosticism  or  to  atheism,  for  never  has  there  been  a  time 
when  the  student  world  was  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
life  and  teaching  of  Christ,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  world¬ 
wide  movement  of  student  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
Christian  work.  This  is  a  most  hopeful  and  helpful  sign, 
for  no  college  can  attain  unto  the  most  exalted  ideals  of 
education  in  which  both  teachers  and  students  do  not  sit  at 
the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher. 

To  you,  the  Directors,  to  my  faithful  co-workers  of  the 
faculty,  to  the  alumnae,  who  have  greeted  me  in  this  new 
position  so  kindly  and  cordially,  to  the  students  who  may 
seek  here  training  for  life,  and  to  the  patrons  who  may 
entrust  their  dearest  treasures  to  the  guiding  hand  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  I  would  pledge  a  faithful 
service. 
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Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson,  President  G.  F.  C. 


Our  New  President. 

This  year  is  full  of  promise  to  the  Old  North  State. 
Above  ail,  it  is  a  year  of  educational  awakening  almost 
past  belief.  We  note  with  peculiar  interest  the  recent 
innovation  in  Greensboro  Female  College  faculty,  whereby 
the  presidency  has  been  conferred  upon  Mrs.  Lucy  H. 
Robertson,  of  Greensboro. 

This  new  executive  is  a  daughter  of  the  Nash  and 
Collock  School  of  old  Hillsboro,  and  probably,  of  all  the 
cultured  and  successful  women  trained  by  those  noted 
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instructors,  none  has  carried  their  influence  farther  or 
used  it  to  nobler  ends. 

Mrs.  Robertson  is  well  known  in  state  educational  circles, 
having-  been  a  teacher  of  unusual  ability  and  marked 
success  for  twTenty-five  faithful  years.  From  1875  to  1893 
she  taught  in  Greensboro  Female  College.  During  the 
seven  years  following  she  filled  with  honor  the  chair  of 
history  in  our  State  Normal  College.  This  latter  position 
she  resigned  only  at  the  earnest  plea  of  her  old  college 
board,  and  coming  back  to  the  field  of  her  longest  and 
earliest  labors  she  has  spent  the  past  two  years  again  in 
the  service  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  this  time  with 
the  duties  of  lady  principal  as  well  as  teacher.  She  was  a 
sympathetic  co-worker  in  the  last  successful  administration, 
and  this  fact,  taken  with  her  long  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  college  and  its  needs,  gives  her  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  her  keeping. 

Her  election  has  been  the  source  of  much  happy  con¬ 
gratulation  among  all  who  are  familiar  with  Mrs.  Robert¬ 
son’s  broad  sympathies  and  high  standards.  Her  judgment 
has  always  been  safely  trusted  by  her  co-workers,  and  her 
executive  ability  is  unquestioned  by  all  who  have  come 
within  the  radius  of  her  gracious  and  forceful  influence. 

In  her  own  denomination,  Mrs.  Robertson’s  church  work 
is  widely  known  and  warmly  appreciated.  For  thirty  years 
she  has  been  a  part  of  the  best  life  in  the  Greensboro  West 
Market  Street  Methodist  church  5  she  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
North  Carolina  Conference,  and  vice-president  of  that 
society  from  1887  till  the  conference  division  in  1890. 
Since  that  division  she  has  been  always  the  beloved  and 
unanimously  re-elected  president  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign 

Missionary  Society  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Confer¬ 
ence. 

All  over  our  State  and  in  many  other  States  the  girls 
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Mrs.  Robertson  has  trained  and  the  women  she  has  led  will 
gladly  echo  the  confidence  reposed  by  Greensboro  Female 
College,  for,  with  woman’s  wisdom,  they  know  beyond  all 
peradventure  the  worth  of  such  a  friend  to  girlhood. 

The  new  president  will  bravely  and  ably  meet  the 
demands  of  the  strenuous  present.  She  will  fashion  her 
plans  for  the  need  of  the  glad  tomorrow  ;  but  women  know 
beside  all  this  the  charm,  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  older 
south,  is  an  equally  inseparable  part  of  Mrs.  Robertson’s 
influence,  and,  being  women,  they  are  glad  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  will  trust  their  daughters  to  her  fostering 
care,  assured  of  “  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,”  as  well  as 
“  whatsoever  things  are  just  and  true  and  of  good  report.” 


( 
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Our  Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Commencement. 

Our  Commencement,  which  is  just  past,  was  of  unusual 
interest  and  importance  ;  and  we  fe^l  that  our  alumnae  who 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  attendance  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  various  exer¬ 
cises* 


The  first  exercise  of  the  Commencement  was 
the  Elocution  Recital  on  Monday  evening, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Rachel  Sims.  The 
large  audience  which  crowded  the  chapel  on  this  opening 
evening  was  delighted  with  the  charming  and  artistic 
rendering  of  the  following  programme: 


Elocution 

R_ecit0Ll 


l  i 


Light  from  Over  the  Range,” 

Miss  Mary  Baker. 

“  Mud-Pies,” 

Miss  Rida  Derickson. 

Scene  from  “School  for  Scandal,” . Sheridan 

Lady  Teazle . Miss  Grace  Daniee. 

Sir  Peter . .  .  Miss  Lochie  Stover. 

Vocal  Duet— “Pearls  of  Love,” . Pinsuti 

Misses  Neeson  and  Luttereoh. 

“The  Wooing  of  Henry  V,” . . . Shakespeare 

Miss  Mary  Bond. 


“Bud’s  Fairy  Tales,” . Riley 

Miss  May  Smith. 

“The  Ruggles’  Dinner  Party,” . Wiggins 

Miss  May  Rone. 

Chorus— “The  Song  of  the  Bee,” . C.  B.  Rich 

“  Limitations  of  Youth,” . Field 

Miss  Bessie  Grissom. 

Chapel  Scene— “  Winter’s  Tale,” . Shakespeare 

Tambourine  and  Garland  Fantastics . Sims 


Misses  M.  Barnes,  Bond,  Daniee,  Derickson,  Luttereoh, 
R.  Moore,  Neeson,  M.  Smith  and  Stansiee. 
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All  of  the  numbers  were  so  creditably  rendered  that  it 
would  be  an  invidious  distinction  to  single  out  anyone  for 
special  mention.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  “  Tam¬ 
bourine  and  Garland  Fantastics  ”  elicited  rounds  of  applause 
as  the  participants,  with  the  very  poetry  of  motion,  glided 
gracefully  through  the  complicated  mazes  and  figures  of  the 
beautiful  drills,  which,  by  the  way,  were  original  arrange¬ 
ments  by  Miss  Sims. 


On  Tuesday  morning  the  Senior  class,  with 
Annual  the  schoo|  an(j  many  friends  from  the  city,  gath- 

Sermon  ere(j  {n  the  chapel,  which  was  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  with  palms,  ferns  and  cut  flowers,  to  listen  to  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Marr,  of  the  Western 
N.  C.  Conference,  and  at  present  pastor  of  Tryon  Street 

Methodist  Church,  Charlotte. 

Hearts  filled  with  joy  and  thankfulness  united  in  singing, 
“  Praise  God  from  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow.”  Rev.  H. 
M.  Blair,  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate, 
then  offered  a  fervent  prayer,  and  after  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  Rev.  W.  E.  Grissom  read  the  Scripture  lesson  from 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  St.  John.  Dr.  Marr,  who  has  a 
reputation  as  a  pulpit  orator,  was  at  his  best  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  and  his  sermon  was  fine  in  conception,  polished  and 
scholarly  in  diction,  and  withal  practical  and  abounding  in 
suggestions  to  young  women  about  to  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  life. 

The  value  of  character  was  emphasized,  and  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  an  individual’s  character  is  the  measure 
of  his  power.  The  law  of  self-sacrifice  was  also  laid  down 
as  an  essential  principle  of  life  as  well  as  of  all  noble 
achievement.  Christ  was  pointed  out  as  exemplifying  in 
his  own  life  this  great  law  of  conduct,  and  thereby  show¬ 
ing  the  way  in  which  each  can  make  the  most  of  his  life. 
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In  closing,  the  young  ladies  were  exhorted  to  let  Christ 
answer  the  question,  “  What  shall  I  do  with  my  life  ?” 

The  venerable  Dr.  P.  J.  Carraway  then  made  a  most 
earnest  and  tender  prayer,  in  which  he  invoked  God’s  rich¬ 
est  blessings  upon  both  the  retiring  and  in-coming  president. 
Hymn  No.  51  was  sung,  and  the  benediction  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry,  of  Concord. 


Meeting 
of  Alumnae 


At  4  o’clock  Tuesday  afternoon  a  large 

number  of  resident  and  visiting  Alumnae 

assembled  in  annual  session  in  the  Irving 
Association  jvjterary  Society  Hall. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  reading  a  lesson  from  the 
Scriptures  by  the  president  of  the  Association,  Mrs.  Lucy 

A.  Cuninggim,  after  which  Mrs.  M.  L.  Hendren  led  in 
prayer. 


Mrs.  G.  W.  Whitsett  extended,  on  behalf  of  the  resident 
Alumnae,  a  most  cordial  and  gracious  address  of  welcome, 
to  which  Mrs.  Frankie  Pass  Farrington  responded  in  a 
sprightly  and  witty  manner. 

After  the  usual  routine  business  was  disposed  of  Miss 
Walker  Pry,  chairman  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  read 
very  touching  and  beautiful  tributes  to  Mrs.  Lee  Mitchell 
Harris,  of  Henderson,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Edgerton  Thompson, 
of  Goldsboro,  who  have  both  been  gathered  to  the  “Father’s 
House  ”  since  last  annual  meeting.  The  College  Mes¬ 
sage  was  considered  by  the  Association,  and  many  kind 
expressions  of  appreciation  given  of  the  work  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  editors.  After  the  distribution  of  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  last  issue  of  The  Message,  subscriptions  were 
asked  for,  and  met  with  a  hearty  response. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows :  Mrs.  L.  A.  Cuninggim,  President ;  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Ireland,  First  Vice-President ;  Miss  M.  L.  Hendren,  Second 
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Vice-President ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Branson,  Third  Vice-President ; 
Miss  Nannie  Lee  Smith,  Recording  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Sides,  Treasurer  ;  Miss  Mabel  Chadwick,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  Committee  on  Memorials,  Miss  Walker  Fry, 
Miss  Minnie  Clark,  Miss  Lizzie  Jones  ;  Committee  on  Lucy 
McGee  Fund,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Whitsett,  Mrs.  J.  Sterling  Jones, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Sides,  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  following  resolutions,  with  reference  to  the  election 
of  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson  as  future  President  of  Greens¬ 
boro  Female  College,  were  read  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  an  honorary  member  of  this  Alumnae  Association,  one  who 
possesses  in  the  fullest  measure  our  highest  esteem  and  sincerest  affec¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Robertson,  has  been  elected  President  of  our  Alma  Mater 
and  is  about  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  this  honorable  position, 
therefore  resolved  : 

First ,  That  we  most  heartily  approve  the  action  of  the  directors  in 
making  Mrs.  Robertson  President  of  Greensboro  Female  College. 

Second ,  That  we  assure  Mrs.  Robertson  of  our  confidence  in  her  ability 
to  meet  every  requirement  of  the  grave  trust  committed  to  her  keeping, 
and  that  we  pledge  her  our  earnest  prayers  and  faithful  support  in  every 
possible  way. 

Third ,  That,  realizing  that  honor  conferred  upon  one  woman  is,  in  a 
measure,  reflected  upon  all,  we  recognize  in  Mrs.  Robertson’s  promotion  to 
the  presidency  of  the  College  a  stimulus  to  higher  individual  attainments 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  pure,  strong,  noble  womanhood,  and  that  we 
emulate  her  example  by  consecrating  our  talents  of  whatever  kind  to  the 
social,  mental  and  spiritual  betterment  of  this  and  coming  generations. 

MRS.  L.  W.  CRAWFORD. 

MRS.  T.  A.  PATRICK, 

MRS.  CARRIE  C.  OSBORNE, 
MISS  MABEE  CHADWICK. 

The  business  of  the  Association  being  completed,  the 
members  adjourned  to  the  parlors,  whence  they  repaired  to 
the  banquet  hall,  which  presented  a  scene  of  taste  and 
beauty  which  delighted  all  eyes.  The  colors  of  the  College 
were  carried  out  in  every  detail  of  the  decorations  ;  and  the 
sparkle  of  glass,  the  gleam  of  silver,  under  the  soft  sheen 
of  wax  candles  shaded  with  green,  and  all  intermingled 
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with  white  roses,  carnations  and  trailing  vines,  formed  a 
picture  that  will  not  soon  fade  from  the  memory  of  those 
gathered  about  this  festal  board  in  their  old  College  home. 

For  two  hours  there  was  a  “  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of 
soul,”  enlivened  by  the  sweet  strains  of  the  orchestra  from 
the  city,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Wheeler.  Indeed, 
the  Alumnae  Association  feels  deeply  indebted  for  this 
delightful  feature  of  the  occasion,  and  would  assure  the 
orchestra  of  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the  kindness. 

It  was  a  special  pleasure  to  have  present  several  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  classes  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  College  ;  and 
we  counted  ourselves  fortunate  indeed  in  having  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Patrick,  of  Danville,  Va.,  to  respond  to  the  toast  to 
the  class  of  1848,  the  first  that  graduated  from  the  College. 
Mrs.  Patrick,  notwithstanding  .the  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  she  was  a  “  sweet  girl  graduate,”  is  young  in  spirit 
and  vigorous  in  mind  and  body,  and  keeps  in  touch  with  all 
the  movements  of  the  day,  being  a  leader  in  philanthropic 
work  in  her  own  community.  She  is  an  inspiring  example 
to  the  graduates  of  later  years,  and  in  the  warm,  keen  inter¬ 
est  of  heart  and  brain  she  shows, 

“  How  far  the  gulf  stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives.  ’  ’ 

In  order  that  our  unfortunate  sisters  of  the  Alumnae  who 
could  not  be  present  may  share  in  imagination  in  our  joys, 
we  append  the  menu  and  toasts  which  formed  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  social  enjoyment.  In  addition  to  the  printed 
toasts  there  were  two  we  would  not  fail  to  mention.  The 
impromptu  toast,  “  To  Trinity  College,”  met  with  a  most 
happy  response  from  Dr.  Edwin  Mims  ;  and  the  toast  to 
u  Our  Retiring  President,”  proposed  by  Miss  Hendren,  drew 
from  Dr.  Peacock  words  both  fitting  and  eloquent. 
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Chicken  Salad 

Beaten  Biscuit 
Pickles 

Macaroons 


Men\i. 

“  Small  cheer,  and  great  welcome 


makes  a  merry  feast.'1'1 

Sherbet 

Tomatoes 

Salted  Almonds 
Ice  Cream 

Bonbons 

Coffee 


Mayonaise 

Tongue  Sandwiches 
Olives 

L,ady  Fingers 


“  When  time ,  who  steals  our  years  away , 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too , 

The  mem'ry  of  this  feast  will  stay , 

And  half  our  joys  renew." 


Toasts. 

Our  Aema  Mater . Miss  Minnie  Cearke 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 

“  Then  thou  mayest  freely  boast , 

Thou  hast  given  a  peerless  toast." 


Ceass  oe  1848 . Mrs.  L.  A.  Patrick 

Danville,  Va. 

“  We'll  take  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lange  syne." 


Ceass  oe  1902 . Miss  Eeiza  Smith 

Gatesville,  N.  C. 

“  She  is  pretty  to  walk  with , 

And  witty  to  talk  with , 

And  pleasant ,  too,  to  think  on." 


The  Woman  oe  the  20TH  Century, 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Martin,  Winston,  N.  C. 


“  A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned  ; 

To  warn ,  to  comfort ,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit ,  still  and  bright , 

With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

I 
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The  literary  feast  of  the  occasion  was  still  to  come,  and 
the  Association  adjourned  to  the  chapel  to  hear  the  Annual 
Address,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of  Trinity  College. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  T.  P.  Marr.  Misses  Black  and  Blalock,  Alumnae  of 
the  College  and  members  of  the  musical  faculty,  rendered 
Schumann’s  “Andante  and  Variations,  for  two  pianos,”  in 
a  most  artistic  manner.  Miss  Lucy  Glenn,  a  grand  daughter 
of  the  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Jones,  sang  most  charmingly  two 
exquisite  selections.  The  address  of  Dr.  Mims  was  a 
masterly  presentation  of  “  The  Practical  Value  of  Litera¬ 
ture,”  and  in  a  most  scholarly  and  convincing  manner  did 
he  refute  the  idea,  sometimes  advanced,  that  literature  is 
the  product  of  unbalanced  minds,  and  that  it  only  serves  a 
certain  aesthetic  and  sentimental  purpose.  He  as  clearly 
proved,  from  the  testimony  of  men  who  have  succeeded 
grandly  as  business  men,  as  statesmen,  and  as  preachers, 
that  literature  brings  more  real  pleasure  and  joy  than  wealth; 
that  it  gives  a  wide  outlook  on  the  world,  and  a  broader 
experience  of  men,  as  well  as  affording  one  of  the  greatest 
incentives  to  spiritual  growth. 

It  was  indeed  an  inspiring  and  uplifting  address,  and  one 
which  must  enrich  both  mind  and  heart  of  all  who  listened 
to  the  gems  of  thought  as  they  fell  with  polished  lustre 
from  the  lips  of  the  enthusiastic  speaker. 


Graduating  Wednesday  morning,  which  ushered  in  a 

Exercise  S°  event^  to  many  young  hearts,  was 

bright  and  beautiful,  with  all  the  charms  of  a 
typical  May  morning. 

The  exercises  were  of  unusual  interest,  and  attracted  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  We  cannot  give  a  more 
accurate  description  than  that  of  the  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Record,  whose  account  we  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing. 
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“  The  exercises  opened  with  prayer,  and  three  essays  by 
members  of  the  graduating  class  were  read  as  follows:  “  The 
Dominant  Note  in  Hawthorne,”  Miss  Eliza  Norfleet  Smith, 
Gates  ville  ;  “A  North  Carolina  Palace  of  Eong  Ago,”  Miss 
Eelah  Carolina  Starr,  Greensboro  ;  “  Robert  Eouis  Steven¬ 
son,  Essayist  and  Eetter  Writer,”  Miss  Einnie  Marie  Ward, 
Greensboro. 

Between  the  second  and  third  essay  there  was  a  piano 
selection — Andante  and  Variations,  for  two  pianos,  by  Misses 
Black  and  Blalock,  and  following  Miss  Ward’s  essay  Miss 
Minnie  Gorrell  delighted  the  audience  with  a  vocal  solo, 
“  Oft  Have  I  Seen  the  Swift  Swallow.”  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  graduating  class  are  Eottie  Eee  Barnes,  Oxford  ; 
Carrie  Hunt  Fuller,  Dexter  ;  Floy  James  Eeach,  Gully’s 
Mill ;  Eaura  Jane  Willson,  Statesville. 

Dr.  Peacock  presented  certificates  to  Misses  Eorena  Hin¬ 
son,  Bertha  Dorsett,  Fannie  Pearce  and  Kate  Pugh  for  com¬ 
pleting  the  business  course  ;  to  Misses  Mary  Eouise  Baker, 
May  Rone  and  Mary  Bond  for  completing  the  course  in 
elocution. 

The  diplomas  were  delivered  to  the  graduating  class  by 
Dr.  Peacock.  Miss  Floy  James  Eeach  lead  the  class — max¬ 
ima  cum  laude.  Dr.  Peacock  also  presented  the  members 
of  the  class  with  copies  of  the  Bible. 

Then  followed  the  inaugural  ceremonies  inducting  into 
office  Mrs.  Eucy  H.  Robertson,  who  was  recently  elected 
President  of  the  College  to  succeed  President  Dred  Peacock, 
resigned. 

Dr.  Peacock,  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  delivered  the 
seal  of  the  College  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Odell,  the  President  of 
Greensboro  Female  College  Association.  Mr.  Odell  accepted 
the  seal  with  fitting  remarks,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  Robertson,  who  received  this  symbol  of  authority,  she 
said,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  it  carried  with 
it.  Mrs.  Robertson’s  speech  of  acceptance,  though  brief, 
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was  enthusiastic  and  feelingly  spoken  and  deeply  impressed 
every  one. 

Miss  Nell  Nelson,  chief  marshal,  in  behalf  of  the 
students  of  the  College,  presented  Dr.  Peacock  with  a  hand¬ 
some  bronze  vase  as  a  token  of  their  love  for  the  retiring 
President.  Dr.  Peacock  responded  very  touchingly  in  a 
short  talk. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  the  audience  was 
dismissed  with  the  benediction  by  Rev.  James  Willson,  of 
Statesville.” 


Annual  ^  Wednesday  evening  a  very  large  com¬ 
pany  of  music  lovers  assembled  in  the  chapel  to 
enjoy  the  Annual  Concert ;  and  since  no  mere 
words  can  convey  the  u  concord  of  sweet  sounds  ”  which 
regaled  the  listening  ears  of  a  delighted  audience,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  merely  giving  the  programme,  and 
assuring  our  readers  that  under  the  skillful  direction  of 
Prof.  Parker  and  his  assistants,  it  was  rendered  in  an 


admirable  manner,  and  was  a  fitting  close  to  a  successful 
and  highly  enjoyable  Commencement. 


Programme. 

Part  I. 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Piano— Quartet — “  Fest  Polonaise,” . Kucken- Jansen 

Misses  Renn,  Mieeer,  Gwynn,  and  m.  Gibson. 

3.  Semi-Chorus— “  Up,  Sailor  Boy,  ’Tis  Day,” . Bullard 

4.  Piano — Solo — “Pizzicato,” . Joseffy 

Miss  Mary  Hunter. 

5.  Voice — Solo — “When  the  Heart  is  Young,” . Buck 

Miss  Josie  Griffin. 

6.  Piano — Solo — “Sonata,”  op.  io,  No.  3,  First  Movement  .  Beethoven 

Miss  Eesie  Barbee. 

7.  Voice — Solo — “  Tell  Me,  My  Heart,”  . . Bishop 

Miss  Ray  Moore. 

8.  Piano— Solo— “March  de  Nuit,” . Gottschalk 

Miss  Mary  Baker. 

9.  Voice — Solo — “  Magnetic  Waltz,” . Arditi 

Miss  Annie  Uuttereoh. 
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Pa.rt  II. 


10. 

11. 

12. 

18. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Piano — Solo — “Faust  Waltz,” . Gounod-Liszt 

Miss  Inez  Beee. 

(  “  Springs  Awakening,  ” . Buck 

Three  Songs  <  “Good  Bye,  Sweet  Day,” . Wauna 

(  “In  Shadow  Land,” . Denza 

Misses  Barbee,  Stansiee,  and  A.  Gibson. 

f  ‘  ‘  Serenade,  ” . Hoffman 

Piano — Two  Duets  < 

t  “  Hungarian  Dance,” . Moszkowski 


Misses  Scroggs  and  mebane. 

Voice — Solo — “Heart,  Whence  Thy  Joy  and  Sorrow,”  .  Gumbert 

Miss  Neeeie  Neeson. 

Piano — Quartet — Overture,  Leonore  No.  3 . Beethoven 

Misses  Baker,  Hunter,  Beer  and  Barbee. 


Voice — “The  Night  Calmly  and  Peacefully,” . Verdi 

Miss  Minnie  Gorreee. 

Semi. Chorus — “The  Lost  Chord,” . Sullivan 
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EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT.  . May  Rone 


Our  Adieu  to  the  Message. 


The  quick  and  constant  revolution  of  the  wheels  of  time 
and  the  ever-reoccurring  transitions  in  life  are  aptly  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  retirement  as  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Col¬ 
lege  Message. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  now  closing,  and 
at  a  time  when  The  Message  had  been  suspended  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  we  entered  the  editorial  arena  with  fear  and 
trembling  lest  we  might  not  be  able  to  contend  successfully 
against  the  many  adversaries,  and  to  measure  up  to  the 
great  responsibilities  involved  in  such  a  position.  But  we 
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were  allured  by  the  hope  that  we  then  had  ample  time  to 
learn  how  to  become  an  editor  and  to  make  The:  Message 
a  success. 

An  entire  school  year  was  before  us ;  and  every  school 
girl  knows  how  long  that  seems  to  be  from  the  beginning 
and  how  short  it  really  is  after  it  is  ended.  So,  instead  of 
having  plenty  of  time  to  make  the  editorial  department  of 
The  Message  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what  we  desired  it 
to  be,  behold  !  almost  before  we  could  get  the  editorial  reins 
in  hand,  we  have  now  to  surrender  them  to  another,  for 
whom  we  have  the  highest  hopes  and  best  wishes. 

Eet  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  immodest  to 
exclaim  with  joy  commingled  with  sorrow  at  parting,  that 
we  have  “  finished  the  course  ”  and  the  time  of  our  depart¬ 
ure  is  at  hand,  and  therefore  our  connection  with  The 
Message  must  be  severed. 

In  retiring  we  have  the  brightest  hopes  for  its  future,  and 
may  it  continue  perpetually  with  renewed  life  and  vigor  as 
long  as  our  beloved  Alma  Mater  sheds  its  benignant  rays  of 
light  over  the  Old  North  State,  and  be  the  medium  of  com¬ 
munication  among  all  who  have  heretofore  bowed  and  who 
may  hereafter  bow  at  her  altars. 

Eeiza  NorfeEET  Smith,  ’02. 


The  Message  has,  we  think,  been  quite  successful 
during  the  past  term.  The  students  as  a  whole  have  mani¬ 
fested  considerable  interest  and  have  supported  the  manage¬ 
ment  in  all  ways.  Next  year  we  hope  to  improve  in  many 
ways  The  Message,  and  we  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  we 
are  among,  if  not  the  best,  college  magazine  published  in 
the  South.  We  were  all  new  at  the  business  when  we 
undertook  this  work,  and  yet  we  have  succeeded  reasonably 
well.  Without  an  exception  our  articles  have  been  from 
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the  College,  and  nearly  every  one  has  been  written  by  the 
students.  We  started  with  the  intention  of  making  The 
MESSAGE  the  organ  of  the  student  body,  and  in  doing  this 
we  have  aimed  to  have  all  the  matter  written  or  prepared 
by  the  students. 


In  January  it  was  announced  that  The  Message  would 
give  $10  in  prizes  for  stories.  The  result  was  very  gratify¬ 
ing,  as  sixteen  stories  were  submitted  in  all.  The  judges 
decided  to  divide  the  $10  into  four  prizes  of  $2.50  each,  and 
awarded  them  to  Miss  Tessie  Evans,  Miss  Linda  Clement, 
Miss  Ellen  Thompson,  and  Miss  May  Rone. 
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Twenty  new  books  have  been  added  to  our  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
library.  “  Black  Rock  ”  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  one. 
We  hope  to  add  a  number  of  new  volumes  to  our  library 
next  year.  In  response  to  a  request  made  by  the  Library 
Committee  our  girls  have  donated  part  of  their  school  books 
that  they  used  the  past  year  to  the  library,  to  be  sold  next 
fall,  the  money  to  be  invested  in  religious  or  missionary 
books.  We  hope  to  make  our  library  very  attractive,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Sunday  evenings. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  programmes  of  the  year  was 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Relation, 
Sunday  evening,  April  7th.  A  large  chart  showed  the 
relation  of  our  work  to  the  World’s  Student  Federation. 
Several  young  ladies  made  short  talks  on  the  same  line. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Annie  Mebane,  of  the  city,  talked  to  us  one  evening 
about  Christian  work  in  alms  houses  and  jails.  Miss 
Mebane  is  a  very  earnest  speaker  and  our  girls  were  deeply 
impressed  by  her  words.  A  number  of  them  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  think  of  this  work  in  the  summer. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Barnes,  our  ex-President,  who  has  labored  so  faith¬ 
fully  in  the  interests  of  our  Association  for  the  past  year,  is 
to  teach  this  summer  in  one  of  the  mission  schools  of 
Western  North  Carolina. 
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The  Southern  Convention  of  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  meets  in  Asheville  June  14-2 ‘4-  Our  College 
will  be  well  represented  there.  The  following  young  ladies 
have  been  elected  as  delegates :  Misses  Nina  Day  vault, 
Tessie  Evans,  Annie  Miller,  Annie  Gibson,  Ruth  Hughes, 
Eottie  Barnes,  Margaret  Poe,  Hettie  Lyon,  Grace  Daniel, 
Mary  Hardin,  Lochie  Stover,  Pattie  Lee,  and  Carlotta 
Angier.  We  trust  that  most  of  these  young  women  can 
arrange  to  go  to  this  Conference,  and  that  they  will  come 
to  us  in  the  fall  full  of  enthusiasm  to  make  the  coming  year 
the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  our  enthusiasm.  Mrs. 
Robertson  has  presented  our  delegates  with  a  beautiful  flag 
in  green  and  white  for  “  Field  Day.” 

*  *  * 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  nth,  a  number  of  students 
of  our  sister  institution,  the  State  Normal,  who  attended 
the  Asheville  Conference  last  year,  visited  our  Association. 
Their  Association  President,  Miss  Ward,  read  a  lesson  from 
the  Bible  and  after  a  few  earnest  words  for  our  Master, 
called  upon  several  young  women  to  present  different  phases 
of  the  work  at  the  Conference.  Their  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  were  quite  an  inspiration  to  our  own  students. 
Their  ex-President,  Miss  Snider,  of  New  York,  gave  an 
especially  interesting  talk  about  the  Northfield  Conference. 
We  appreciate  this  visit  from  our  co-workers,  and  realize 
more  than  ever  that  we  are  working  together  for  the 
advancement  of  His  Kingdom. 

*  *  * 

The  Sabbath  evening  meeting  was  presided  over  by  our 
beloved  President,  Dr.  Peacock.  Never  before  did  the 
beautiful  words  of  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  John  sound  so 
sweet  as  they  did  on  this  occasion,  when  “  his  girls  ”  sat  at 
his  feet  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  him  who  has  been  our 
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teacher  and  comforter  so  long.  The  Scripture  lesson  was 
followed  by  a  talk  on  the  value  of  religion  and  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  be  true  to  every  relation  of  life.  There  was  not  a 
dry  eye  in  the  chapel  when  the  last  strains  of  the  familiar 
song,  u  We’ll  Never  Say  Goodby  in  Heaven,”  died  away. 
Dr.  Peacock  has  always  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  us  in 
our  work,  and  we  appreciate  the  sympathy  and  thoughtful 
care.  Mrs.  Robertson  has  been  an  honorary  and  honored 
member  of  our  Association  ever  since  her  connection  with 
the  College,  and  we  feel  confident  of  her  continued  help. 
The  prayers  of  our  Associtaion  are  with  our  out-going  and 
in-coming  Presidents. 
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Soon  after  her  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  College, 
Mrs.  Robertson  entertained  the  faculty  at  a  very  informal 
tea. 

> 

An  occasion  which  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
enjoyable  of  the  session  was  a  drive  to  Guilford  Battle 
Ground,  given  by  the  Senior  class  complimentary  to  the 
Junior  class,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  26th. 

Our  final  examinations  began  May  12th,  and  ended  the 
17th.  This  is  always  a  time  when  school  girls  get  on  long 
faces,  but  all  had  time  to  get  them  in  right  shape  again 
during  Commencement  week,  before  going  home. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  to  a  “  Blue  Back  Spelling 
Match,”  a  number  of  the  girls  assembled  in  the  chapel  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th  to  participate  in  the  contest.  This 
afforded  much  amusement  for  all,  but  made  some  of  us  feel 
that  we  would  have  to  begin  our  study  of  the  “  Blue  Back 
Speller  ”  again. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  April  the  annual  reception, 
complimentary  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  was  held  in  the  College  parlors.  The  evening  was 
very  pleasantly  spent  in  conversation,  games,  etc.  One 
feature  of  the  evening  was  “A  Musical  Romance.”  Prof. 
Flowers  having  guessed  correctly  the  greatest  number  of 
songs,  Mr.  Howard  then,  in  an  eloquent  manner,  presented 
to  him  the  first  prize,  and  to  Mr.  Fred  Odell  the  consolation 
prize.  Refreshments  were  served,  and  in  a  short  while  the 
“  wink  ”  announced  that  the  lights  would  be  out  in  a  few 
minutes,  so  we  bade  our  Trinity  friends  adieu. 
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In  the  midst  of  examination  Miss  Bettie  Armfield  had  the 
faculty  and  officers  to  take  tea  with  her  at  her  home  on 
Sycamore  street. 

Miss  Black,  one  of  our  music  teachers,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  College  for  the  past  nine  years  as  student 
and  teacher,  on  account  of  her  health,  will  not  return  to  us 
next  fall.  We  all  exceedingly  regret  this,  and  wish  for  her 
a  speedy  return  of  health.  We  congratulate  those  who 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  her  in  their  midst.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  ioth,  she  entertained  her  music  class  and 
section  of  girls  in  the  parlors.  The  afternoon  was  pleas¬ 
antly  spent  in  games,  music  and  recitations.  Dainty 
refreshments  were  served. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  and  old  students 
present  during  Commencement  were  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patrick, 
’48,  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  College  ;  Mrs.  Thomas, 
’56  ;  Mrs.  Hendren,  ’54  ;  Mrs.  F.  A.  Martin,  ’77  ;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
B.  Fry,  ’91 ;  Mrs.  K.  R.  Jones,  ’59 ;  Mrs.  F.  P.  Fearing- 
ton,  ’77;  Miss  Minnie  Clark,  ’96;  Mrs.  Herbert  McClammy, 
’95  ;  Miss  Simmons  Lambeth,  ’oi  ;  Misses  Mabel  Heitman, 
May  Nichols,  Mary  Atwater,  Josephine  Brown,  Mrs.  Verona 
A.  Arthur,  and  Mrs.  Fletcher.  Other  visitors  present  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Gatesville;  Mrs.  Ella  Fuller,  Oxford  ; 
Mr.  E.  Hunt  and  Miss  Sarah  Hunt,  Oxford ;  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Stansill,  Rockingham  ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Moore,  Washington,  and 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  Willson,  Statesville. 

As  April  the  19th  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Societies 
this  session,  except  one  which  is  always  a  business  meeting, 
both  dispensed  with  all  business  that  evening  and  had  a 
social  meeting  instead.  On  the  evening  of  the  ioth  of 
May  the  business  meeting  was  held,  and  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term:  Of  the  Emerson  - 
Miss  Nell  Nelson,  president;  Miss  Bessie  McDearman, 
vice-president ;  Miss  Letitia  Evans,  secretary  ;  Miss  Alice 
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Ardrey,  treasurer ;  Miss  Dozier,  critic  ;  Miss  Lucy  White, 
censor  ;  Misses  Alice  and  Ethel  Oliver,  jani tresses.  Of  the 
Irving — Miss  Nina  Day  vault,  president ;  Miss  Nan  Warren, 
vice-president ;  Miss  Lillie  Sherwood,  secretary ;  Miss 
Ruth  Hughes,  treasurer  ;  Miss  Carlotta  Angier,  critic  ;  Miss 
Annie  Gibson,  censor  ;  Misses  Mary  Baker  and  Inez  Bell, 
jani  tresses. 

The  Junior  class  gave  a  reception  complimentary  to  the 
Senior  class,  May  the  9th,  from  eight-thirty  to  eleven  P.  M. 
Invitations  had  been  issued  several  days  previous,  so  there 
were  a  number  of  young  gentlemen  present  to  help  make 
the  occasion  an  enjoyable  one.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock,  Mrs. 
Robertson,  the  Senior  class  and  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Junior  class  received  in  the  front  parlor.  Two  of 
the  Juniors,  Misses  Ardrey  and  McDearman,  presided  over 
the  frappe  bowl  in  the  front  hall ;  and  their  nook  was  quite 
popular.  The  decorations  for  the  occasion  consisted  of  pot 
plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  the  color  scheme  of  the  refresh¬ 
ment  room  was  pink  and  white.  The  following  menu  was 
served: 

Neufchatel  Cheese 

Deviled  Kggs  Beaten  Biscuit 

Pickles  Olives  Salted  Almonds 

Ice  Cream  Strawberries 

Gold  Cake  Silver  Cake 

Mrs.  Peacock  and  Mrs.  Craven  entertained  the  teachers 
and  officers  of  the  College  at  the  “  President’s  Den,”  April 
24th,  from  eight  till  eleven  o’clock  P.  M.  The  halls  and 
parlors  were  brilliantly  lighted  and  decorated  in  green  and 
white.  After  a  cordial  welcome  by  the  hostesses  the  guests 
were  seated  by  fours  at  tables  in  the  parlor.  Each  one  was 
provided  with  a  pencil  and  drawing  tablet,  five  minutes 
were  given  in  which  to  draw  a  picture  of  “  Our  President.” 
Each  one  went  to  work,  and  as  a  result  tall  presidents,  low 
presidents,  presidents  young  and  presidents  old,  presidents 
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of  all  description  called  for  either  praise  or  condemnation. 
The  two  best  artists  at  each  table  progressed  to  the  next 
higher,  and  so  on  until  the  following  subjects  had  drawn 
forth  the  artist’s  skill :  “  Our  New  President,”  “  A  Faculty 
Meeting,”  “  A  Pig,”  (drawn  with  eyes  closed),  “  Aunt 
Harriet,”  “Uncle  Mat,”  “Mr.  Frank  Boyle’s  New  Turn¬ 
out  ”  and  “  Your  Favorite  Animal.”  Miss  Porter  was 
allowed  to  “  progress  ”  the  greatest  number,  so  she  was 
presented  with  first  prize.  Miss  Hendren  receiving  the 
“  booby.”  After  most  enjoyable  refreshments  were  served, 
the  visitors  found  the  hour  of  eleven  drew  near,  and  that 
they  must  take  leave  of  their  charming  friends. 


! 
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We  may  not  have  a  proper  conception  of  the  purposes 
and  uses  of  an  exchange  list,  but  our  present  idea  is  that 
from  every  magazine  one  can  gain  some  ideas  of  what  a 
College  Magazine  should  be  outside  of  what  may  be  gained 
from  the  Literary  Department.  In  order  that  we  might  be 
better  acquainted  with  the  standard  and  types  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  magazines  we  attempted  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
to  get  a  large  exchange  list.  We  failed.  Then  we  tried 
writing  a  letter  and  asking  the  different  magazines  to 
exchange  with  us.  This,  too,  in  a  measure  failed,  for  in  all 
we  did  not  have  more  than  fifteen  regular  exchanges  this 
year.  We  hope  next  term  to  do  better  for  we  are  always 
willing  to  exchange  with  any  College  Magazine  and  we 
hope  to  have  the  same  spirit  shown  toward  us. 


The  Great  Trunk  Line  and  U.  S.  flail  Route  between 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 


The  Southern  Railway 

Operates  THROUGH  Passenger  Trains  Daily  to 
WASHINGTON,  BALTIMORE,  PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK 

AND  POINTS  EAST. 

THROUGH  Passenger  Trains  Daily  for 
ATLANTA,  BIRMINGHAM,  MEMPHIS,  MONTGOMERY,  NEW 
ORLEANS  AND  POINTS  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

THK  NORFOLK  AND  CHA1TANOOGA  RIMITED.  From  the  Mountains  to  the 
ofthe0RoeSrrSing  most  magnificent  scenery  east 

THE  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  EIMITED,  one  of  the  greatest 
Daily^n  the  Sou?h  m  ^  United  States-  The  only  Dining  Car  Service  operated 

NEW  YORK  AND  FLORIDA  SHORT  DINE.  The  Quickest  and  Best  Service  to 
Tampa  ’  Through  trams  and  Pullman  Buffet  cars  to  Augusta,  Jacksonville  and 

For  Rates,  Tickets,  Time  Tables,  etc.,  call  on  any  agent  Southern  Railway  or  write 

R.  E.  VERNON,  Trav.  Pass.  Agent,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
W.  A.  TURK,  A.  P.  T.  M.,  S.  H.  HARDWICK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


advertisements. 


WEBSTER  S»\ 
i  •rrERNAnomu. 
DICTIONARY 


.WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


v  NEW  EDITION 

,  New  Plates  Throughout 

Now  Added  25,000  NE,W  WORDS,  Phrases,  Etc. 
Now  Added  •  w  T  HARRIS>  ph .D LL.D., | 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  * 

Rich  Bindings.  2364  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 

The  International  was  first  issued  in  i8qo,  succeeding"  Una¬ 

bridged."  The  New  Edition  of  International  issued  in  Oct.,  iqoo 


Also  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  Glos¬ 

sary,  etc.  “  First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size. 
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GET 

THE 

BEST 


Tjhe  Chatham  Coal  <£  Sron  Co, 


Mines,  CUMNOCK,  N.  C. 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Coal  suitable  for  Blacksmithing, 
Factories,  Steam  Purposes  and  Gas  Works. 


General  Offices,  -  326  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


j.  o.  MCHENRY,  Treasurer. 

A  SK  FOR^t* 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Tube  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Canvas. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Brushes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Academy  Boards. 

F\  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Oils,  Varnishes  and  Mediums. 

Recommended  by  leading  artists  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  G.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 


New  York. 


Chicago. 
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“THEY  ARE  NOT  PHOTOGRAPHS 
=S=THEY  ARE  PICTURES  ”  = 

A  bright  woman  remarked  recently,  while 
looking  over  some  of  the  work  of  our  Studio. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 

Come  in  and  give  us  your  opinion.  It  will  be 
respected  whether  it  agrees  with  her’s  or  not. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  G.  F.  STUDENTS 


L.  FRANCIS  HANES, 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

OPP.  McADOO  HOTEL 


Nice  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Ladies’  Fine  Shoes  a  Specialty 


Everything  First-class.  'Phone  172. 

Goods  Delivered  Free.  232  South  Elm  Street. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


m  CHINAWARE  HEADQUARTERS  3ffl 

E.  M.  GALDDLEUOH  &  BRO. 

Large  Dealers  in  China, 
Class,  Crockery  Ware, 
Fine  Lamps  ============== 

219  South  Elm  Street,  Opposite  Benbow  Hall 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Wedding  Invitations 
Coll  eg  e  ^/I  n  n  u  a  l  s 
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ytlderman’ s  Studio , 

113£  East  Market  Street. 

Jiigh  Srade  Photography 

Special  iPrices  to  S,  <3*  C»  Sirls . 


J.  A.  Odell,  Pres. 


J.  Norman  Wills,  Sec. 


C.  H.  Ireland,  Treas. 


Odell  Hardware  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 


foreign  and  Domestic  Hardware 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  HILL  SUPPLIES. 

Guns,  Ammunition,  Sporting  Goods,  Cutlery,  Stoves, 
Wood  and  Tinware.  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Prompt  attention  to  Ma.il  Orders. 


NOW  FOR  YOUR  FEET/ 

When  you  want  a  Shoe  for  any  occasion,  you  want  one  that ’s 
just  right,  not  a  nearly  so.  Nothing  but  just  right  suits. 
Nothing  but  giving  satisfaction  suits  us;  that ’s  why  we  tak*.. 
pleasure  in  offering  yon  the  well  known  ZIEGLER  BROS. 
SHOES — they  are  just  right.  Come  in  and  look  at  these  Shoes. 


AD  VERTISEMEN  TS. 


TRe  City  National  Kaunk, 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $100,000.00 

Surplus,  -  20,000.00 

Accounts  of  individuals  solicited. 

Special  attention  given  to  ladies’ 
personal  accovints.WWWV 

J.  M.  WALKER,  LEE  H.  BATTLE, 

President.  *  Cashier. 
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r'l  R.  GILMER’S  connection  with  the  largest  whole- 
A  sale  Dress  Goods  house  in  New  York  gives  us 
1  a  decided  advantage  over  other  merchants. 

We  B\iy  Dress  Goods  Cheaper 
We  Sell  Dress  Goods  Cheaper 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Dress  Goods — We  carry 
the  finest  line  of  Dress  Goods  in  the  city. 

S.  L.  GILMER  &  CO., 

The  Dress  Goods  People. 

A  CLEAN  RECORD 

v 

For  the  departing  year — so  clean,  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  impossible, 
almost,  to  make  next  year’s  any  cleaner,  THE  GATE  CITY  STEAM 
LAUNDRY  may  be  considered  the  only  linen-cleansing  establishment  in 
the  city.  We  do  what  others  attempt  :  Launder  all  classes  of  goods  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  without  doing  them  injury. 

Thanking  you  for  past  patronage,  and  soliciting  a  continuance  of 
same,  we  are,  Yours  to  serve, 

GATE  CITY  STEAM  LAUNDRY, 

Phone  176.  1 14  Fayetteville  Street. 

W.  A.  FIELDS,  Proprietor. 

J.  W.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

THE  PIONEER 

SPOT  CASH  WHOLESALE  HOUSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


We  are  now  selling  goods  in  NINE  (9)  States.  New  Spring  Stock 
just  opened  up.  Write  for  a  copy  of  our  “Commercial  Traveler”  and 
see  how  cheap  we  are  selling  goods. 


fl  rissom  &  Fordham  3,0  Sout\!llll 


PRESCRIPTION 
DRU  G  G  I  S  T  S 


l 
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Perfumery 

Fine  Soaps 

Kern’s  Candies 


Hurlburt 

Brush 


Founta 


&k J  'SxS'"'  M;  W£‘  ;$il 

" 


Greea|bo 
Female  Colle 

NORTH  CAROLI 


'  ?  r  '  .  '\  V 


BeMed  to  the  education  of  „2oung 

_  _ — — T— — ~«UJ  »  ■ » ■■  *— 


£%|r  ARGE  FACULTY  of  twelve  sp 
1| \.  Schools  of  Music,  Art,  Elocution. 

and  Literary  Courses.  Charges  n 

_  f  |.V;  •  >’*>>• 

—  Board  $10.00  per  month.  Well- equipped 
tories  for  individual  work.  Library  of  mo 
7.000  volumes  for  reference  and  general  i 
College  building  heated  by  steam,  lighted  * 
tricity,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  campus 
acres*  Elevation,  800  feet  above  sea-leve' 


. 


record  unsurpassed*  «««««««  Send  f~ 


MRS.  LUCY  H.  ROBERTS  OP' 


c»*'f’rvr ¥  ~i:  iW 


Thegin^ 


A  Queen 
Among  Shoes 


C&pitaJ, 

Surplus, 


Trice 


S3. 00 


J.  M.  WAL  ;ntmgf  this  wonderful  Shoe  we.  have  placed 

_ _ _  rou  a  Shoe  of  exceptional  value  for  the  price* 

R.  G1  everything — workmanship  and  material  — 
j  sale  1  various  styles — fit  perfectly  —  retain  their 
a  d<  Superior  to  any  Shoe  made  at  the  price* 

^ye  from  A  to  E*  &  &  Sold  exclusively  by 

We 

ESS:'d  Shoe  Company 

Fitters  of  Feet. 


j  DRUG  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  DRUG  LINE 
SmosvtorlO  STORE  TOILET  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES 

LAUNDRY  . . . . . 

the  city.  We  OUR  SODA  FOUNTAIN  IS  RUN 

the  highest  deOTEL  GUILFORD  ~  Al  l.  THE  YEAR 

Thanking 

same,  we  are,  . — .  . - . . 

\  a  Cioa/c,  *Dress  Soods, 

Phone  176.  on  need  White  Soods >  hosiery, 

jCaces,  Jfid  . Stoves ,  or 

J  1  ^ 

can  serve  you  with  the  test,  and  at  the  bottom  price. 

SPOT  C 

tAan/c  tAe  youny  tadies  of  tAe  Cotteye  for  tAoir 
•ltd  patronaye,  and  trust  tAat  Sf  may  merit  a  . 

5 tyy  Carpet  Department  is  fitted  witA  tAe 

We  are  now  selli ?.a"e,rr°fu°‘?- , 
just  opened  up.  Wril  *  w‘"  *•  */ad  *°  /W  from  *ou- 
see  how  cheap  we  are  >  ^  __ 

%  C,  JrC,  2/orsett. 


->F  JOS.  J.  8TONE  A  CO.,  GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


f 


jfikMOfZS' 

'■FOR 

$5,000  GIVEN  A  W  AY  °n  the  first  day  of  January,  1903  to  the 

at  our  store  and  learn  the  particulars.  wearers  of  Queen  Quality  Shoes’  Call 


SHOE  CO. 

S;  218  SODTH  Bl,M  S»RBET: 

I  GILMER’S  connection  with  the  largest  whole- 
sale  Dress  Goods  house  in  New  York  gives  us 
a  decided  advantage  over  other  merchants. 

wt  2Siyi ?ress  Goods  Cheaper 

We  Sell  Dress  Goods  Cheaper 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Dress  Goods— We  carrv 
the  finest  line  of  Dress  Goods  in  the  city.  f? 

S.  L.  GILMER  &  C0., 

Hg| *"*“•  ’‘gyiiDr^^i^aoods  Peopleii*" 

s|S7M|  have  the  most  novel  an 

m  Christmas  Presents  imaginable.  Wait  and 
see  it  before  deciding  on  your  Pho 
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JSadies  9/ew  Wraps  ~  —  7/ c  west  Styles 

77fontecarlos,  jackets,  and  Solf  *2/ests, 

I  am  showing  strong  specialties  in  Fine.  Dress  Goods  and  Trimmings  of 
all  kinds,  and  have  just  what  you  want  in  Handkerchiefs,  Hosiery,  anc 
Gloves.  Agent  for  the  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves.  A  special  line  of  Ladies 
Roller  Tray  Trunks.  A  visit  to  my  Carpet  Department  will  show  you  all 
there  is  in  the  Newest  Fabrics  in  Carpets,  Art  Squares,  and  Fine  Rugs. 
I  also  show  a  complete  line  of  Imported  Mattings. 

Mail  orders  solicited  and  receive  my  personal  attention. 

C.  H.  DORSET!', 


’Phone  SI-  230  S.  Elm  Street. 


Do  Von  Know  TOat  it  Boos? 

THE= 

KEELEY 

CUREe 

It  relieves  a  person  of  all  desire  for 
strong  drink  or  drugs,  restores  his 
nervous  system  to  its  normal  con¬ 
dition,  and  reinstates  a  man  to  his 
home  and  business.  1  H  If  If  H 

*for  S*ull  i Particulars  S€d dress 

'She  JSeeley  institute, 

Sreensboro,  *1/ •  C. 

YOUNG  LADIES 


<l/So  are  ma/ciny  a  specialty  of  SPicture  J*raminy. 
S/3 r in y  us  your  SPicturcs  and  yive  us  a  trial.  Tf/e 
also  Aeep  a  nice  line  of  Stationery,  J*trt  77/aterial, 
S/3  idles,  S/3oo/cs  —  in  fact  every  tAiny  /cept  in  a  firsts 
class  Stationery  Store. 


WHARTON  BROS 


WE  SELL  THE  FINEST  LINE 

OF  LADIES  SHOES  MADE. 

We  Fit  the  Feet.  J-  B.  MATHIS  &  CO. 

302  South  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Sood 

Watches 


^ ewelry 

Diamonds 

Silverware 


7jo  the  College  Sir  Is  : 
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The  Edenton  Test  P^rty. 


TOTTIE  BARNES,  ’02. 

EDMUND  BURKE,  in  his  speech  on  American  Tax¬ 
ation,  says  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
mankind  like  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Though  this  was  spoken  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  same  may  now  be  said  of  the  United  States.  She 
is  one  of  the  youngest  nations,  yet  is  among  the  strongest 
and  stands  in  the  foremost  ranks  in  all  the  arts  of  a  civil¬ 
ized  people. 

From  the  mother  country  she  inherited  a  great  love  of 
liberty,  which  characteristic  is  the  foundation  oi  all  material 
progress.  Many  of  the  earliest  settlers  came  over  here 
seeking  liberty  of  one  kind  or  another ;  and  on  this  as  a 
foundation  stone  we  have  erected  a  great  nation,  which  has 
struggled  through  many  trials  and  groaned  beneath  the 
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heavy  burden  of  political  oppression,  but  has  never  forgot¬ 
ten  her  own  grand  possibilities  or  fainted  beneath  the  load. 

As  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  we  were  not  thought  of  as 
a  people  of  the  same  blood  and  interest,  but  treated  as  an 
inferior  race.  England  was  careless  of  our  welfare  and 
seemed  to  think  that  the  Colonies  existed  only  for  her 
benefit.  The  Navigation  Act,  which  so  much  restricted 
our  commerce,  was  among  the  first  oppressive  laws.  This  was 
passed  away  back  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but, 
though  adhered  to  in  the  main,  was  not  so  strictly  carried 
out  until  much  later.  *In  fact,  England  would  have  been 
afraid  to  molest  the  Colonies  while  the  French  had  a  strong 
foothold  here. 

Trade  was  not  looked  upon  then  as  it  is  now.  The  idea 
that  both  sides  might  be  benefited  did  not  exist,  but  it  was 
considered  more  like  a  game  of  chance  in  which  one  party 
must  lose  for  the  other  to  win,  and  the  Colonies  were 
always  on  the  losing  side.  These  hardships  were  borne 
sometimes  wdth  patience  and  then  with  resistance  until  at 
last,  in  1776,  their  inherent  principle  of  liberty  would  no 
longer  allow  them  to  submit  to  the  tyrannical  laws  of  George 
III,  who  so  diligently  tried  to  carry  out  the  command  of 
his  mother  :  uBe  a  king.” 

The  question  of  taxation  is  too  old  to  dwell  on,  yet  it  is 
one  of  continual  interest.  We  know  how  England  first 
tried  to  collect  revenue  by  the  Stamp  Act,  and  failing  in 
that,  taxed  other  articles  ;  but,  as  before,  the  Colonies  would 
not  submit.  Then,  to  pacify  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  right  to  tax,  she  repealed  the  duty  on  all 
except  tea.  The  custom  had  been  for  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  bring  the  tea  to  England,  pay  a  tax  on  it  there, 
and  reship  it  to  America,  where  the  Colonies  were  expected 
to  pay  another.  By  remitting  this  first  one  in  England  the 
tea  could  be  lawfully  bought  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
smuggled,  and  yet  the  right  to  tax  us  be  retained. 
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This  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament, 
but  we  see  that  it  was  not  successful.  The  right  was  what 
our  forefathers  denied.  They  did  not  so  much  object  to 
paying  the  small  duty  itself  as  they  did  to  being  taxed 
without  their  consent.  They  were  unwilling  to  this  and 
would  not  submit  to  it.  Did  they  not  have  a  cause  to  thus 
obstinately  oppose  the  encroachment  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ment?  The  English  themselves  had,  for  at  least  five  cen¬ 
turies,  recognized  the  principle  that  people  must  not  be 
taxed  except  by  their  representatives.  This  was  announced 
in  the  first  House  of  Commons  called  together  m  1265  by 

the  great  Simon  de  Montford. 

Could  they  expect  their  sons  and  daughters  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  less  than  they  had  been?  Thus  it  seemed,  for 
they  would  not  cease  to  tax  them  without  their  representa¬ 
tives  until  the  Colonies  armed  themselves,  forced  the  Brit¬ 
ish  dominion  out  and  set  up  a  new  government  for  them- 

selves. 

To  do  this  required  great  sacrifices  and  struggles,,  the 
glory  and  honor  of  which  has  been  attributed  almost  entirely 

to  our  heroic  wariors,  especially  to  the  leaders,  while  the 

part  the  women  played  has,  until  the  last  few  years,  received 
little  attention. 

The  establishment  of  a  chair  of  History  at  the  State 
University  and  the  organization  of  the  Historical  Society 
have  done  much  to  bring  to  light  our  heroic  women  who 
have  patiently  struggled  in  obscure  corners. 

Uet  us  go  back  with  these  researchers  for  a  short  time 
and  center  our  attention  on  a  little  village  which  was 
founded  in  the  eastern  part  of  onr  State  in  1716,  and  called 
Queen  Anne’s  Creek,  but  later,  in  honor  of  Governor  Eden, 
named  Edenton.  This  is  situated  in  the  angle  of  the 
Albermarle  Sound  and  Chowan  River,  and  was  the  social 
and  commercial  seat  of  the  empire  in  North  Carolina  m  the 

Colonial  times. 
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A  lover  of  historical  antiquities,  if  strolling  along  the 
beautiful  court  house  green  in  Edenton  several  years  ago, 
and  thinking  of  the  days  of  old,  would  have  been  much 
interested  in  an  old-fashioned,  long,  wooden  house  facing 
the  east  on  this  lovely  square.  In  this  historic  house  used 
to  dwell  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  and  here,  on  October  25th, 
1774,  the  ladies  of  Edenton  and  vicinity  gathered  and 
signed  that  laudable  pledge  to  stop  drinking  tea  and  to 
stand  firmly  with  their  brothers  in  the  great  cause  of  free¬ 
dom. 

Nothing  could  have  better  proved  their  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  than  this  refusing  to  use  tea,  for  this  was  their 
principal  beverage,  used  on  all  occasions,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  modes  of  entertainment.  It  is  an 
historic  beverage  and  is  now  used  on  over  half  of  the  globe. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  long  before  coffee,  and  the 
English  were  an  essentially  tea-drinking  people.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  said  that  with  tea  he  amused  the  evenings, 
with  tea  solaced  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcomed  the 
mornings.  He  astonished  Mrs.  Thrale  by  quaffing  a  dozen 
cups  of  his  favorite  tea  at  one  sitting  at  her  hospitable 
board.  By  its  influence  the  stiffness  of  the  gatherings  was 
broken  and  conversation  enlivened  and  wit  sparkled. 

We  can,  in  fancy,  go  back  to  one  of  these  old  tea 
parties,  and  sitting  off  in  a  secluded  nook  watch  the  jovial 
crowd.  After  walking  about  the  garden  on  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing  or  sitting  beneath  some  shady  bower  merrily  convers¬ 
ing  for  a  while,  the  tea  was  served,  often  by  the  ladies 
themselves,  clothed  in  their  low-neck  and  short-waisted 
gowns. 

The  way  the  tea  was  then  prepared  differed  somewhat 
from  our  mode.  It  was  brought  to  the  table  in  china  tea- 
caddies,  the  leaves  placed  in  the  cup  of  each  guest  and  the 
cup  then  filled  with  hot  water.  The  saucer  was  turned 
over  it  for  a  few  moments  to  retain  the  aroma,  then  removed 
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and  the  tea  sipped  with  the  greatest  delight  as  they  mingled 
their  jokes  and  discussed  the  topics  of  the  day.  Under  no 
circumstances  did  the  maidens  appear  to  bettei  advantage 
than  while  thus  gracefully  administering  to  the  wants  of 
their  guests  and  merrily  conversing  with  them. 

It  must  have  been  quite  a  sacrifice  to  these  Edenton 
women,  many  of  whom  were  society  leaders,  to  forego  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  delightful  drink.  It  required  the 
greatest  firmness  of  character  and  purpose  to  deliberately 
and  with  calmness  and  thoughtfulness  thus  form  resolu- 
lutions  not  only  directly  antagonistic  to  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  also  to  their  own  tastes. 

Substitutes  were  eagerly  sought.  Liberty  tea  was  the 
most  popular  of  all  these  and  sold  for  sixpence  a  pound. 
It  was  made  from  the  four-leafed  loose-strife,  a  common 
growing  herb.  This  was  pulled  up  whole  like  flax,  the 
stalks  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  boiled,  then  the  leaves 
put  in  the  liquor  of  the  stalks  and  reboiled  and  finally  dried 
in  an  oven.  Hyperion  tea,  which  was  merely  raspberry 
leaves,  was  much  used.  Sage,  rib-wort,  strawberry  leaves 
and  currant  leaves  were  common  substitutes. 

This  was  the  only  tea  party  that  became  a  factor  in  our 
great  revolutionary  struggle.  The  noted  one  of  Boston  was 
an  Indian  mask  party  and  was  an  inspiration  of  commerce, 
while  this  one  was  purely  social  and  patriotic,  and  was 
held  openly  with  no  masking  nor  shyness,  right  in  tne  face 
of  opposition.  It  was  in  no  obscure  corner,  but  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Royal  Government  and  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  city  in  North  Carolina..  The  most  influential  social 
element  of  Edenton  was  among  the  representatives  of  the 
British  Government  and  an  atmosphere  of  royalty  pervaded 
the  whole  community. 

The  resolution  of  these  women  is  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  the  protest  of  the  vestrymen  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  of 
the  same  city.  There  men  declared  that  Great  Britain  had 
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no  right  to  impose  taxes  upon  the  Colonies  to  regulate  the 
internal  policy  thereof,  and  that  all  attempts  to  establish 
such  were  violations  of  peace  and  security  and  should  be 
resisted  to  the  utmost,  and  also  they  promised  to  support 
all  the  acts  of  the  Continental  and  Provisional  Congresses 
as  far  as  they  possibly  could.  Thus  they  embalmed  in  our 
annals  the  19th  of  June,  just  a  month  after  the*Mecklenburg 
Declaration. 

This  protest  of  the  vestrymen,  viewed  in  all  its  aspects, 
is  most  important  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  our  Revolu¬ 
tionary  ancestors.  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  a  beneficiary  of 
the  Church  of  England’s  “Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,”  and  these  vestrymen  represented  both  ecclsi- 
astical  and  civil  authority.  They  were  evidently  sturdy 
men  to  take  such  a  stand  before  such  opposition. 

The  Edenton  tea  party  was  held  several  months  prior  to 
this  and  probably  was  a  strong  factor  in  causing  the  bold 
stand  taken  by  these  vestrymen.  Such  determinate  stands 
by  their  sisters  and  mothers  must  necessarily  have  spurred 
on  the  men  to  greater  effort. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  daughters  of  the  Colonies  were  fired 
with  a  zeal  equal  to  that  of  their  brothers.  They  could 
not  take  up  arms  for  their  country  as  the  men,  but  their 
part  was  equally  heroic.  It  does  not  take  the  strongest 
characters  to  be  swept  on  to  great  deeds  with  the  surging 
mass.  As  the  indignation  aroused  by  the  treatment  of  the 
British  Government  stirred  the  minds  of  the  youths,  they 
could  flock  together,  take  up  arms  and  strive  in  a  body  to 
remedy  the  evil.  If  death  was  met  with  it  was  amidst 
excitement  and  there  was  no  time  left  for  sad  meditations. 
They  had  done  their  best  for  their  country  and  now  laid 
down  their  staff  to  enter  a  more  peaceful  realm.  If  they 
survived  the  attacks  they  were  generally  in  action  or 
excitement  and  little  time  was  left  for  a  realization  of  their 
hardships  and  sacrifices. 
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Mental  suffering  is  by  far  the  worst  kind,  anguish  equal 
to  death  may  many  times  be  experienced  and  the  breath 
still  be  left  to  bear  more  ills.  It  takes  the  strongest  char¬ 
acters  to  bear  these  burdens  with  patience  and  fortitude. 
Such  were  the  women  of  the  Colonies  in  those  turbulent 
times  just  preceding  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Their  husbands  and  fathers  left  them  at  home  to  struggle 
alone  through  hardships  and  sacrifices  and  bear  the  insults 
of  British  officers  until  some  fatal  day  should  bring  the  sad 
tiding  of  the  death  of  their  dear  ones  and  leave  them  in 
solitude  until  the  dawn  of  another  world  should  restore  to 

them  their  friends. 

Our  women  must  have  known  they  would  have  such 
burdens  to  bear,  yet  they  were  as  determined  as  the  men  to 
persist  in  refusing  to  obey  the  obnoxious  laws  of  King 
George  and  Kord  North. 

They  banded  together  in  different  parts  of  the  country  under 
some  pledge  or  resolution.  It  is  difficult  today  to  appreci¬ 
ate  all  that  these  liberty  bands  meant  to  the  colonial 
women.  The  associations  for  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work,  which  are  so  common  now,  did  not  exist  then. 
There  were  few  established  and  organized  associations  for 
church  work  and  the  very  thought  of  a  woman  society  for 
any  other  than  church  purposes  was  an  entirely  new  idea. 
But  such  were  formed  and  the  women  of  Carolina  did  not 

lag  behind  in  the  good  work. 

The  old  North  State  is  ever  among  the  foremost  in  all 
great  enterprises.  On  her  shores  was  born  tne  first  English 
child  in  the  United  States ;  the  first  bloodshed  on  account 
of  the  oppression  of  the  British  Government  was  at  Ala¬ 
mance  ;  the  first  declaration  of  independence  was  at  Meck¬ 
lenburg  ;  the  first  martyr  in  the  civil  war  was  Henry  Wyatt, 
of  Edgecombe  County  ;  the  first  hero  who  fell  in  the  Span- 
ish-American  war  was  Ensign  Worth  Bagley  from  our  own 

State. 
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Were  the  women  going  to  let  their  brothers  lead  in  every 
cause  and  they  show  a  lack  of  patriotism  ?  No,  indeed  ! 
The  women  of  North  Carolina  were  as  patriotic  as  the  men, 
or  the  women  anywhere  else,  and  the  heroic  stand  they 
took  was  known  far  and  wide. 

In  Mecklenburg  and  Rowan  counties  the  young  ladies  of 
the  most  respectable  families,  united  under  the  pledge  to 
receive  addresses  from  no  recreant  suitors  who  had  not 
obeyed  the  country’s  call  for  military  service.  We  have 
seen  what  pledge  those  of  Edenton  took. 

The  news  of  this  tea  party  reached  the  London  papers 
as  is  evidenced  from  a  letter  of  Arthur  Iredell  to  his  brother 
James  Iredell,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  associate  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  This 
letter,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  sarcasm,  expresses 
the  effect  the  meeting  had  on  the  people  across  the  waters. 
In  this  he  says,  “  Pray  are  you  become  patriotic  ?  I  see  by 
the  newspapers  that  the  ladies  of  Edenton  have  signalized 
themselves  by  their  protest  against  tea  drinking. 

Is  there  a  female  congress  at  Edenton  too  ?  I  hope  not,  for 
we  Englishmen  are  afraid  of  the  male  congresses,  but  if  the 
ladies,  who  have  ever,  since  the  Amazonian  Era,  been 
esteemed  the  most  formidable  enemies ;  if  they,  I  say, 
should  attack  us  the  most  fatal  consequence  is  to  be 
dreaded.  So  dextrous  in  the  handling  of  a  dart,  every 
wound  they  give  is  mortal ;  while  we  so  unhappily  formed 
by  nature,  the  more  we  strive  to  conquer  them  the  more  we 
are  conquered.  The  Edenton  ladies,  conscious,  I  suppose,  of 
this  superiority  on  their  side  by  former  experiences,  are 
willing,  I  imagine,  to  crush  us  into  atoms  by  their  omnip¬ 
otency  ;  the  only  security  on  our  side  to  prevent  the  impend¬ 
ing  ruin,  that  I  can  perceive,  is  the  probability  that  there 
are  but  few  places  in  America  which  possess  so  much 
female  artillery  as  Edenton.” 

We  would  like  to  have  informed  Mr.  Iredell  that  if  this 
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were  his  only  security,  he  indeed  had  little  ;  for  the  bravery 
displayed  by  the  ladies  of  Edenton  was  merely  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  spirit  of  the  women  all  over  onr  land. 

There  is  a  romantic  little  incident  connected  with  this 
Tea  Party  that  was  not  known  until  about  1830.  It  is  the 
mysterious  origin  and  traveling  of  a  picture  of  the  ladies 

who  were  present. 

William  T.  Muse,  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
while  on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  accidentally 
found  this  picture  in  a  barber  shop  at  Port  Mahon  in  the 
Island  of  Minorica  and  purchasing  it  sent  it  to  Edenton  by 
Captain  Halsey,  a  worthy  and  intelligent  sea  captain. 
Muse  was  a  native  of  Pasquotank  but  had  resided  in  Eden¬ 
ton  many  years  and  naturally  felt  an  interest  in  all  that 
pertained  to  the  little  city. 

When  and  how  this  reached  such  a  distant  port  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  the  past  which  Father  Time  has  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  reveal.  It  seems,  almost,  to  have  been  guided  in  its 
wandering  over  foreign  countries  and  through  strangers’ 
hands  by  a  supernatural  power  that  it  might  at  last  be  re¬ 
stored  to  its  native  city  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  heroism  of  their  ancestors.  But  for  its  preservation,  in 
all  probability,  the  event  would  ere  now  have  been  lost 
sight  of ;  but  this  one  little  picture,  only  twelve  by  four¬ 
teen  inches  revived  the  interest  in  this  meeting  of  noble 
Carolina  women  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

It  was  put  on  exhibition  in  the  court  house  where  crowds 
flocked  to  see  it.  Some  of  the  oldest  people  in  the  town 
remembered  the  event  it  was  intended  to  commemorate. 
The  representation  of  the  characters  was  so  distinct  they 
could  be  easily  recognized. 

I  qqie  picture  was  later  placed  in  Captain  Manning’s  tailor 

shop,  and  finally,  in  a  cracked  condition,  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  lady.  During  the  confusion  of  refugeeing  in  the 
civil  war  it  was  broken  in  three  pieces,  but  in  the  last  few 
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years  Dr.  Francis  Dillard  put  the  fragments  together  and 
at  his  own  expense  had  it  reproduced  on  canvas  by  a  com¬ 
petent  artist  and  presented  it  to  the  State  library,  where  it 
is  now  safely  preserved. 

There  were  fifty-two  ladies  who  signed  the  pledge  but 
until  recently  the  names  of  only  a  few  of  them  were  known. 
To  Captain  Beverly  Hunter,  of  Durham,  is  due  the  honor 
of  having  snatched  from  oblivion  this  list  of  heroines. 

Mrs.  Penelope  Barker,  a  brilliant  conversationalist  and 
society  leader,  was  president.  She  was,  indeed,  a  woman 
capable  of  leading,  courageous  and  brave.  In  appearance 
she  resembled  Lady  Washington.  Her  face  bears  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  sternness  without  harshness.  An  amusing  inci¬ 
dent,  in  connection  with  the  British  officers,  is  related  of 
her  which  shows  her  fearless  character.  Being  told  by  her 
servant  that  the  British  were  leading  off  her  horses,  she 
snatched  one  of  her  husband’s  swords  from  the  wall,  rushed 
out,  and  with  one  blow  severed  the  reins  which  were  held 
by  the  officers  and  drove  the  horses  back  into  the  stables. 
They  allowed  her  to  keep  them  and  never  molested  her 
again. 

Two  of  Governor  Johnson’s  sisters  affixed  their  names  to 
this  worthy  document.  One  was  Miss  Isabella  Johnson 
who  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hewes,  but  died  ere  the 
engagement  matured.  Mr.  Hewes,  we  know,  was  one  of 
our  State’s  representatives  at  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1776  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Iredell,  the  mother  of  Governor  Iredell, 
was  the  other  of  Governor  Johnson’s  sisters  who  was  a 
member.  In  looking  over  the  names  of  her  descendants 
we  find  the  stepmother  of  Lieutenant  Shipp. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  women  of  our  country  have  been 
a  potent  factor  in  its  rapid  development  and  their  heroism 
and  courage  must  not  be  forgotten  or  depreciated. 

The  names  of  these  brave  women  deserve  to  be  placed 
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by  the  side  of  the  warriors  of  the  time  and  their  example 
emulated  today.  Though  they  lived  in  the  most  aristo¬ 
cratic  town  in  the  State,  and  many  of  them  were  society 
ladies,  they  possessed  that  true  metal  which  made  their 
characters  strong  and  their  lives  worthy.  By  sympathy, 
help  and  example  they  nerved  the  arms  of  their  suitors  and 
brothers  to  carry  the  sword  to  war  and  to  bring  victory  and 
freedom  to  their  country  and  homes. 


What  Cured  Him. 

U  v'"“'vHILE,  huccome  yo’  alius  pester  me  fer  dat  same  ole 
I  tale?  Yo’  know  hit  upsot  me  ter  dis  day  to 

’ member  much  less  ter  tell  ’bout  dat  ’sperience  o’ 
mine !  Well,  ef  I  mus’,  I  mus’,  but  don’  yo’  fer- 

git  ’bout  dat  terbaccer  yo’  gwine  gimme. 

u  Well,  dis  hyere  tale  lays  erway  back  yonder  fo’  de  wah  ; 
we  all  wuz  erlivin’  down  in  Souf  C’lina  den,  honey  Marse 
Bob,  Miss  Ma’y  an’  de  chilluns,  an  all  us  darkies.  De  place 
wuz  right  in  de  fork  o’  de  riber  an’  Sugar  creek,  an’  ole 
Cap’n  White  owned  de  nex  plantation  to  our’n.  Now,  jes 
’bout  a  year  fo’  dis  Cap’n  White’s  daughter,  Miss  Lizzie, 
run  erway  an’  ma’red  a  nocount  feller  name’  Will  Allen; 
he  warn’t  er  mite  o’  good,  an’  ef  de  ole  cap’n  hadn  er  been 
so  soft  an’  easy-goin’  he’d  never  let  him  come  back  home 
wid  Miss  Lizzie.  Well,  pretty  soon  hyer  he  wuz  bossin’ 
de  niggers  roun’  an’  cussin’  lak  he  own  de  place.  An’  fus 
thing3 yo’  know,  he  up  an’  threaten  to  whup  ole  Unc’  Will 
whar  done  been  in  de  fambly  fer  lo  dese  many  years  !  An’ 
Unc’  Will,  ruther’n  take  no  foolin’  off’ern  dat  man,  jes  went 
an’  hang  hissef.  We  sholy  wuz  sorry  ’bout  dat  thing,  cause 
evrybody  like  Unc’  Will.  Well,  dey  buried  ’im  in  de  little 
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grabe-yard  in  de  hollow,  ’bout  ha’f  way  betwixt  our  place 
and  de  White  plantation. 

“  Now,  ’bout  dis  time  I  wuz  gwine  over  ter  de  White  place 
ter  see  Polly — mighty  likely  gal  she  wuz  den,  too.  Well,  dat 
day — de  very  day  dey  bur’ed  Unc’  Will — ’pears  lak  I  jes 
’bleeged  ter  see  Polly,  ’pears  lak  I  jes  can’t  wait  till  Sadd’y 
night  lak  I  had  orter ;  an’  as  hit  gin  ter  git  dusk  I  notice 
Marse  Bob  an’  Marse  George  look  lak  dey  gittin’  ready  ter  go 
sumwhar,  so  I  sez  ter  my  mese’f,  sez  I,  ‘  I  ain’t  gwine  ’sturb 
Marse  Bob  to  gimme  no  ‘  pass  ’—he’s  busy  now— I’ll  jis  go 
’long  widout  hit.’  So  long  bout  nine  o’clock,  after  dey  all 
gone,  I  spruices  up  an’  slip  out  down  de  road  to’rds  Cap’n 
White’s.  Twuz  er  mighty  dark  night,  but  I  ain’t  min’  dat— 
dat  is  I  ain’t  min’  till  I  gin  ter  git  nigh  de  grabe-yard  in 
de  hollow,  den  I  gin  ter  sorter  git  oncomf’terble.  Chile, 
yo’  ’members  dat  feelin’  yo’  has  when  yo’s  doin’  somepin 
whar  yo’  know  haint  right?  Well,  I  know’d  all  erlong  I 
ain’t  got  no  bizness  slippin’  off  dis  way,  but  somhow  hit 
ain’t  bore  in  upon  me  tell  dat  minit,  an’  den  jes  as  I  come 
opposite  de  heap  er  white  dirt  side  o’  Unc’  Will’s  grabe  I 
members  what  Marse  Bob  say  he  gwine  ter  do  de  nex’  time 
he  ketch  me ;  an  jes  den,  honey,  roun’  de  curve  in  de  road 
come  er  buggy.  ‘  Eawd  o’  massey,’  sez  I,  ‘  dar’s  Marse  Bob 
now !  ’  an’  down  I  draps  side  er  clump  er  bushes.  De 
buggy— no,  hit  warn’t  a  buggy,  but  wuz  er  hack — driv  up 
up  an’  stopped,  an’  free  men  jumped  out,  an  one  sez,  ‘  Boys, 
have  we  got  evrything  ?’  Den  I  knowed  right  off  who  dey 
wuz — dey  wuz  de  medical  stoodents  frum  town,  an’  I  wuz 
jest  ginnin’  ter  wonder  what  in  de  name  o’  sense  dey’s 
wantin’  hyere,  when  I  liyear  som’pin  dat  naclierlly  froze 
mer  blood  up,  hit  wuz  er  fiddle,  low  an’  solium.  I  plum 
fergot  ter  tell  yo’  dat  Unc’  Will  wuz  er  nachel  bawn  fidler — 
oh,  he  wuz  a  fidlin’  thing  !  An’  when  I  hyeard  dat  I  knowd 
right  off  who  ’twuz  !  I  look,  an’  dar  jes’  as  I  ’spected,  sot 
Unc’  Will  on  er  stump  by  de  grabe — only  yo’  cou’dn’t  see 
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nothin’  ’cept  de  haid,  an  hit  wuz  orful — de  eyes  look  lak  de 
poppin’  fire  !  De  stoodents  hyeard  dat  fiddle  too,  an  dey 
turned — dey  wuz  takin  some  sorter  tools  out  an  looked, 
an’  jes  as  dey  did  de  fiddle  schreeched,  an  sich  a  groan 
busted  frum  dat  haid  !  De  nex’  thing  I  knowd,  me  an  de 
mens  an’  de  bosses  wuz  all  tangled  up,  an’  dat  haid  cornin’ 

right  to’rds  us ! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

a  Honey,  when  I  got  home  I  wuz  plum  wared  out,  an  mer 

Sund’y  cloze  wuz  clean  gone. 

“  Nex’  day  I  hyeard  Miss  Ma’y  ax  marse  Bob  whar  wuz  he 

de  night  befo’  an’  he  laff  an’  say  ‘  On  a  lark.’  But  I  warn’t, 
honey  ;  dat  wuz  de  las’  time  I  eber  run  erway  ter  see  Polly, 
er  anybody  else.  Hit  kour’d  me  !  ” 


The  Friendship  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 

IyAURA  JANE  WIRESON,  >02. 

THE  friendship  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  our  literature. 
It  would  seem  impossible  that  two  such  men  could 
be  bound  together  in  so  vital  a  friendship — a  friend¬ 
ship  which  a  few  disagreements  now  and  then  rendered 
more  close  and  indissoluble  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  earthly  possessions  which  fell  to  their  lot. 

Both  Carlyle  and  Emerson  were  destined  for  the  church, 
but  instead  both  became  men  of  letters.  Carlyle  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  father  whom  he  held  to  be  “the  best  of 
men”  to  receive  the  austerest  dodtrines  of  the  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  while  trying  to  accept  these  dogmas 
found  that  he  could  not  believe  them.  It  was  a  severe 
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blow  to  his  parents  that  he  could  not  believe  them,  but  it 
was  the  education  he  had  received  that  made  him  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  dogmas  he  was  expeCted  to  believe.  The 
struggle  which  he  had  over  these  dogmas  left  him  a  dys¬ 
peptic,  not  only  in  his  stomach,  but  in  his  mind  and  heart. 
On  the  other  hand,  Emerson  had  no  such  struggle  as  Car¬ 
lyle,  for  he  was  reared  in  a  home  where  the  fear  of  God  was 
absorbed  in  the  love  of  God.  He  passed  through  school 
without  a  blemish  on  his  character  and  deliberatelv  chose 
the  calling  which  Carlyle  had  rejected.  He  became  a 
Unitarian  minister,  and  soon  after  he  had  been  given  a  par¬ 
ish  was  happily  married.  Emerson  had  not  served  his 
charge  long  before  he  found  some  rule  which  seemed  to 
limit  his  independence.  There  were  few  men  who  feared 
God  less  or  loved  Him  more  than  Emerson  and,  as  he  wished 
to  be  independent,  he  quietly  abandoned  his  connection 
with  that  institution.  Soon  after  severing  his  connection 
with  this  church,  his  days  of  happiness  were  o’erclouded 
and  he  lost  the  wife  of  his  youth.  Thus  Emerson  was 
bereft  of  wife,  church,  and  children  about  the  same  time, 
and  soon  after  sailed  for  Europe. 

Emerson  had  been  attracted  to  Europe  by  three  or  four 
writers,  and  among  these  Carlyle.  Carlyle  and  his  wife 
were  then  living  at  Craiggenputtock,  a  lonely  little  farm  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s.  Here  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  her  husband’s  only 
friend  and  companion,  and  she  was  one  in  every  way  worthy 
of  him.  She  possessed  much  strength  of  character  and 
wisdom,  and  her  husband  says  that  she  was  a  woman  “of 
bright  invincibility  of  spirit.”  When  Carlyle  talked  she 
was  given  to  silence,  but  she  herself  was  a  talker  scarcely 
inferior  to  Carlyle,  as  those  who  knew  her  well  will  testify. 
On  this  lonely  little  farm  Carlyle  was  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  future  greatness,  and  here,  in  a  small  degree, 
fame  came  to  him.  Here  Emerson,  who  had  recognized 
his  genius  and  sympathized  with  it,  came  to  visit  him. 
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Morally,  Emerson  was  scarcely  less  solitary  than  Carlyle, 
but  his  voice  was  soon  to  be  heard,  and  heard  as  that  of  a 
leader. 

Though  Emerson  stayed  only  one  night,  the  impression 
which  he  made  on  Carlyle  and  his  wife  was  permanent,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  two  men  have  conceived  so  genuine  and 
lasting  regard  on  the  strength  of  one  meeting.  Years  after 
Mrs.  Carlyle  writes  of  this  visit,  “I  shall  never  forget  the 
visitor  who,  years  ago,  in  the  Desert,  descended  out  of  the 
clouds,  as  it  were,  and  made  them  look  like  enchantment 
for  us  and  left  me  weeping  that  it  was  for  only  one  day.” 
Carlyle  himself  reckons  only  three  “happinesses  during 
this  year,  two  from  trivial  circumstances,  but  the  third 
was  of  memorable  importance,  for  it  was  the  visit  of 
Emerson,  “who  appeared  to  Jane  and  myself  as  one  of  the 
most  lovable  creatures  we  had  ever  seen.” 

The  impression  which  Carlyle  and  and  his  wife  produced 
on  Emerson  was  equally  favorable,  and  in  1834  he  wrote 
to  Carlyle,  welcoming  Sartor  Resartus.  This  letter  began 
their  correspondence  which  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Bacon  says  of  private  letters  “that  such  as  are  written f  10111 
I  wise  men  are,  of  all  the  words,  in  my  judgment,  the  best, 
for  they  are  more  natural  than  orations,  public  speeches, 
and  more  advised  than  conferences  or  present  speeches. 
This  remark,  which  has  often  been  quoted  by  Emerson,  is 
true  of  the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  Carlyle. 
This  correspondence  is  a  record  of  the  intimate  communion 
of  two  of  the  most  original  minds  and  contrasted  individu¬ 
alities.  In  richness  and  subjedl  matter,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  it.  The  charm  of  the  correspondence  lies  in  the  fadl 
that  the  letters  are  human  and  not  literary,  and  in  the 
naturalness  of  speech  whether,  as  Emerson  says,  “it  savors 
of  eternity”  or  concerning  the  proper  manner  of  cooking 
Indian  meal.  Now  and  then  they  praise  each  other,  as 
friends  should,  and  confide  their  bereavements,  manfully, 
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to  each  other;  now  it  is  Emerson’s  little  son,  “the  bud  of 
God,”  who  is  gone;  soon  it  is  Carlyle’s  tenderly  loved 
mother,  and  at  last  the  wife.  They  send  their  friends  to 
each  other — Emerson,  of  course,  by  far  the  greater  number 
— and  they  talk  them  over.  The  friends  saw  each  other 
only  a  few  weeks,  so  that  their  correspondence  is  a 
record  of  their  friendship,  as  expressed  in  words  and  letters. 

Emerson  wished ’to  bring  his  friend  to  Concord,  while 
Carlyle  never  gave  up  the  idea  until  he  was  an  old  man. 
At  one  time  Emerson  thought  himself  so  near  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  desire  that  he  asked  Carlyle  whether  he  would 
burn  wood  or  anthracite.  But  Providence  knew  better 
than  to  permit  Carlyle  to  visit  America,  as  his  views  on 
slavery  would  have  alienated  his  friend.  The  only  time 
that  Emerson  was  displeased  with  Carlyle  was  at  his  con¬ 
temptuous  views  about  our  Civil  War. 

The  characters  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson  are  based  on  the 
same  foundation  principle,  though  their  temperaments  were 
sharply  contrasted,  and  their  traditions,  inheritances,  and 
views  of  life  were  radically  different.  They  were  united  in 
their  faith  and  reverence  for  spiritual  truth  and  in  their 
independence  and  in  their  sincerity. 

Four  years  after  the  first  visit,  Emerson  again  visited 
Europe  and  found  the  Carlyles  little  changed.  Spiritual 
progress  there  had  been,  but  they  had  progressed  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions.  The  two  friends  may  be  compared  to  two 
streams  which  rise  on  the  same  mountain  but  flow  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  and  the  further  they  flow  the  more  they 
diverge.  Divine  eminence  was  the  central  thought  of  each 
one,  but  their  method  of  expressing  it  was  very  different. 
To  use  Heine’s  convenient  generalization,  one  expressed  it 
as  a  Hebrew  and  the  other  as  a  Greek. 

On  Emerson’s  return  home,  in  speaking  of  Carlyle  to 
Mrs.  Emerson,  for  he  was  again  happily  married,  he  named 
Carlyle’s  conversation  as  the  second  of  three  things  which 
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surprised  him  most  on  his  visit  to  Europe,  said  :  “You 
will  never  discover  his  real  vigor  ond  range  or  how  much 
more  he  might  do  than  he  has  ever  done  without  seeing 
him.”  Carlyle’s  most  striking  characteristic  is  his  heart 
and  not  the  intellect.  He  could  flash  into  scorn  on  occas¬ 
ion,  and  if  he  denounced  anything  not  plainly  base,  the 
denunciation,  says  Mr.  Allingham,  “generally  ended  with  a 
laugh,  the  heartiest  in  the  world,  at  his  own  ferocity.  Those 
who  have  never  heard  that  laugh  will  not  know  what  Car¬ 
lyle’s  conversation  was.”  He  not  only  made  his  mark  as  an 
essayist  and  historian,  but  as  a  conversationalist  of  the  first 
rank.  His  descriptive  powers  were  of  the  very  best,  and 
his  conversation  throws  a  lurid  and  somewhat  one-sided 
light  on  the  subject  under  discussion.  In  his  conversation 
he  allows  his  mind  to  follow  its  own  impulse,  as  a  hawk 

after  its  prey. 

The  key-note  to  Carlyle’s  character  is  his  laugh,  while 
Emerson  seldom  laughed,  and  disliked  Margaret  Eullei 
because  she  made  him  laugh  so  much.  When  Emerson 
laughed  it  was  under  protest  and  never  loudly,  with  his 
mouth  closed,  so  that  the  explosion  had  to  seek  some  other 
respiratory  channel,  leaving  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils  to 
betray  “the  ground  swell,”  as  Prof.  Thayer  happily  called 
it,  of  half-suppressed  convulsion.  Often,  when,  Carlyle  was 
discussing  some  weighty  matter,  he  would  throw  back  his 
head  and  laugh  one  of  those  broad,  honest,  human  laughs, 
his  countenance  would  relax  into  something  frank  and 
winning.  The  atmosphere  would  clear  as  after  a  thunder 
storm,  while  his  laugh  seemed  to  say,  “Do  not  let  us  take 
this  too  seriously ;  it  is  my  way  of  putting  things.  What 
refuge  is  there  for  a  man  who  looks  below  the  surface  into 
world  like  this,  except  to  laugh  now  and  then?”  Carlyle, 
himself,  says  of  laughter  in  Sartor  Resartus,  “How  much 
lies  in  laughter,  the  cipher-key  wherewith  we  decipher  the 

whole  man.” 
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During  Carlyle’s  whole  life  there  is  little  which  tends  to 
release  his  affectionate  nature  from  its  stern  environments. 
When,  in  early  manhood,  he  became  attached  to  Margaret 
Gordon,  her  friends  interfered  and  prevented  any  intercourse 
between  them.  If  her  friends  had  not  interfered,  how  dif¬ 
ferent  would  have  been  the  whole  of  Carlyle’s  life.  As 
usual,  when  Carlyle’s  admiration  .was  called  forth,  it  was  by 
some  genuine  qualities  in  the  object  admired,  and  Margaret 
was  no  exception.  She  possessed  remarkable  insight  into 
character,  and  in  a  farewell  letter  to  Carlyle  said :  “Culti¬ 
vate  the  milder  dispositions  of  the  heart.  Subdue  the  mere 
extravagant  visions  of  the  brain.  Genius  will  render  vou 
great.  May  virtue  render  you  beloved !  Remove  the  awful 
distance  between  you  and  ordinary  men  by  kind  and  gentle 
manners  and  be  convinced  that  they  will  respeCt  you  as 
much  and  love  you  more.  Why  conceal  the  real  goodness 
that  lies  in  your  heart?”  This  is  the  first  instance,  and 
with  one  notable  exception,  where  Carlyle  shows  a  tender 
feeling  for  a  woman  outside  of  his  family,  and  in  Sartor 
Resartus  Margaret  Gordon  is  represented  by  “Blumine.” 
All  through  Carlyle’s  life  things  tended  to  narrow  his  sym¬ 
pathies,  edge  his  sarcasm,  and  intensify  his  disdain  for 
whatever  would  not  run  in  his  own  groove.  It  was  no 
small  cause  for  wonder  that  when  he  got  into  a  more 
congenial  atmosphere  “his  heart  would  expand  like  the 
leaves  of  a  reviving  plant.” 

Through  Emerson’s  instrumentality  Carlyle’s  reputation 
was  established  in  America  and  reacted  in  England.  The 
disinterestedness  of  Emerson’s  aCtion  is  shown  by  his  un¬ 
selfishness  to  assure  Carlyle’s  works  their  due  publicity  and 
Carlyle  his  due  reward.  Though  Carlyle  was  deeply  grate¬ 
ful,  he  did  not  understand  the  extent  of  his  indebtedness, 
but  this  obligation  is  fully  paid  by  Carlyle  when  he  writes 
a  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  Emerson’s  Essays,  and 
by  this  insured  their  immediate  sale.  George  Eliot  says  of 
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this  preface  :  “  This  is  a  woilcl  worth  abiding  in  while  one 
man  can  thus  love  and  venerate  another.”  Carlyle  also 
wrote  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  and  assures  Emerson 

that  his  public  is  truly  aristocratic. 

The  practical  value  of  Emerson’s  friendship  is  shown  by 

his  strenuous  effort  to  disseminate  Carlyle’s  works  and  by 
pledging  his  credit  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  republica- 
tion.  In  this  way  he  sent  all  the  profits,  except  the  com¬ 
mission  which  he  paid  the  publishers  for  selling  them,  to 
Carlyle.  There  is  something  comical  in  the  business  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  two  men,  for  neither  understood  how  to  keep  a 
current  account  nor  had  learned  bookkeeping.  Emerson 
does  not  know  whether  he  received  his  money’s  worth  from 
the  publishers  but  still  sends  scores  of  pounds  to  the  famish¬ 
ing  author.  Finally  he  settles  the  matter  by  calling  m  a 
number  of  prominent  business  men  of  Boston  and  with  their 
aid  finds  that  the  publishers  are  about  right.  Carlyle  is  still 
more  helpless  than  Emerson  in  trying  to  understand 
whether  he  has  been  cheated  or  not,  but  in  the  meantime 
gladly  pockets  the  money. 

In  their  letters,  Carlyle  is  at  his  best  and  his  worse  while 
Emerson,  who  is  at  peace  with  the  world,  shows  up  in  the 
fairest  light  and  his  letters  throng  with  thoughts  and  ex¬ 
periences.  They  write  to  each  other  because  they  have 
something  to  say,  and  they  say  it  with  as  much  care  as 
they  would  use  in  writing  directly  for  the  public  eye.  In 
their  letters  we  find  none  of  the  slovenliness  which  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  correspondence  of  even  eminent  men.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  Emerson’s  share  of  the  correspondence 
which  had  better  have  been  left  unsaid,  but  there  are  far 
too  many  of  Carlyle’s.  Emerson  is  often  flippant  and  never 
loses  his  temper,  while  Carlyle  is  sometimes  coarse,  does 
not  control  his  temper,  and  is  not  flippant.  The  one  is 
strong  where  the  other  is  weak,  and,  as  Emerson  says, 
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u  Better  be  nettle  in  the  side  of  your  friend  than  his  echo,” 
neither  one  is  the  echo  of  the  other. 

Their  mutual  criticisms  are  of  much  value  and  Carlyle’s 
aversion  to  anything  Emersonian  is  equaled  only  by  his 
love  for  the  man.  Both  Carlyle  and  Emerson  had  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  style  of  writing  and  the  world  has  not  been  the 
loser  thereby.  It  is  much  truer  of  Emerson  than  of  Car¬ 
lyle  that  the  style  is  the  man,  and  to  write  as  he  does,  one 
must  be  an  Emerson.  Carlyle’s  style  is  a  perfect  mirror  of 
his  mind  and  illustrates  not  only  his  traits  but  his  moods 
also,  and  brings  out  both  his  defects  and  his  virtues.  He 
sacrifices  clearness  of  the  central  point  for  vividness  in  some 
particular  point.  In  this  way  the  thought  which  he  is  try¬ 
ing  to  impress  is  obscure  even  from  himself.  His  ideas  are 
flung  out  pell-mell  and  allowed  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
By  doing  this,  he  has  in  a  measure  hindered  his  own  suc¬ 
cess.  .  He  never  sees  the  sun  unveiled  and  lives  in  a  world 
in  which  he  is  bent  by  a  burden  and  pores  over  the  riddles 
of  the  earth  while  Emerson  is  blown  about  by  the 
fresh  bieezes  of  another  world.  Both  men  are  weak  in 
politics  and  their  writings  eventually  correct  themselves. 
Emerson  is  not  unmindful  of  Carlyle’s  intenser  vitality  and 
Carlyle  recognizes  the  peculiar  quality  of  Emerson’s  style. 

Emerson  is  the  champion  of  the  Ideal ;  Carlyle  asserts 
the  absolute  dominion  of  Fact ;  Emerson  was  an  optimist 
and  was  the  herald  of  the  Future  ;  Carlyle  was  a  pessimist 
and  denounced  the  Present,  throwing  all  his  dramatic 
genius  into  vitalizing  the  Past ;  Emerson  said  that  truth  is 
mighty  and  will  prevail  ;  Carlyle  said  that  truth  is  mighty 
and  has  prevailed  ;  Emerson  says,  “  Eook  up  and  hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star;”  Carlyle  said,  “Eook  down  and  see 
that  your  wagon  is  an  honest  one,  safe,  strong,  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  miry  roads  before  you  have  the  impudence  to  look 
up  to  the  smallest  star  in  the  rebuking  heavens.”  Emerson 
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was  a  Prophet  and  gloried  in  what  was  to  be,  Carlyle  was 
a  Resurrectionist  and  gloried  in  what  had  been. 

A  good  illustration  of  Carlyle’s  affe&ionate  disposition  is 
his  anxiety  that  his  spleen  may  have  alienated  his  friend. 
He  deprecates,  adjures,  and  almost  coaxes.  “Has  not  the 
man,  Emerson,  from  old  years,  been  a  human  friend  to  me? 
Can  I  ever  think  otherwise  than  lovingly  of  the  man, 
Emerson?”  And  again  he  said  :  “You  are  a  blessing  to 
me  on  this  earth  ;  no  letter  comes  from  you  with  other  than 
good  tidings,  or  can  come  while  yon  live  there  to  love  me.” 
Emerson  showed  that  his  optimism  was  not  imbecility  by 
the  soundness  with  which  he  recognized  that  Carlyle’s  lit¬ 
erary  genius  was  but  a  minor  accompaniment  of  his  moral 
nature.  The  letters  which  passed  between  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  were  natural  and  sincere,  expressing  their  inmost 
nature.  Emerson’s  sincerity  was  that  of  a  nature  healthy, 
tolerant,  sweet,  serene,  hopeful,  and  wholesome,  while  Car¬ 
lyle’s  nature  is  harsh,  despondent,  intolerant,  and  unhealthy. 
Both  men  are  eminently  strong  men  and  neither  could  be 
swayed  from  his  predetermined  course  by  fear,  flattery,  or 
by  social  ostracism,  but  Emerson’s  strength  was  ever  calm, 
while  Carlyle  was,  oftentimes,  spasmodic.  Throughout  the 
whole  correspondence  Carlyle’s  self-revelation  is  complete 
while  he  appears  in  the  fairest  light,  pitting  his  depth 
against  his  friend’s  strength. 

When  Emerson  visited  England  for  the  last  time,  he 
found  Carlyle  the  same  incorrigible  sinner  that  he  had 
always  been,  hardened  in  faith  and  in  hope.  Carlyle 
derived  much  pleasure  from  this  visit,  and  said  :  “  It  is  a 

happiness  to  see  Emerson  once  more,  but  there  s  a  great 
difference  between  us.  He  seems  very  contented  with  life 
and  takes  much  satisfaction  in  the  world.  It’s  a  very  strik- 
I  in g  and  curious  spectacle  to  behold  a  man  in  these  days  so 

confidently  cheerful  as  Emerson.” 

As  the  years  roll  on  the  cleft  of  difference  grows  wider, 
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but  their  mutual  recognition  is  as  generous  as  ever,  though 
each  wishes  the  other  different.  Carlyle  is  growing  more 
intense  with  the  heat  of  a  dark  realism,  while  Emerson 
grows  more  ethereal  in  his  ideality.  Each  is  dominated  by 
his  genius.  As  the  years  advance  the  letters  cease,  and 
through  Emerson’s  fault.  It  is  pitiful  to  read  Carlyle’s 
appeals  to  his  friend  against  the  silence  of  “that  voice,” 
which  he  says  over  and  over  again  “was  the  only  human 
voice  he  ever  heard  in  response  to  his  own  soul.”  He  begs 
Emerson  to  write,  and  says  that  his  sins  against  him  have 
been  manifold  but  involuntary,  and  that  Emerson  has  been 
an  angel  to  him  and  that  he  would  have  to  rally  himself 
into  some  kind  of  correspondence  with  him.  “  To  me  it  is 
a  great  want  and  adds  perceptibly  to  the  sternness  of  these 
years.”  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Emerson  he  says :  “  O,  my 

friend,  have  tolerance  with  me,  have  sympathy  for  me.” 
Emerson  promises,  but  soon  forgets  that  after  one  of  these 
piteous  appeals  he  has  said :  “  Please  God,  I  will  never 

again  sit  six  weeks  of  this  short  human  life  over  a  letter  of 
ours  without  answering  it.”  Emerson  appreciates  love  as 
the  comradeship  of  noble  minds,  but  of  that  friendship 
which  clings  and  yearns  and  seeks  repose  in  a  friend  he 
knew  not.  Every  syllable  he  ever  wrote  concerning  love 
was  thought,  not  passion.  Carlyle  had  a  simple  peasant’s 
heart  which  learning  had  not  dried  nor  flattery  hardened 
and  the  luxuries  of  a  fortunate  life  had  not  lulled.  He 
knew  the  fidelity  of  Emerson’s  love;  what  he  wanted  was 
the  sense  and  not  the  knowledge  of  it,  but  he  was  not  to 
have  it  in  the  fullness  which  he  desired,  and  ten  years 
before  his  death  the  letters  ceased. 
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Forgotten  ? 

I^.  u. 

u  PROMISE  ME,  Dot,  that  you  won’t  forget  me!  You 
I  )  know  it’ll  be  so  hard  for  me  with  you  away ;  but 
I  I  shall  think  of  you  all  the  time  and  shall  antici¬ 
pate  your  letters  as  the  greatest  pleasure  that  could 
come  to  me  during  your  absence.  You  know  I’ll  graduate 
in  June,  and  then  with  the  assurance  of  your  love  and  with 
my  determination,  I’ll  win  success,  sweetheart,  for  your 
sake.  You  won’t  be  away  from  me  so  very  long,  for  in  three 
years  I’ll  go  to  California  and  claim  you  as  my  wife.  We 
come  back  to  dear  old  Virginia  and  make  our  home  among 

our  childhood  friends.” 

“I  will  gladly  promise  that  and  anything  else  you  ask  ot 
me  Lacey.  You  know  I  love  you  too  well  to  ever  forget 

you _ for  even  one  minute.  As  I  stand  here  by  my  dear 

mother’s  grave  I  solemnly  promise  to  be  true  to  you— you, 

the  only  man  I’ll  ever  love!” 

A  solemn  vow  was  this,  and  made  by  one  so  young, 
so  pure  and  guileless,  but  from  the  depth  of  her  honest 

little  heart  Dot  meant  it,  every  word. 

These  two  young  people,  Lacey  Chisholm  and  Dorothy 
McArthur,  were  seeing  each  other  for  the  last  time  m  long 
years.  It  had  been  only  one  short  week  since  Dorothy  had 
seen  her  mother  laid  away  in  the  unfeeling  earth.  By  the 
death  of  her  mother  she  was  left  an  orphan  her  father 
having  died  years  ago— and  without  the  kind  protection  of 
loving  parents,  it  had  been  decided  that  she  should  go  to 
live  with  the  McArthurs — her  uncle’s  family  in  Califoi- 
nia  Dot  knew  she  would  find  a  pleasant  home  there  with 
her  two  cousins,  Dorothy  and  Jack,  but  it  would  be— oh, 
i  so  different !  And  tomorrow  she  was  to  leave  !  Her  little 
heart  was  full— almost  to  breaking,  for,  together  with  her 
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bereavement,  was  she  not  leaving  home  and  Eacey — Eacey, 
her  dearest  friend,  even  more  than  friend,  whom  she  per¬ 
haps  might  never  see  again. 

This  was  her  last  evening,  and  never  in  the  memory  of 
Oldfield  had  there  been  a  more  delicious  day.  The  sky  was 
cloudless,  long  purple  shadows  lay  under  the  elm  trees ;  a 
concert  of  bird-music  sounded  from  the  shrubbery;  all  about 
the  green  meadows  was  the  air  of  perfect  calm  and  rest. 
A  pretty  picture  this  pair  made;  outwardly  everything  was 
so  beautiful,  but  the  sadness  within  their  hearts  blinded 
them  to  the  loveliness  around  them. 

Come,  Dot,”  said  Eacey.  “Come  into  our  little  chapel 
and  sing  for  me  once  more  the  song  we  both  love  so  much.” 

And  hand-in-hand  they  went  into  the  chapel,  and  Dorothy, 
seating  herself  at  the  organ,  sang,  impressively,  for  him  : 


“Forget  you,  dear?  I  would  not  if  I  could, 
For  sweeter  far  to  me  has  been 
The  pain  of  love  unsatisfied, 

Than  all  the  ill-spent  years 
I  lived,  before  we  met. 


“Forget  you,  dear?  God  knows 
If  I  were  lying  dead  today, 

To  ashes  turned  in  a  forgotten  grave, 
And  to  me  He  mercifully  gave 
The  power  to  speak  one  word 
Thy  name  I’d  say - ” 


‘Thank  you,  dearest,”  he  said,  softly  when  she  had 
finished;  “that  is  the  sweetest  song  and  the  sweetest  voice 
cm  earth  to  me.  I  shall  come  here  often,  when  I  am  at 
home,  because  here  I  can  think  of  you  best— here  we  have 
spent  our  happiest  and  saddest  days.” 

.  “And  P11  sin£  this  song  often,  just  as  if  I  were  singing 
it  for  you,  and  then  I  can  think  of  you  best,”  she  answered, 
with  a  gentle  pressure  of  her  hand.  “  But  think,  Lacey’ 
when  three  years  are  past,  you  will  be  a  man,  a  o-reat’ 
grown-up  man.  I  wonder  if  I’ll  know  you  when  I  see  you 
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then  ?  But  what  an  idea!  I  should  know  you  if  I  should 
not  see  you  till  a  thousand  years  are  past. 

And  she  raised  her  great,  earnest  blue  eyes  to  his  loving 
face  the  most  attractive  feature  of  which  was  his  strong 
and  ’firm,  but  tender,  mouth.  His  thoughtful  grey  eyes  met 
hers  as  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  they  could  read  in  eac  1 
other’s  eyes  the  true  loyalty  and  love  that  was  so  plain  y 

written  there. 

“Dot,”  he  said,  tenderly,  “Dot,  I  know  you  meant  every 
word  you  have  said  to  me,  but  swear  to  me  once  more  that 
you  will  never  cease  to  care  for  me,  for  I  love  you  with  my 
whole  soul  and  trust  you  with  my  life.  It  will  be  for  you 
that  I  shall  strive  toward  success,  and  for  you  that  I  shall 

make  every  effort  toward  perfect  manhood  !  ” 

«  Lacey  |  Lacey !”  She  took  both  his  big,  strong  hands 

in  hers.  “Look  at  me!  I  swear  it!” 

“  Heaven  bless  your  pure  heart !  And  now,  Dot,  it  must 
at  last  be  ‘Good-bye,’  for  I  must  catch  my  train  in  thirty 

minutes.’' 

They  were  now  nearing  her  home.  Dorothy  had  not 
realized  until  now  what  “Good-bye”  meant,  and  as  she 
looked  into  his  eyes  for  the  last  time  her  lips  quivered,  but 
she  tried  to  be  brave  for  his  sake.  It  was  so  hard  to  give 
up  mother,  but  now  that  she  must  leave  her  own  dear 
home  and  dearest  loved  one,  it  was  death— worse  than 
death.  Why  should  she  have  such  strange  forebodings? 
she  asked  herself.  Would  not  those  years  pass  quickly, 
and  would  she  not  have  the  assurance  of  Lacey’s  untiring 
devotion  ?  But  there  was  something  else— a  something  she 
could  not  understand— but  Lacey  cut  short  her  reveries  by 
taking  her  in  his  arms — then — he  was  gone.  At  a  cmve 
in  the  road  he  turned  to  waive  to  her,  but'she  did  not  see 
him.  Tears  had  filled  her  eyes  and  blinded  her  the  tears 
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which  she  had  hidden  for  Lacey’s  sake.  Unselfish,  trusting 
little  heart,  may  you  know  no  more  sorrow  ! 

*  *  *  *  * 

Not  only  three  years,  six  years  had  passed.  A  young 
lawyer  sat  in  his  office  in  New  York  City.  In  three  days 
he  was  to  be  married.  Though  judging  from  his  haggard 
face  one  would  have  never  thought  so.  Success  had  been 
his  ;  he  had  been  at  the  bar  four  years,  and  today  there  was 
not  a  more  brilliant  man  in  the  profession  than  Lacey 
Chisholm.  Admired  by  his  contemporaries,  honored  by  his 
friends,  looked  up  to  by  the  world,  courted  and  flattered  by 
fond  mothers,  loved  above  all  else  by  his  future  bride, 
handsome,  intellectual,  and  brainy,  there  should  have  been 
no  happier  man  in  existence.  In  all  this  chain  of  success 
there  was  one  missing  link — Dorothy.  Before  two  years 
of  their  separation  had  passed  news  had  indirectly  come  to 
him  of  Dorothy’s  death.  He  could  not  understand  why  it 
all  happened  just  as  it  did,  and  why  he  was  never  more 
directly  informed.  But  Dorothy  had  been  a  very  reticent 
child  and  had  probably  never  told  her  guardians  of  her 
relations  with  Lacey.  Every  week  she  had  sent  him  her 
home  papers,  and  one  week,  when  her  letter  failed  to  come, 
the  paper  brought  news  of  her  illness ;  he  wrote,  but  still 
no  letter  from  her.  The  next  week  the  paper  told  of  her 
death,  but  no  letter  ever  came  to  tell  him  anything  more 
definite.  He  had  striven  toward  success  for  her  sake,  and 
now  that  she  was  gone  he  would  not  give  up.  He  would 
not  forget  her — he  would  live  for  what  she  had  been  to 
him.  In  four  years  he  had  achieved  more  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of,  but  he  had  not  forgotten  Dorothy.  A  sweet 
little  woman  had  promised  to  be  his  wife,  and  he  had  told 
her  of  his  first  sweeheart,  and  how  he  had  never  put  her 
from  his  mind,  but  felt  that  she  was  always  near  him  an 
angel  spirit.  “  She  will  bless  us  both,  dear,  and  love  you 
for  my  sake,”  he  told  her.  His  marriage  had  been  announced 
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several  days,  and  all  the  papers  were  full  of  it.  He  had 
just  been  reading  an  article  on  the  subject,  and  somehow  it 
brought  to  him,  more  forcibly  than  ever,  the  happy  boy. 
hood  days  at  Oldfield  when  Dot  was  living.  “  Tomorrow 
I’ll  go  down  and  see  it  all  once  more,  and  then  put  it  out 
,  of  my  life,”  he  said. 

*****  *  * 

Late  one  evening  in  June  a  woman  alighted  from  the 
cars  at  Oldfield  ;  a  woman  dressed  in  black  and  heavily 
veiled.  She  seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  place,  but  the 
streets  were  almost  deserted,  and  no  one  spoke  to  her.  She 
made  her  way  through  the  quiet  village  to  a  little  chapel 
on  the  edge  of  the  town.  About  half  way  she  paused  at 
the  gate  of  a  cottage  now  overgrown  with  vines  and  Spring 
roses.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  then,  as  if  possessed  of 
another  idea,  turned  in  at  the  gate  and  walked  slowly  up 
the  little  path  now  covered  with  grass  and  weeds.  Her 
slight  form  trembled  as  she  looked  on  this  wilderness,  and 
she  lifted  the  veil  from  her  face  and  looked  about  her, 
revealing  as  she  did  so  two  quivering  lips  and  two  large 
troubled  eyes  overflowing  with  tears.  A  story  could  be 
read  there  too.  It  was  a  woman’s  face,  beautiful  but  piti¬ 
ful,  because  of  the  sorrow  depicted  there.  There  was  a 
certain  childish  innocence  about  her  that  made  her  seem 
all  the  more  pitiful.  There  was  a  longing  in  those  eyes — 
an  untold  longing — and  bitter  anguish.  She  half  sank, 
half  fell  on  a  seat  near  the  door.  u  God  !”  she  sobbed, 
“  Forgotten  !” 

An  hour  later  a  strange  man.  stepped  from  a  train,  and 
pulling  his  hat  over  his  face,  walked  slowly  through  the 
village  toward  the  chapel.  He,  too,  paused  at  the  same 
gate  which  the  woman  had  entered.  He  was  visibly 
affected  and  it  seemed  that  the  sight  of  the  place  brought 
memories  of  some  happier  time.  It  was  only  for  a  minute 
that  he  stopped,  he  could  not  stay  longer  it  seemed.  “  God!” 
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he  muttered,  “  It  is  hard  to  forget  her !”  A  few  more  steps 
brought  him  to  the  chapel  door  ;  he  looked  about  him  foi 
a  minute,  then  entered  with  a  bowed  head. 

It  may  have  been  his  overwrought  mind,  or  a  fancy,  but 
as  he  entered,  there  came  to  him  from  somewhere  strains 
of  music  —  Dot’s  song  —  his  song.  Fancy  or  not,  he 
quickly  opened  the  door  and  then  the  music  was  louder. 
He  leaned  against  a  post  and  through  his  half-closed  lips 
breathed,  u  That  song !  That  voice !  Oh,  God !  Am  I 
dreaming  ?  Where  am  I  ?  Can  it  be  true  ?  No  !  No  !  It 
can  not  be  true.  Why  Dot — Dot’s  dead.  Been  dead 
four — hundred — years  !  That  voice  is  haunting  me  0  He 
looked  up  at  the  organ  loft.  The  chapel  was  almost  dark, 
but  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  a  figure,  the 
figure  of  a  woman  in  black,  seated  at  the  organ.  She  was 
singing,  “Forget  you,  dear?”  singing,  with  a  terrible 
mournfulness,  that  old,  sad,  love  song.  He  sank  on  his 
knees  inside  the  door,  behind  a  large  pillar.  “Dot,  he 
breathed,  “  Dot,  don’t.  I  have  been  true  to  you,  through  all 
these  years.  God,  she’s  haunting  me  !”  The  music  went 
on  and  on  pouring  out  its  sorrow.  But  it  was  softened 
now,  desolately,  utterly  sad.  The  organ  breathed  with  the 
breath  of  a  huge  sigh ;  its  sombre  sweetness  was  infinitely 
sad,  infinitely  mournful,  as  if,  telling  in  one  strain,  all 
things  sad,  beautiful,  hopeless,  heavenly,  but  now  gone. 
The  music  had  stopped,  and  as  the  woman  turned  to  step 
down,  the  last  glorious  ray  of  the  setting  sun  fell  on  her 
face  and  lit  it  up  with  a  heavenly  glow,  but  he  had  sunk 
insensible  on  the  floor.  With  noiseless  step  she  passed  by, 
not  seeing,  and  out  at  the  door. 

With  returning  senses  came  the  knowledge  that  the  moon 
was  shining  full  on  his  face.  He  tried  to  collect  his  scat¬ 
tered  wits.  As  it  all  came  back  to  him,  it  seemed  so  leal, 
too  real  for  a  dream.  A  new  hope  filled  his  breast,  but  it 
was  a  terrible  hope.  Could  it  be  possible  that  it  was  really 
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she,  Dot,  and  alive?  And  had  he  thought  her  dead  all 
these  years  ?  Even  if  she  were  not  dead— the  other  woman , 
the  one  whom  he  was  to  marry  in  two  days— what  could 
he  say  to  her?  “Heaven  help  me!”  He  tried  to  stand, 
but  his  limbs  tottered  and  he  leaned  for  support  against  the 
pillar.  His  body  was  numb,  his  mind  was  dazed— was  he 
himself  after  all  ?  By  leaning  against  the  wall  he  managed 
to  creep  to  the  door,  and  the  fresh  air  revived  him.  It  was 
all  a  terrible  mistake,  an  impossible  thing,  a  fancy  ;  yes,  it 
was  only  a  foolish  dream.  He  tried  to  make  himself  believe 
all  these  things,  while  he  didn’t  believe  them  at  all. 

Still  muttering,  “Impossible,  impossible!”  he  walked 
down  the  steps  and  out  into  the  moonlight.  From  the 
door  a  little  path  led  to  the  cemetery,  and  not  knowing 
why  he  did  so,  he  turned  that  way.  Something  led  him  to 
a  grave  which  he  knew  to  be  that  of  Dot’s  mother.  He 
moved  as  if  in  a  dream,  having  his  gaze  intently  fixed  on 
the  grave.  As  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  something  on  the 
grave  ;  he  heard  a  moan  ;  then,  in  a  flash,  he  realized  that 
the  object  was  the  “  fancy,”  that  same  figure  which  had  sat 
in  the  organ  loft,  the  same  one  that  had  passed  him  as  he 
knelt  at  the  door,  and  the  same  which  was  now  prostrated 
across  the  grave.  A  step  nearer,  another  moan,  he  bent 
over  the  form.  It  was  no  fancy  now,  it  was  true  ;  a  woman 
lay  there,  a  woman  in  black.  Her  face  was  in  the  grass 
and  her  arms  outstretched  as  if  to  embrace  what  lay  be¬ 
neath  them.  He  was  himself  ;  it  was  no  dream.  He  lifted 
the  figure  tenderly  in  his  arms  and  as  he  did  so  her  head 
fell  back  upon  his  arm,  a  ray  of  light  from  the  rising  moon 
fell  on  her  face ;  her  lips  moved,  he  bent  to  catch  the  word 
_ «  Forgotten  ” — and  saw  that  she  was — Dot  dead,  but 

not  forgotten. 
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Uncle  Matt. 

OF  AEE  the  college  characters  there  are  none  more 
conspicuous  than  the  faithful  old  colored  servant, 
“Uncle  Matt.”  For  many  years  he  has  held  the 
office  of  “  jack-of-all-trades”  at  the  college,  and 
from  his  protracted  residence  here  has  become  one  of  our 
old  landmarks. 

His  personal  appearance,  though  by  no  means  prepossess- 
mg,  is  of  such  a  marked  style  that  it  will  never  be  oblit- 
erated  from  our  memories. 

He  walks  with  an  ambling  gait,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  he  is  both  bow-legged  and  pigeon-toed.. 

His  scanty  crop  of  wool  is  turning  gray  and  his  whiskers 
have  either  been  plucked  out  by  his  wife’s  relentless  hand 

or  else  thinned  by  the  ravages  of  time. 

He  has  a  way  of  rolling  his  eyes,  which  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  striking  ;  and  it  was  probably  from  him  that  the 
G.  F.  C.  girls  first  learned  the  art  of  making  “  goo-goo 

eyes.” 

Uncle  Matt  is  usually  clad  in  an  ancient  swallow-tail 
coat,  the  tails  of  which  sway  gently  to  and  fro  as  he  goes 
about  his  numerous  duties.  On  Sunday,  when  dressed  in 
his  well-worn  best,  his  derby  hat  perched  jauntily  on  one 
side  of  his  venerable  head,  he  presents  quite  an  interesting 

appearance. 

Although  well  advanced  in  years,  when  one  would  natur¬ 
ally  suppose  that  such  frivolous  things  had  long  since 
passed  from  his  mind,  Uncle  Matt  decided  that  he  could  no 
longer  endure  the  lonely  state  of  bachelorhood,  and  startled 
his  many  friends  and  acquaintances  by  taking  unto  himself 

a  wife. 

Before  taking  this  perilous  step  he  took  the  precaution  of 
going  to  Dr.  Peacock  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  be  in 
any  danger  of  losing  his  position  by  such  an  action,  giving 
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as  an  excuse  that  “  she  had  been  arter  him  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  he  jes’  nacherlly  hadn’t  had  no  time  to  fool  wid 

her.” 

On  rare  occasions  Uncle  Matt  comes  home  in  state,  seated 
in  a  carriage  and  with  an  attendant,  d'he  result  is  his  dis¬ 
appearance  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  he  comes  foith, 
apparently  unchanged,  only  a  little  more  unsteady  on  his 
legs  and  an  unusual  affability  in  his  manner. 

But  Uncle  Matt  exonerates  himself  by  declaring  that  he 
is  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  and  one  of  the  elect,  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  frequently  indulges  in  his 
dram,  he  fully  expects,  when  his  days  on  earth  are  ended, 
to  be  numered  with  the  ebon-hued  band  of  celestials  who 
will  gladly  welcome  him  into  their  midst. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


By  an  error,  unavoidable  at  the  time,  Miss  Lottie  Barnes, 
’02,  is  given  credit  for  the  first  article  in  this  issue,  when 
the  credit  should  be  to  Miss  Floy  Leach,  02. 


As  our  junior  editor,  Miss  Clement,  did  not  return  after 
Christmas,  Miss  May  Smith  has  been  elected  from  the 
Irving  Society  to  fill  her  place.  Miss  Smith  will  serve  the 
remainder  of  this  year  as  junior  editor  and  will  act  as  senior 
editor  during  the  term  1903- ’04*  The  editorial  staff  of  The 
MESSAGE  extends  congratulations  to  Miss  Smith. 
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We  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senatorial  caucus,  and  especially  have  we  waited  and 
wished  for  the  election  of  Hon.  Eee  S.  Overman.  Our 
hopes  are  realized  and  the  “Old  North  State”  is  honored 
and  proud  to  recognize  him,  a  noble,  scholarly,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  man  as  our  next  Senator.  We  have  been  from  the 
first  Overman  “  men,”  but  he  is  perhaps  drawn  nearer  to  us 
as  he  is  an  Alumnus  of  our  “  sister  ”  ♦college,  Trinity,  and 
also  G.  F.  C.  has  the  honor  to  claim  Mrs.  Overman  as  one 
of  her  noblest  daughters. 


While  making  New  Year’s  resolutions  it  would  be  well  if 
some  of  us  would  resolve  to  do  better  and  more  senous 
work  in  our  literary  societies.  The  literary  societies  in  a 
college  should  be  a  moving  factor  in  the  college  commu¬ 
nity,  and  should  play  an  important  part  in  every  student’s 
life.  They  are  that  part  of  our  college  life  which  fits  us 
more  directly  for  the  life  which  comes  aftei  our  life  of 
study.  The  side  which  broadens  us,  brings  us  out  of  the 
narrow  world  of  books,  and  keeps  us  in  touch  with  the 
world  outside  of  our  college  walls.  The  societies,  also,  in 
a  measure,  represent  the  social  side  of  our  college  life.  In 
most  colleges,  besides  the  regular  courses  of  study,  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  clubs  in  which  they  do  serious  work  along  dif¬ 
ferent  lines,  and  courses  of  lectures  by  prominent  men, 
which  keep  them  from  getting  into  regular  grooves,  besides 
the  regular  literary  societies,  and  here  where  we  have  none 
of  these,  the  literary  societies  should  be  especially  active. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is  little  interest  mani¬ 
fested  and  almost  no  serious  work  done  in  them.  There  is  a 
social  spirit  manifested  which  is  very  beneficial  and  com¬ 
mendable,  but  there  is  an  almost  total  lack  of  serious  work 
in  every  department.  We  would  like  to  see  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  new  term  a  new  spirit  infused  into  our  societies, 
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a  spirit  of  serious  work  and  active  interest  in  the  societies 
which  would  result  in  lasting  good  to  all  the  members  and 
make  the  society  count  for  something  in  our  college  life. 
There  has  been  much  serious  talk  recently  of  having  a 
course  of  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  two 
societies.  These  lectures  would  do  us  all  much  good,  revive 
an  interest  in  the  societies  and  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  our 
college  course,  and  we  hope  that  the  members  of  the  two 
societies  will  give  this  matter  their  consideration  and  will 
receive  much  profit  thereby. 


“  How  beautiful  is  youth  !  how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams  ! 

Book  of  beginnings,  starry  without  end, 

Each  maid  a  heroine,  and  each  man  a  friend.” 

Some  such  sentiment  as  the  above  should  fill  and  thrill 
the  soul  of  youth.  To  be  young,  with  fresh,  clear  vision 
looking  away  across  the  dewy  hills  of  the  morningtime 
eager  to  mount  their  slopes,  is  a  rare  privilege.  To  begin 
the  climb  often  becomes  a  passion,  with  the  choice  youths 
detained  for  a  while  in  the  irksome  round  of  college  duties. 
They  would  speed  away  and  make  real  their  dreams  prov¬ 
ing  the  hero  or  heroine  indeed.  Forgetful  are  they  of  the 
glorious  opportunities  at  hand  to  fit  self  for  more  than  a 
hero  or  heroine — a  true  man  or  woman.  For  these  the 
world  is  ever  calling.  The  youthful  visions  of  heroes  and 
heroines,  like  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  old,  must  give 
place  to  more  real  beings.  Hence  true  men  and  women 
are  ever  at  a  premium.  Titles  and  labels  will  not  answer 
for  the  genuine  article.  While  every  girl  is  fond  of  a  nice, 
“  up-to-date  ”  hat  on  her  head,  she  should  also  want  some¬ 
thing  in  her  head,  that  it  might  not  be  said  of  her,  “  light 
as  a  feather.”  A  diploma  in  hand  on  commencement  day 
with  little  in  head  or  heart,  is  too  much  like  a  pretentious 
label  on  an  empty  bottle.  More  than  this  is  expected  of 
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youths  spending-  the  early  morning  of  life  in  college  halls 
and  classic  groves.  The  wise,  though  gay  and  even  some¬ 
times  thoughtless,  will  follow  the  visions  of  their  better 
hours  and  prove  what  a  grand  thing  it  is  to  be  young  m 
these  times  ;  rosy  with  promise  to  those  who  believe  that 
u  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.”  Then  to  be  glad  for  these 
happy  days,  to  make  the  most  of  college  life,  to  cherish 
only  the  noblest  ideals  in  the  coming  years,  and  to  pluck 
the  flowers  at  our  feet  as  we  stand  at  the  brink  of  the  river 
of  a  larger  life,  are  the  choice  privileges  of  the  young  men 
and  maidens  now  training  for  the  after-times— so  soon  to 

call. 


Nan. 

There  once  was  a  man  from  Nantucket, 

Who  kept  all  his  cash  in  a  bucket. 

But  his  daughter  named  Nan, 

Ran  away  with  a  man, 

And  as  for  the  bucket,  Nantucket. 

— Princeton  Tiger. 

But  he  followed  the  pair  to  Pawtucket, 

The  man  and  the  girl  with  the  bucket, 

And  he  said  to  the  man 
He  was  welcome  to  Nan, 

But  as  for  the  bucket,  Pawtucket. 


— Chicago  Tribune. 
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j  |  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  j  j 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  :  The  Clemson 
College  Chronicle,  The  Guilford  Collegian ,  The  Smith 
College  Monthly ,  The  William  and  Mary  College  Monthly 
and  the  Claremont  College  Herald ,  and  others. 

In  the  Wake  Forest  Student  we  find  an  article  on 
u  Wordswoth  and  Nature,”  and  any  one  wishing  to  learn 
something  of  Wordsworth’s  love  of  nature  will  get  some 
valuable  information  from  it.  The  Storiette  Department 
is  also  worthy  of  comment. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  back  to  our  table  the  Emory 
and  Henry  Era ,  in  which  are  several  readable  articles,  the 
poetry  is  especially  good.  Read  “  The  Silent  Hour,”  “  The 
Old  Year  at  Port,”  and  u  To  Edith,”  when  you  have  time, 
for  it  is  worth  your  while. 

Among  the  many  departments  of  The  Converse  Concept 
we  find  the  Exchange  Department  to  be  unusually  good. 
The  editor  seems  to  have  entered  into  her  work  and  taken 
more  interest  in  the  Exchange  than  is  usually  manifested. 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  and  hope  others  will  follow  her  ex¬ 
ample.  The  fiction  articles  in  this  magazine  are  short  but 
nevertheless  creditable. 

The  December  number  of  The  University  Magazine  is 
filled  with  interesting  and  instructive  articles.  “  University 
Days  Seventy  Years  Ago  ”  is  a  collection  of  reminiscences 
pleasingly  told  by  Colonel  R.  B.  Crecy,  of  the  class  of  1835. 
“All  Halloween  ”  is  an  interesting  article.  The  two  pieces 
of  fiction  are  rather  short,  though  carefully  prepared.  The 
editorials  are  very  good. 
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The  Davidson  College  Magazine  is  by  no  means  below 
its  usual  standard.  “  The  Jews  at  Christ’s  Coming,”  is  a 
carefully  written  and  instructive  article.  “The  Ruling 
Passion,”  discusses  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  way  the 
ruling  passion  of  our  nation  as  it  exists  today.  AVe  read 
with  much  interest  the  essay  “  Daniel  H.  Hill.”  “  One 
Christmas  Eve,”  is  a  very  interesting  article.  We  are  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  several  pieces  of  good  poetry  in  this  magazine. 

The  Randolph-Macon  Monthly  for  December  has  every 
requisite  which  constitutes  to  the  making  of  a  creditable 
magazine.  All  the  departments  show  literary  ability.  The 
life  and  works  of  the  great  English  satirist,  Jonathan  Swift, 
are  discussed  intelligently.  “The  Basis  of  Our  Faith”  is 
well  written  and  very  instructive  from  a  historical  stand¬ 
point.  “  In  the  Mountains”  is  told  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  “Sonnets  to  Her”  is  very  good,  also  the  “  Clip¬ 
pings.”  The  minor  productions  show  to  quite  an  extent 
lively  imaginations. 
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^/Innouncernent. 


We  wish  to  say  to  the  former  students  of  G.  F.  C.,  and 
those  interested  in  our  College,  that  the  present  Senior 
Class  are  considering  the  matter  of  getting  out  this  year 
our  first  College  Annual. 

The  Annual  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  June  and 
will  contain  cuts  of  the  College,  the  Faculty,  the  different 
classes,  the  societies  and  others.  There  will  be  a  full 
history  and  description  of  the  College,  also  histories  of 
the  different  classes  and  societies  and  other  matter  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  old  students  and  those  who  have 
any  connection  with  the  College. 

The  price  of  the  Annual  will  be  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents,  postage  paid,  or  probably  less  if  we  find  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  get  it  out  for  less. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  one  who  is  interested 
and  would  like  to  subscribe  to  the  Annual  to  send  us  their 
name  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  there  is  any  one  who  has 
any  material  which  they  would  contribute  to  it,  we  would 
also  be  glad  to  receive  that. 

ALICE  ARDREY,  Chief  Editor. 

LILY  SHERROD,  Business  Manager. 
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The  College  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Miss  Corinne 
Chadwick. 

Miss  Eillie  Jones,  ’91,  is  holding  a  position  in  the  Cary 
High  School. 

Miss  Laura  Willson,  ’02,  is  teaching  near  her  home, 
Statesville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Jessie  Dixon,  a  pupil  of  ’02,  is  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Smith,  a  former  music  teacher,  is  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mary  O.  Black,  music  teacher  in  ’97-’o2,  is  making 
her  home  in  Littleton,  N.  C. 

Miss  M.  E.  Makepeace,  musical  director  in  the  College 
in  ’93-’94,  is  now  teaching  music  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Two  of  our  former  teachers,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Harding  (nee 
Miss  Lillian  Long)  and  Mrs.  Howard  Cheatham  (nee  Miss 
Ava  Fleming),  have  recently  moved  to  Charlotte. 

Among  our  Students  who  did  not  return  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Miss  Linda  Clement  is  now  experiencing  the  trials 
of  a  school-mistress  in  Mocksville,  N.  C.  Miss  Mattie 
Avent  is  taking  a  course  at  business  college,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
and  Miss  Mabel  Stewart  is  at  her  home,  Franklinville,  N.  C. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  the  following  thesis  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Barnes  (nee  Miss  Florence  R.  Hunt),  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  ’79 : 
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NAMES. 

“What’s  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,” 

sang  Shakespeare  centuries  ago,  and  if  his  was  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  his  times,  the  world  has  degenerated  much 
since  then.  Now  a  name  is  everything,  and  the  more  sound 
there  is  in  it  the  greater  the  name.  -Fashion,  with  her 
despotic  rule,  sways  now  not  only  the  cut  of  the  robes  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  even  their  names. 

She  might  have  left  hers,  for  Juliet  has  become  the 
synonym  of  constancy,  love,  and  truth  in  English  names, 
but  she  would  certainly  have  changed  Romeo  s  and  have 
called  him  “the  young  Lord  Montague.”  It  has  always 
been  a  source  of  some  surprise  to  us  that  a  name  should 
have  such  potent  influence  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  an  action.  The  members  of  the  superstitious  tribes  of 
Africa  keep  their  given  names  most  carefully  hidden  from 
the  white  man,  fearing  that  he  will  use  it  as  a  fetish  to 
destroy  their  happiness.  It  seems  that  many  things,  even 
in  civilized  America,  have  the  same  dread  horror  of  having 
their  real  names  discovered. 

Does  a  man  become  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  he  has  not 
stolen,  or  cheated  his  fellow  men — nothing  of  the  kind  ;  he 
has  nicely  “retired  from  business  with  a  few  thousand  or  so. 

Everything  is  dressed  out  in  fancy  names,  from  the  hats 
we  wear  upon  our  heads  to  the  “boots”  upon  our  feet. 

The  saying  of  anything  simply,  distinctly,  and  clearly 
seems  to  be  a  lost  art  among  the  American  youth.  Theie 
is  a  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  even  to  ridiculous  hyper¬ 
bole  that  is  not  only  dangerous  to  the  language  but  even  to 
the  morals  of  our  fast  young  republic. 

In  their  life  journey  every  steep  hill  is  a  mountain  to  their 
fertile  imaginations,  and  every  muddy  creek  is  eithei  a 
“babbling  brooklet”  or  a  “mighty  rolling  river.” 

People  have  ruined  their  appetites  for  healthy  food,  and 
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now  their  “bill  of  fare”  calls  not  only  for  words  that  would 
have  even  tied  the  tongue  of  even  Dr.  Johnson,  but  for 
words  so  far-fetched  they  have  dropped  their  original  mean¬ 
ing  from  sheer  weariness  on  the  way. 

How  many  actions  are  committed  merely  for  the  name  of 
the  thing  !  How  many  words  are  repeated  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  their  sounds  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  women  are  more  prone  to  the 
failing  of  loving  high  sounds  than  men,  but  we  think  man 

must  have  taught  her  the  lesson. 

For  instance,  where  will  you  hear  more  misplaced  flattery 
than  in  man’s  speeches  of  women?  Even  a  moderately 
good  looking  one  is  a  Venus.  If  she  is  homely,  then  she 
must  be  intellectual  and  she  is  a  second  Madam  de  Staei. 
If  she  is  good,  she  is  an  angel ;  if  she  is  fascinating,  the) 
will  call  her  another  Cleopatra.  However  much  iniquity 
there  may  be  hidden  under  a  sweetly  sounding  name,  and 
we  may  be  prejudiced  against  the  name  on  that  account, 
still  how  tenderly  some  names  are  interwoven  in  our  very 
lives  that  the  sound  of  them  is  but  the  echo  of  all  the  hopes, 
loves,  joys,  and  pleasures  that  once  filled  our  hearts.  These 
are  names  which  are  the  very  music  of  our  memories, 
around  which  hang  all  the  fragrance  of  the  past. 

Who  would  forget  the  name  of  his  mother?  Where  is 
the  ear  so  dull  on  which  the  name  of  his  first-love  does  not 
fall  as  refreshing  dew  ?  We  may  laugh  at  the  pomposity 
of  names ;  we  may  say  “  there’s  nothing  in  a  name  but 
empty  sound,”  but — 

“Though  a  rose  would  be  sweet  were  it  not  called  a  rose, 
Though  evil  called  good  would  our  peace  still  oppose, 

Though  gall  would  be  bitter  were  honey  its  name, 

And  a  mouse  christened  bear  were  a  mouse  all  the  same  , 

Yet  who  has  not  felt  the  strong  power  of  a  word, 

The  magic  that  thrills  us  when  some  names  are  heard?” 
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A  Letter  to  the  Class  of  1898. 

Dear  Classmates:  I  wonder  if  you  have  forgotten 
the  agreement  we  made  in  ’98  to  have  a  class  reunion  in 
five  years,  and  I  wonder  how  many  realize  that  our  five 

years  are  almost  gone  ! 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  reunion  for  some 
time,  and  I  hope  each  member  of  our  class  has  something 
to  suggest  toward  making  it  an  enjoyable  occasion.  Mrs. 
Robertson  says  she  will  be  so  glad  to  have  ns  all  come,  and 
that  she  will  do  all  she  can  towards  making  ns  have  a  “  good 
time.”  She  said :  “  Begin  early  and  get  them  all  to  come,” 
so  let’s  plan  to  go,  girls.  Immediately  after  reading  this, write 
me  a  postal  card  or  a  letter— of  course  I  prefer  the  letter— tell¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  we  can  meet  at  our  Alma  Mater  in  May. 

With  love, 

Maude  England. 

MocksvillE,  N.  C.,  Jan.  29,  1903. 
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It  seems  that  several  of  our  teachers  dissipated  too  much 
during  the  holidays,  for  Misses  Chadwick  and  Pegram  have 
been  confined  to  their  rooms  with  la  grippe  for  several  days 

but  are  improving. 

We  were  sorry  to  find  on  our  return  after  the  holidays, 
that  several  of  the  old  students  were  missing  from  among 
our  number,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  their  vacant  places 

being  filled  by  “  new  ”  girls. 

On  Friday  evening  last  the  members  of  the.  Emerson 
Literary  Society  were  invited  by  the  Irving  Society  to  at¬ 
tend  the  unveiling  of  a  large  portrait  of  Washington  Irving, 
recently  purchased  by  that  society.  The  features  of  the 
evening  were  a  solo— instrumental— by  Miss  Kate  Blanch¬ 
ard,  then  Rev.  T.  A.  Smoot  delivered  the  address,  which 
was  followed  by  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Rena  Mills,  after 
which  refreshments  were  served. 

On  January  8th  Misses  Dozier  and  Cordon  entertained 
the  Faculty  at  a  “  doll  party.”  Each  person  brought  a  doll 
and  there  was  quite  a  discussion  as  to  whose  doll  was  the 
prettiest,  each  one  claiming  the  first  place  for  her  own. 
However,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Jennie  Patterson, 
who  was  visiting  Miss  Sims  at  the  time,  and  the  second  by 
Miss  Hendren.  During  the  evening  dainty  refreshments 
were  served,  and  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the 

guests  departed. 

Mr.  Perry,  the  well-known  blind  pianist,  gave  a  lecture- 
recital  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  in  the  College  chapel 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student  body  and  a  few  friends  of  the 
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college.  The  great  pianist  could  never  have  had  anywhere 

a  more  appreciative  audience.  The  little  lectures  which  he 

delivered  before  each  number  on  the  program  were  enjoyed 

almost  as  much  as  the  music  itself.  The  programme  was 

* 


as  follows : 

Melusine  Suite  . 

Trilby,  Op.  50,  No.  4 . 

Caprice  Espognol,  Op.  37 . , . 

Harmonies  Poetiques  et  Religienses,  No.  3 

Der  Erlkonig . . 

Nocturne,  Op.  32,  No.  . . 

Waltz— A  flat,  Op.  42 . 

Polonaise,  Op.  53 . 


.  .E.  B.  Perry 

. Godard 

.  .Moszkowshi 

. Liszt 

Schubert-Liszt 
. Chopin 


'The  students  were  entertained  by  a  recital  Saturday 
night,  January  10th,  given  by  some  of  the  elocution  and 
music  pupils.  The  entertainment  took  place  in  the  chapel 
and  consisted  of  recitations  by  Misses  Short,  Hinson  and 
Smith,  and  piano  solos  by  Misses  Renn  and  Wilson,  all  of 
which  were  well  rendered.  After  the  regular  recital  came 
a  very  enjoyable  part  of  the  program.  Several  of  our  girls, 
enough  to  make  up  a  negro  minstrel  band,  came  forward 
and  did  the  usual  cake-walks,  coon  songs,  etc.  Misses  Ruth 
Hughes  and  Nell  Nelson  especially  acquitted  themselves 
with  much  glory — laying  aside  the  awful  Senior  dignity  to 
favor  us  with  the  coon  songs,  u  Bill  Baily,  Won’t  you  please 
Come  Home,”  and  u  I  Ain’t  Goin’  to  WArk  no  More. 
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COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 


Emerson  Eiterary  Society. 

President . Nell  Norine  Nelson. 

Vice-President . Bessie  McDearman. 

Secretary .  Ebtitia  Evans. 

Treasurer . Alice  Ardrey. 

Critic . Martha  Dozier. 

Censor . Minnie  Stansill. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President . Nina  Eee  Dayvault. 

Vice-President . Ebtitia  Evans. 

Recording  Secretary _ Annie  Miller. 

Cor.  Secretary . Margaret  Barnes. 

Senior  Class. 

President . Nell  Nelson. 

Secretary . ...Alice  Ardrey. 

Sophomore  Class. 

President . Carlotta  Angier. 

Secretary . Bess  Transou. 


Irving  Eiterary  Society. 

President . Nina  Lee  Dayvault. 

Vice-President  . Nan  Warren. 

Secretary . Eily  Sherrod. 

Treasurer . Ruth  Hughes. 

Critic . . . Carlotta  Angier. 

Censor . Annie  Gibson. 

Athletic  Association. 

Captain  SeniorTeam . Nell  Nelson. 

Captain  Junior  Team . Emma  Willis. 

Capt.  Sophomore  Team.. Bess  Transou.  - 
Capt.  Freshman  Team . Eucy  Carr. 

Junior  Class. 

President . Grace  Rone. 

Secretary . Minnie  Stansill. 

Freshman  Class. 

President . Janie  Stewart. 

Secretary . Maude  Angier. 


G.  CCHIRMER 


Publishers  and 
Importers  of 


35  UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 


MUSIC 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE 
Imported  European  Editions 


CATALOGS  &  GR  A  DED  GUI DES 
Sent  Free  on  Appeication 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEBSTEHS 

WTEHNAnONAL 

l  DICTICKaKV  J 


%  NEW  EDITION 
New  Plates  Throughout 

Now  Added  25,000  NE,W  WORDS  ,  Phrases,  Etc. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  % 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  ' 

Rich  Bindings.  2364  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 

The  International  was  first  issued  in  i8qo,  succeeding  “  Una¬ 
bridged."  The  New  Edition  of  International  issued  in  Oct.,  iqoo. 

Also  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  with.  Scottish  Glos¬ 
sary,  etc. f-  “  First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size.” 


GET 

THE 

BEST 


Specimen  page*,  etc.,  of  both  bocks  j>t'nt  -,n  appitrattOn 

G.  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.-. 


Nice  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Ladies’  Fine  Shoes  a  Specialty 

Everything  First-class.  ’Phone  172. 

Goods  Delivered  Free.  232  South  Elm  Street. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  Best  Are__ 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Tube  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Canvas. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Brushes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Academy  Boards. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Oils,  Varnishes  and  Mediums. 

Recommended  by  leading  artists  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York.  -  -  Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J  W.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  and  Groceries, 

GREENSBORO,  IV.  G. 

New  building,  complete  stock,  bright,  new  goods  in  all 
departments.  Complete  catalogue  and  line  of  sample 
swatches  sent  to  merchants  for  the  asking. 

New  Terms — Less  2  per  cent,  discount,  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified. 


NEW  BUILDING  !  NEW  MACHINERY  ! 

Of  the  latest  improved  patterns,  making  ours  a  thoroughly 
Modern  Steam  Eaundry  in  every  respect.  This,  together 
with  skilled  employees,  enables  us  to  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  first  class  Steam  Eaundry  in  the 
State.  We  want  agents  in  every  town.  Write  for  terms. 
Gloss  or  Domestic.  Respectfully, 

GATE  CITY  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 


T5he  CHAS.  H.  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Commencement  Invitations  <and  Class  Day  Programs 


Class  and  Fraternity  Stationery,  Fraternity  Cards 
and  Visiting  Cards,  Menus  and  Dance 
Programs,  Book  Plates,  Class 
Pins  and  Medals. 


CLASS  ANNUALS  AND  ARTISTIC  PRINTING 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


jilderman* s  Studio > 

1131  East  Market  Street. 

~~Jftgh  Sracte  Photography 

Special  tPticos  to  <&•  C*~ Sirls, 


J.  M.  HENDRIX  <&  CO. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 


227  S.  ELM  STREET 


J.  A.  ODELL,  Pres.  J.  Norman  Wills,  Sec.  C.  H.  Ireland,  Treas. 

Odell  Hardware  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Toreian  and  Domestic  hardware 


AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  HILL  SUPPLIES. 

Guns,  Ammunition,  Sporting  Goods,  Cutlery,  Stoves, 
Wood  and  Tinware*  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes. 

GREENSBORO,  N,  C. 


Prompt  attention  to  Ma.il  Orders. 


J  rv  fJ  pi  JI/IC.  310  South  Elm  St. 

•  U*  i  1  JL4 L41 T Opposite  Me Adoo  House. 

The  Grissom  &  Pordham  Stand.  > 

{Prescription  ^Druggist 

’  \  '  ^  '  V  *  'C ^  r  •**  *1 ;  • 

Helm's  Harmless  Cold  and  Grippe  Capsules. 

Perfumery  Fine  Box  Papery 

Fine  Soaps  Brushes 

Kern’s  Candies  Fountain  Drinks 

And  anything  in  the  Drug  Line. 


Gr  e  e  n  s  b  o  r  o 
FenvBtle  College 

NORTH  CAROLINA 


Devoted  to  tbe  Education  of  Voting  Ulotnen 


ARGE  FACULTY  of  twelve  specialists. 
Schools  of  Music,  Art,  Elocution.  Business 
and  Literary  Courses.  Charges  moderate 
— Board  $10.00  per  month.  Well -equipped  Labora¬ 
tories  for  individual  work.  Library  of  more  than 
7,000  volumes  for  reference  and  general  reading. 
College  building  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  situated  in  the  centre' of  a  campus  of  forty 
acres.  Elevation,  800  feet  above  sea -level.  Health 
record  unsurpassed.  Send  for  catalogue. 


MRS  LUCY  H.  ROBERTSON,  President 


HARRY-BELK  BROS.  CO. 

BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

t  •  ^  V  Where  you  can  find  what  you  want— all  in  our 

Big  Stored  Dress  Goods,  oat  Suits,  Millinery, 

Jackets,  Furs,  Shoes,  Hosiery,  Ribbons,  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  or  sets,  Gloves,  Stationery,  Notions, 
./^c^^Lots  of  Room,  Lots  of  Goods  at  lowest 
prices..^  School  Girls  and  their  friends  are  asked 
to  make  our  Store  Headquarters*  &&&  Mail 
Orders  receive  special  attention*  &  &  ^ 

2  40  and  242  South  Elm  Street! 


FARISS 


9  DRUG 
STORE 


OPPOSITE  HOTEL  GUILFORD 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  DRUG  LINE 
TOILET  AND  FANCY  ARTICLES 

OUR  SODA  FOUNTAIN  IS  RUW| 
:,::.::::::ALL  THE  YEAR==I 


Che  Chatham  Coal  dt  Sron  Co. 

S§:  Mines,  CUMNOCK,  N.  C. 

Hi 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  Coal  suitable  for  Blacksmithing  p* 
Factories,  Steam  Purposes  and  Gas  Works. 


General  Offices, 


Cumnock,  N.  C II 


W.  J.  TALLY,  Agent. 


SOLE  AGENTS 


m— mBwmm. _ _ _  B 

sale  Dress  Goods  bouse  in  New  York  gives  us 
a  decided  advantage  over  other  merchants. 

lUftWe 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  Dress  Goods— We  carry 
the  finest  line  of  Dress  Goods  in  the  city.  l|i 

S.  L  GILMER  &  CO., 

The  Dress  Goods  People. 


in  Christmas  Presents  imaginable.  Wait  and 
se^  it  before  deciding  on  your  Photographs. 

1  11  FRANCIS  HANES, 


Opp*  McAdoo  Hotel* 


Photographer* 


— — 


DR.  JNO.  H.  WHEELER 

=====  DENTIST  ===== 


y  v*Vv 


•?.  .JSSur 
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€.  UP.  Banner,  lit  D. 

310}$  South  Elm  Street, 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

SPracttce  jCtmited  to  Cj/e,  Car, 
J/ose  and  TJhroai. 

—  GO  TO  — 

MRS.  NANIE  C.  WEATHERLEY’S 

For  Hats  and  Notions  of 
all  kinds.  You  will  find 
the  styles  the  best  and 
prices  all  right.  A  dis¬ 
count  allowed  on  all 
trimmed  Hats.  Call  at 

1 09  East  Market  St. 

«J.  IV.  LFAK, 

Carpets,  Rugs,  and  Mattings, 

214  S.  Elm  Street, 


W.  P.  HUTTON, 

Candies,  Fruits,  Groceries, 
Meats,  and  General 
Merchandise. 

1005  Spring  Garden  Street. 
'Phone  245. 

THE  MERRiTT-JOHNSON  CO., 

GENTS  GLOTHIERS 
AND  FURNISHERS 

308  S.  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C- 

SALESMEN — T.  A.  Walker,  C.  A.  Tucker,  C. 
C.  Johnson,  J.  W.  Merritt. 

MILLINERY  EXCLUSIVELY. 

We  are  now  carrying  one  of  the 
largest  stocks  of  Millinery  in  the 
State.  We  carry  nothing  but  Mil¬ 
linery  and  make  it  a  study  to  please 
all.  We  are  at  the  old  stand. 

/ 07  %£/est  77/arAet  Street. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


■  CHINAWABE  HEADQUARTERS  — 

E.  M.  CALDCLEU6H  &  BRO. 

Large  Dealers  in  China, 
Class,  Crockery  Ware, 
Fine  Lamps . . . 

210  South  Elm  Street  Opposite  Benbow  Hall 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Opp. 


Court  Sfrouse. 
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James  Iredell— A  Ch^r^cter  Sketch. 

MARTHA  S.  DOZIER,  ’OO. 

GREAT  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  the  mother 
country  for  the  good  blood  and  noble  principles  of 
men  who  sacrificed  every  tie  that  bound  them  to 
England  in  order  that  America  might  be  free ;  who, 
at  the  expense  of  a  great  amount  of  brain  and  energy  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  government  and  upheld  that  mighty 
institution,  the  law. 

The  study  of  North  Carolina  history  brings  to  mind  one 
James  Iredell,  born  in  Lewis,  Sussex  County,  England,  in 
1751,  who  came  to  America  when  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  gave  years  of  usefulness  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Oli¬ 
ver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  inherited  his  liberty-loving 
spirit.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  is  of  little  consequence, 
but  it  can  be  proved  that  James  Iredell  inherited  fine  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  from  both  father  and  mother, 
the  latter  a  member  of  the  fine  old  Irish  family  of  McCul- 
lohs. 
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Among  friends  of  the  Iredell’s  were  many  people  of  con¬ 
sideration  and  rank,  and  when  the  hand  of  adversity  had 
swept  away  their  property  these  friends  were  influential  in 
gaining  positions  for  the  several  members  of  the  family . 
For  the  subject  of  this  sketch  a  place  was  secured  in  the 
New  World  as  Collector  of  the  Port  in  Eden  ton,  N.  C. 

With  a  few  letters  of  introduction,  many  careful  instruct¬ 
ions  from  relatives  and  friends,  and  a  brave  heart,  the  lad 
set  out  for  the  new  country.  Who  can  imagine  his  emo¬ 
tions  as  the  last  speck  of  his  mother  land  faded  from  view 
and  he  found  himself  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  unexplored  land  that  was  to  become  his  home ;  or 
who  can  depict  his  feeling  of  utter  desolation  as  he  stood 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  country  and  a  new  life?  But 
youth  is  not  the  time  when  gloomy  forbodings  tarry,  not 
when  anexiety  for  the  future  lingers,  and  James  Iredell 
was  at  an  age  when  pleasures  are  enjoyed  with  the  keenest 
relish.  In  the  first  bloom  of  his  manhood,  with  a  charm¬ 
ing  personality,  winning  manners,  and  the  cultuie  that  old 
England  knows  so  well  how  to  bestow,  a  warm  welcome 
awaited  him  in  the  new  world,  and  for  him  the  latch  string 
hung  out  of  the  embowered  colonial  home. 

James  Iredell  reached  Carolina  as  the  yule-log  was  being 
lighted  and  the  Christmas  anthem  of  “  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men”  found  an  echo  in  his  heart.  The  soul 
grows  warm  on  the  natal  day  of  the  Holy  Child,  and  by 
every  fireside  there  is  a  place  for  the  stranger.  As  the  last 
rays  of  the  winter  sun  fell  and  faded,  he  looked  upon  his 
future  home,  the  market  town  of  Edenton,  lying  with  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Albemarle  on  one  side,  on  the  other,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  those  fertile  fields  that  have  so 
aptly  been  styled  the  “Granary  of  the  Province.”  In  the 
distance  “brave  old  forest  trees  with  long  moss  waving 
from  their  branches  like  the  pennons  of  sturdy  knights  in 
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battle  array  covered  the  arable  lands  save  where  here  and 
there  the  smoke  curled  above  the  roof  of  the  settler.” 

Iredell  lost  no  time  in  entering  upon  the  duties  that 
awaited  him,  and  soon  mastered  the  intricacies  of  custom 
house  routine.  In  Samuel  Johnson  he  found  a  warm  friend 
and  a  ready  adviser,  and  as  soon  as  time  would  allow  be¬ 
gan  the  study  of  law  under  that  noted  barrister.  In  the 
pursuit  of  his  study  he  found  many  drawbacks,  for  it  took 
much  of  his  time  to  collect  rents,  make  reports,  and  write 
letters  for  an  uncle  in  Ireland,  who  carried  on  considerable 
business  in  North  Carolina.  But  “where  there’s  a  will 
there’s  a  way,”  and  James  Iredell  soon  learned  how  to  util¬ 
ize  time  to  the  best  advantage.  Evening  after  evening 
found  him  poring  over  his  law  books  after  the  day’s  work 
as  collector  was  over.  He  carefully  copied  Samuel  John¬ 
son’s  arguments.  He  would  return  from  court,  reproduce 
the  lawyer’s  pleas  to  which  he  had  listened,  and  write  others 
of  his  own  applicable  to  the  cases  he  had  heard  stated  oft- 
times  peopling  his  chamber  with  judge,  clients,  and  jury, 
and  then  arguing  imaginary  cases. 

•  The  habit  of  giving  careful  attention  to  every  detail  of 
business  followed  James  Iredell  through  life ;  his  books  a 
model  of  neatness,  have  been  preserved.  McRea,  in  his  “  Life 
and.  Correspondence  of  James  Iredell,”  says:  “Mr.  Iredell 
preserved  copies  of  his  own  letters  and  of  those  he  received 
from  others.  These  were  assorted  in  various  bundles, 
neatly  made  up  and  tied  with  red  tape,  each  letter  endorsed 
by  him  with  proper  date  and  name  of  writer  to  facilitate 
matters.”  A  number  of  these  letters  have  been  destroyed, 
or  stolen,  but  enough  are  left  to  fill  a  small  trunk. 

Iredell’s  salary  at  this  time  was  small,  but  the  frugality 
and  integrity  of  his  nature  enabled  him  to  send  by  every 
ship  small  sums  of  money  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
of  the  home  of  his  parents,  and  to  help  carry  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  children. 
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Many  of  the  cultured  and  intellectual  inhabitants  of 
Edenton  were  professed  Deists,  and  even  the  average 
churchman  thought  his  duty  performed  if  he  attended  ser- 
services  occasionally.  But  James  Iredell,  ever  mindful  of 
the  lessons  learned  at  his  mother’s  knee,  bravely  withstood 
the  temptations  that  beset  him,  and  pressed  onward  and 
upward  to  the  career  that  awaited  him. 

Papers  are  on  record  showing  the  deep  piety  of  the  youth. 
From  his  diary  we  gather  that  he  read  good  papers  and 
books,  and  was  conversant  on  current  topics.  At  times  he 
would  wander  by  the  landlocked  waters  of  the  Albemarle, 
where  his  imagination  was  exalted  by  a  thousand  voices  of 
nature,  where  the  clear  notes  of  the  mock-bird’s  melody, 
and  flowers  of  varying  hues  lifted  him  above  the  petty 
cares  of  the  day,  and  pointed  to  a  glittering  peak  in  his 
profession,  where  his  labors  would  be  crowned  with  honor 
and  glory,  where  he  learned  that  “Not  by  thought  cans  t 
thou  learn  what  thou  art,  but  by  striving  to  do  thy  duty.” 

When  at  last  James  Iredell  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  an¬ 
other  giant  had  to  be  killed,  for,  like  Demosthenes  of  old, 
an  impediment  in  his  speech  required  great  strength  of 
will  to  enable  him  to  become  an  easy  speaker.  Years 
passed  before  the  number  of  his  clients  reached  his  expec¬ 
tations.  His  circuit  as  practitioner  covered  many  miles, 
his  only  mode  of  conveyance  was  horseback,  his  books  of 
reference  were  necessarily  few,  and  were  stuffed  in  his  sad¬ 
dle-bags.  Accommodations  in  early  days,  especially  for 
lawyers,  were  poor,  for  the  primeval  settler  looked  upon  the 
barrister  as  a  deadly  enemy  on  account  of  the  illegal  taxes 
imposed. 

The  life  of  James  Iredell  is  not  without  its  speck  of  ro¬ 
mance.  He  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  “Hayes,”  an 
old  colonial  mansion  now  standing  on  the  suburbs  of  Eden¬ 
ton,  where  Samuel  Johnson  and  his  sisters  then  lived,  and 
soon  became  an  acknowledged  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
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Hannah  Johnson,  a  young  woman  of  extreme  dignity  of 
bearing,  rare  intellectual  qualities,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  noted  house  wife — a  charm  often  lacking  at  the  present 
day.  But  the  course  of  true  love  does  not  always  run 
smooth;  James  Iredell  had  a  rich  and  titled  rival.  Sir  Nat 
Dunkenfield  was  a  handsome,  polished  young  man,  whose 
finished  manners  were  calculated  to  flatter  the  average 
young  woman,  but  Miss  Johnson  was  touched  by  the  worth 
and  determination  of  the  briefless  barrister.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  July  18,  1773,  James  Iredell  and  Hannah  Johnson 
were  married  at  the  “Hayes.”  One  of  the  landmarks  of 
Edenton  is  the  roof-tree,  under  which  they  spent  the  first 
years  of  their  married  life.  Mrs.  Iredell’s  character  was 
complimentary  to  her  husband’s;  she  was  his  monitor, 
banker  and  trusted  friend.  When  absent  he  wrote  to  her 
every  day. 

Peace  and  plenty  reigned  over  the  land  and  gladly  would 
we  linger  amid  its  scenes  of  pleasure.  But  even  now  the 
effect  of  the  shot  fired  at  Lexington,  which  was  heard 
around  the  world,  was  felt  in  Edenton,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  soon  arraigned  on  the  side  of  freedom. 

James  Iredell,  though  a  King’s  officer,  became  imbued 
with  the  same  principles.  Precluded  by  office  from  public 
efforts,  he  waged  warfare  with  his  pen;  and  while  otheis 
were  sharpening  the  swords  for  fighting,  he  was  polishing 
the  weapons  of  debate,  with  naught  to  stimulate  him  save 
the  promptings  of  his  own  heart,  the  smile  of  his  ever  sym¬ 
pathizing  wife,  and  the  approval  of  a  few  staunch  friends. 
For  some  time  he  wrote  anonymously,  then  at  length  his 
style  was  recognized  and  he  stood  boldly  forth  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  for  the  right.  His  arguments  were  ever  clear  and  to 
the  point.  He  avoided  all  personalities;  not  a  line  was 
written  that  he  might  wish  to  blot.  Soon  there  sprang  up 
between  him  and  the  leading  men  of  the  province  an  ac¬ 
tive  correspondence.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  “He  was  the 
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letter-writer  of  the  war.  He  had  no  equal  among  his  con- 
temporaries.” 

For  a  long  time  Iredell’s  influence  seemed  rather  to  be 
exerted  upon  the  leaders  than  the  people.  lie  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  five  men  to  precipitate  the  First  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress.  After  the  death  of  John  Harvey,  Eden- 
ton  was  made  the  headquarters  of  the  Whig  party  with 
Samuel  Johnson  as  its  head,  James  Iredell  and  Joseph 
Hewes  as  his  chief  advisers.  Although  Iredell’s  faction 
was  not  represented  in  the  Congress  of  1776,  yet  such  was 
the  influence  that  his  and  Samuel  Johnston’s  principles 
were  the  ones  adopted  by  the  Constitution. 

In  1776  all  transactions  having  ceased  in  the  Custom 
House  at  Edenton,  James  Iredell  closed  his  books  and  end¬ 
ed  his  career  as  collector.  In  a  letter  to  a  brother  in  Eng¬ 
land  his  Whig  principles  are  clearly  stated.  He  also  says 
that  he  served  the  crown  until  every  vestige  of  the  British 
government  had  been  swept  away;  that  he  was  offered  the 
position  as  collector  under  the  new  government,  but  rather 
than  be  thought  self-seeking,  refused  the  offer,  although  he 
loved  the  work  and  saw  in  it  a  lucrative  position. 

Of  course  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Iredell  in  England 
did  not  sympathize  with  him,  but  he  did  not  allow  afflic¬ 
tion  to  conflict  with  principle.  At  the  same  time  he  had  a 
loyal  uncle  in  West  Indies,  in  whose  large  property  he  re¬ 
linquished  his  prospective  interest  for  the  cause  that  lay  so 
close  to  his  heart. 

When  the  courts  of  law  were  established  he  declined  the 
office  of  Judgeship  because  he  felt  himself  deficent  in  the 
knowledge  of  law.  But  his  friends,  thinking  his  scruples 
might  be  over-come,  persisted  in  procuring  the  place  for 
him,  which  he  at  length  accepted,  because  in  this  way  he 
could  declare  his  principles.  Iredell  found  his  work  hard 
and  his  recompense  small.  As  soon  as  he  could  honorably 
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do  so  he  resigned  the  position  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law. 

In  1779  he  was  appointed  Attorney  General,  but  owing 
to  financial  embarrassment  resigned,  as  soon  as  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Lord  Cornwallis  allowed  him  to  do  so  without 
censure.  For  the  same  reason  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  as  a  delegate  to  Congress. 

At  last  the  war  had  closed ;  the  soldier  returned  to  find 
his  mansion  shattered  and  his  fields  devastated  and  un¬ 
stocked  by  the  raider.  Peace  had  come  but  not  prosperity. 
However,  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  were  brave  and 
their  hands  strong.  Soon  the  implements  of  warfare  were 
changed  for  those  of  husbandry,  and  once  more 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  Ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

Now  the  men  of  Carolina  became  divided  as  to  politics. 
The  “Articles  of  Confederation”  proved  useless  when  all 
danger  from  the  enemy  had  passed.  The  policy  of  accept¬ 
ing  or  rejecting  the  Constitution  adopted  at  Philadelphia 
brought  about  a  convention  at  Hillsborough  for  the  per- 
poseof  considering  the  matter.  The  finest  intellects  of  the 
day  were  present.  On  the  Federalists  side  was  Samuel 
Johnson  with  his  deepest  principles.  Colonel  Davis,  the 
soldier-orator  of  the  war,  and  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  both 
“foremost  in  their  number  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
whole  body  was  James  Iredell,  conspicious  for  his  graceful 
elocution,  for  the  apt  application  of  his  varied  learning, 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  working  schemes  of  the  gov- 
eminent,  and  bis  manly  and  generous  temper. 

The  leader  of  the  Anti-Federalists  was  Willie  Jones,  aris¬ 
tocratic,  fastidious,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  he  seldom  shared  in  contentions,  but  mingled  socially 
with  the  people  over  whom  his  influence  was  marvelous. 

After  the  Convention  opened  Mr.  Jones  moved  that  the 
question  of  the  “  Constitution  ”  be  voted  upon,  as  every  one 
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had  made  up  his  mind,  but  the  Federalists  were  deter¬ 
mined  upon  a  debate,  and  seduced  their  opponents  into 
one.  The  arguments  of  his  party  were  thrown  upon  Ire¬ 
dell.  Never  before  had  such  eloquence  flowed  from  his 
lips;  like  thunderbolts  fell  his  arguments  upon  the  ears  of 
his  hearers ;  yet  through  it  all  he  kept  his  temper,  not 
once  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  become  personal.  His 
efforts  were  in  vain,  for  Jones  had  his  men  so  well  under 
control  that  at  a  crook  of  his  fiinger  they  followed. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  defeat  and  failure. 
James  Iredell  was  defeated  but  no  less  determined  in  his 
purpose.  Though  he  made  few  converts  at  the  time,  he 
won  many  staunch  friends ;  the  men  of  the  western  part 
of  the  State  showed  their  appreciation  of  him  by  naming 
a  county  just  formed  Iredell  in  his  honor.  He  felt  rewarded 
for  his  efforts  the  following  year  when  the  Constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  State. 

Years  of  untireing  service  had  greatly  endeared  Iredell 
to  the  men  of  letters  in  North  Carolina  and  his  authority 
on  legal  matters  was  undisputed;  but  a  wider  sphere  of 
action  was  about  to  open  to  him,  the  nation  was  to  claim 
him  to  help  carry  on  her  own  jurisdiction. 

President  Washington  had  been  deeply  impressed  upon 
reading  the  Hillsboro  debates,  and  when  a  vacancy  occured 
on  the  bench  appointed  James  Iredell  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  honor  was  a  complete 
surprise  to  Iredell;  he  wrote  Washington:  “I  hope  you  will 
accept,  sir,  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  great  honor  confer¬ 
red  upon  me  and  beleive  that  I  shall  constantly  feel  the 
weight  and  dignity  incumbent  upon  me  as  requiring  every 
effort  of  my  mind  to  execute  them  as  I  ought  and  hope  to 
be  able  to  do.” 

Judge  Iredell’s  keen  sense  of  right  and  Justice  and  his 
clear  insight  into  legal  matters  enabled  him  to  adjust  many 
difficulties  in  the  judicial  world.  Through  his  efforts  the 
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Supreme  Court  Judges  were  saved  long  and  tedious  jour¬ 
neys  to  attend  courts  that  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  capital. 

Judge  Iredell’s  family  followed  him  to  New  York  and 
afterward  to  Philadelphia  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  that  city.  At  length  an  epidemic  of  yellow 
fever  drove  them  from  Philadelphia  and  they  returned  to 
Edenton. 

A  few  years  of  arduous  labor  followed,  then  came  a  day 
when  the  duties  of  a  judiciary  were  to  be  set  aside.  Judge 
Iredell’s  untireing  attendance  upon  his  duties  and  frequent 
attacks  of  illness  had  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution 
and  disease  laid  its  relentless  hand  upon  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  seat  on  the  bench  and  go  home,  but 
he  would  not  rest.  Every  energy  was  bent  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  several  legal  treaties.  Mrs.  Iredell,  with  tender 
care  and  yearning  heart  ministered  unto  his  wants;  but  at 
last  the  “silver  cord  was  loosed”  and  James  Iredell  was  no 
more. 

In  Edenton  there  stands  an  old  weather-beaten  church 
upon  which  has  gathered  the  moss  of  many  years.  Here 
Bishop  Pettigrew  delivered  the  funeral  discourse  of  James 
Iredell  and  then  laid  the  remains  to  rest  in  the  old  bury¬ 
ing  ground  at  the  “Hayes.” 

Judge  Iredell  left  two  daughters  and  a  son;  the  latter, 
Janies  Iredell,  followed  the  profession  of  his  father.  We 
find  him  from  time  to  time  occupying  with  credit  the 
places  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  United 
States  Senator. 

Among  the  legal  advisers  of  the  land  Iredell  towers  aloft 
as  pure  as  the  snow-clad  peak  that  has  stood  for  ages  the 
sentinel  of  the  mighty  system  that  stretches  from  the  spark¬ 
ling  waters  of  the  Great  Takes  to  the  scented  orange-groves 
of  the  “Eand  of  Flowers.”  A  close  student  of  the  law  he 
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made  clear  many  doubtful  points;  a  number  of  his  opinions 
upon  legal  topics  have  been  published  and  are  held  in 
great  esteem  by  members  of  his  profession  in  all  the  north¬ 
ern  cities.  At  the  present  day  they  are  often  cited  and 
held  in  good  authority.  He  revised  the  “  Acts  of  the  As¬ 
sembly”  by  the  order  of  that  body— having  it  left  to  his 
judgment  as  to  what  acts  on  the  questions  of  property 

should  be  omitted.  Such  trust  shows  the  high  esteem  in 

which  Iredell  was  held  as  a  man  of  merit  and  integrity. 
He  left  unfinished  an  “Essay  on  the  Law  of  Pleading  in 
Suits  of  Common  Laws,”  and  other  legal  papers. 

McRea  says :  “As  a  Judge,  Iredell  was  undonbtediy  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  who  sat  upon  the  bench  in  his  day.” 
“There  are  two  classes  of  judges,  statesmen  and  jurists. 

Iredell  was  a  happy  combination  of  both.” 

Honor  came  to  him,  riches  never  ;  yet  through  it  all  he 
remained  Janies  Iredell,  the  old  school  gentleman,  pure 
and  noble  as  a  man,  loved  and  respected  as  a  citizen,  hon¬ 
est  and  just  as  a  judge,  strong  and  eloquent  as  a  speaker, 
gentle  and  obedient  as  a  son,  kind  and  thoughtful  as  a  hus¬ 
band,  firm  but  affectionate  as  a  father,  meek  and  lowly  in 
in  spirit  as  a  Christian. 
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Life's  Secret. 

SAEUE  SOUTH AEE  COTTEN. 

Idling  ’midst  the  sylvan  shadows, 

All  my  soul  with  youth  aglow, 

Thrilling  with  the  bliss  of  visions 
Which  all  idle  dreamers  know  ; 

Visions  of  Love’s  sweet  fruition, 

Dreams  of  future  joy  and  fame, 

Of  some  mystic  golden  moment 
Which  should  touch  my  life  with  flame  ; 
Sometime  in  the  hazy  future, 

When  life’s  secret  should  be  mine, 

And  the  joy  of  great  achievement 
Fill  my  life  with  bliss  divine. 

Suddenly  the  silence  quivered 
With  a  sunbeam’s  magic  dart, 

While  a  fairy  whisper  floated 
Softly  to  my  waiting  heart : 

“  Present  moments  all  are  golden, 

Grasp  life’s  secret  while  you  may  ; 

Past  and  Future  both  are  dormant — 

All  life’s  power  is  in  To-Day  ; 

Time  but  forms  a  golden  ladder, 

’Tis  the  human  Will  alone 
Gives  the  power  to  climb  to  greatness 
And  to  make  Success  your  own.” 
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A  Nameless  Grave, 

C.  V.  s. 

u  '-rr'ND  it  is  thus  I  must  leave  you,  Edith  !  Do  you 
/  1  know,  sweetheart,  what  pain  is  ?  ” 
j—A  The  girl  lifted  her  fine  eyes  with  something  of 
reproach  in  them,  as  she  answered  : 

“  Pain  ?  Yes,  surely  I  have  learned  in  this  time;  Are 
you  so  anxious  to  impress  the  lesson  that  you  even  blame 
me  for  that  which  I  cannot  avoid,  Richard?  Your  proud 
people — proud  in  their  wealth  and  their  ancestry — are  yet 
not  more  proud  than  I.  I  do  not  forget  that  the  blood  of 
the  Ellingtons  flows  in  my  veins.  When  is  restored  to 
Grayson,  my  father’s  name,  the  honor  which  formerly  clung 
about  it,’  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  consent  to  come  to 
you,  Richard  Hastings.  If  you  cannot  accept  my  view  of 

the  case,  then  forget  me.” 

“Forgive  me,  Edith!”  the  boy  cried,  as  he  looked  into 
her  flushed,  sensitive  face.  “  I  had  no  right  to  blame  you. 

I  am  only  pained  ;  that  is  all.” 

“Suffering,”  she  added,  “is  at  least  not  an  ignoble  thing, 

but  to  forget  my  mother’s  grave — that  is  beneath  me.” 

“Poor  child!”  he  said,  “tomorrow  afternoon,  then,  I 
shall  come  to  say  good-bye,”  and  pressing  her  fingertips  to 
his  lips,  he  was  gone. 

Edith  looked  after  him  until  his  strong  young  form  was 
lost  to  sight  amidst  the  dense  shadows  of  the  walk  and  the 
last  sound  of  his  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the  distance  , 
then  she  turned  away  with  a  quivering  sigh  and  a  heart  so 
torn,  a  stern  grandsire  must  have  been  touched  with  pity 
could  he  have  known. 

There  were  but  two  descendants  of  the  Ellingtons  left 
the  old  “Major”  and  his  granddaughter,  Edith  Grayson; 
they  two  lived  on  in  the  great,  old-time  dwelling.  Their 
life  was  uneventful.  The  days  brought  sunlight,  which 
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rested  dreamily  upon  the  hills  and  fields  or  kissed  the  roses 
as  they  blew  and  stragglad  through  the  garden  fence.  When 
the  days  were  done  the  ivy-grown  house  stood  tall,  stately, 
sombre,  amid  the  darkness,  or  the  moonlight  played  about 
the  cedar  trees  and  great  box  bushes  of  the  yard  as  they 
cast  their  changing  shadows  on  the  grass. 

Away  to  the  left  of  the  Ellington  home,  half  hidden  by 
a  clump  of  pine  trees,  was  the  family  burying  ground,  where 
the  rest  of  the  proud  old  name,  the  “rude  forefathers,” 
slept.  Without  the  rock  walls,  the  pine  trees  and  yellow 
broomsage  swayed  in  the  winds ;  a  gnarled  oak  tree  guarded- 
the  entrance.  Within,  in  the  cedar  trees  birds  sang  and 
twittered  and  nested,  or  the  night  owl  called  out  his  lonely 
whoo- — whoo.  In  a  shaded  corner  of  the  place,  where  a 
tall  pine  tree  swayed  and  sang  a  requiem,  “  apart  from  all 
the  others,”  was  a  low-heaped  mound,  and  at  its  head,  upon 
a  time-marked  stone  was  inscribed : 

DOROTHY, 

while  underneath  was  written : 

“The  former  things  are  passed  away.” 

There  was  no  other  name,  or  word,  or  date. 

Major  Ellington  had  been  left  with  but  one  child,  a  fair, 
sweet  girl,  who  clung  to  him — who  went  about  the  house 
and  made  it  ring  with  song,  and  made  his  heart  to  sing  for 
joy.  When  she  had  grown  to  womanhood  the  girl’s  charm 
of  person  and  of  character  had  won  her  many  friends.  Young 
men,  the  comeliest  and  wealthiest  of  the  country,  came  to 
her  door  as  suitors.  There  were  those  of  whom  her  father 
greatly  approved,  but  the  one  whom  she  preferred  was  not 
among  them ;  and,  in  the  queer  way  which  people  who 
love  have  of  doing,  she  chose  for  herself  and  not  for  her 
kindred  and  people.  She  wedded  Andrew  Grayson,  even 
though  he  was  “  poor  ” — and  to  her  father  the  wedding 
bells  had  seemed  to  ring  a  knell. 
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Five  years  later,  when  Grayson  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  prison  for  forgery,  the  broken-hearted  wife  came  back 
across  the  weary  miles  to  her  father’s  home,  and  there  had 
faded  like  a  flower  away,  leaving  to  its  grandfather  a  little 

prattling  child,  Edith  Grayson. 

And  so  the  crushed  old  man  had  buried  her  who  had 
been  his  idol— buried  her  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  old 
pine,  and  in  his  grief  and  deep  humiliation  he  would  place 

no  name  above  her  grave  save  Dorothy. 

The  years  had  passed — as  years  will  pass.  Again  was 
youth  and  hope  and  beauty  in  the  Ellington  home,  and 
suitors  came  again  to  its  door.  Edith  Grayson  was  loved 
by  Richard  Hastings,  and  she  loved  him  in  return— loved 
him  with  the  intensity  that  a  woman  could  whose  life  was 
lonely  and  shadowed.  But  her  grandfather’s  views  had 
stung  her  soul.  He  thought  her  father  guilty,  while  she 
believed  in  his  innocence,  as  her  mother  had  believed  in  it 
till  her  death. 

u  Richard,”  she  said,  “  my  heart  tells  me  that  my  father 
is  innocent,  and  there  is  for  a  woman  no  othei  guide  com¬ 
parable  to  the  instincts  of  her  own  heart.  I  am  too  proud 
to  take  to  you  a  stained  name.  When  my  father  returns 
and  proves  that  he  is  not  guilty  (for  time  will  prove  it,  no 
matter  how  dark  circumstances  are),  you  may  claim  me,  but 
not  till  then.” 

In  vain  had  Richard  plead  with  her,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  they  part  on  the  morrow — he  to  go  out  in  the  world 
to  his  work  and  wait — -to  hope  that  Time,  in  Time’s  mys¬ 
terious  way,  would  bring  things  right. 

When  the  sun  was  sinking  low  adown  the  west,  Edith 
and  Richard  strolled  down  the  great  yard  to  take  their  last 
little  walk  together.  Involuntarily  she  followed  the  path 
which  led  to  her  mother’s  grave.  The  two  were  almost 
silent,  for  they  wrestled  with  the  sorrow  in  their  hearts. 
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Nearing  the  gateway  of  the  graveyard,  Edith  stopped  to 
listen. 

“Only  the  creaking  of  the  oak  tree  in  the  wind,”  said 
her  companion,  and  they  passed  on.  When,  however,  they 
stood  in  the  iron  gateway  beneath  the  oak,  they  unmistak¬ 
ably  heard  tones  of  a  human  voice,  and  looking,  beheld  a 
lone  figure  kneeling  beside  that  nameless  grave.  Distinctly 
came  the  words: 

“Yes,  Dorothy,  back  again — back,  though  only  to  kneel 
beside  your  grave  and  press  its  grasses  to  my  hungry  lips. 

I  am  back  to  tell  you  that  my  name  is  .stainless  now ;  that 
Time  has  proven  me  innocent ;  that  an  accusing  conscience 
has  made  the  guilty  one  confess  his  double  crime.  I  am 
back  to  tell  you  how  at  last  I’ve  met  success  ;  how  my  name 
is  now  respected,  yea,  honored,  at  the  place  where  we  have 
lived ;  how  poverty  has  given  place  to  wealth.  I  am  back 
to  seek  our  child  and  clasp  her  to  my  yearning  heart  and 
tell  her— yes,  tell  her,  Dorothy,  how  I’ve  loved  you  all  the 
years — the  prisoned  years — and  all  the  others,  until  now, 
when  the  stain  is  taken  from  my  name;  to  tell  her  how  I’ve 
looked  in  your  dark  eyes  and  dared  to  hope;  have  felt  the 
touch  of  your  strong  hands  and  struggled  on.  I  am  back 
to  watch  by  your  side,  never  to  leave  you  again!  And, 
Dorothy,  oh,  Dorothy!  surely  ’tis  but  a  little  while!” 

The  voice  which  had  vibrated  with  the  pain  in  it  broke 
down.  The  pair,  who  had  unknowingly  come  upon  a  scene 
so  sad,  dared  not  intrude  further  on  a  grief  so  sacred,  though 
Edith’s  heart  was  knocking  convulsively  with  a  desire  to 
go  and  fling  herself  upon  her  father’s  neck. 

Richard  Hastings  knew  that  his  hour  of  hope  was  come 

_ knew  that  the  waiting  and  pain  were  done— knew  that 

the  clinging,  fragrant  burden  in  his  arms  was  his  own. 
And  yet,  while  his  heart  was  drunk  with  its  own  joy — as 
the  pines  were  sighing  and  the  twilight  fell,  and  that  lone 
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man  still  knelt  by  the  grave  of  the  woman  he  had  loved— 
knelt  with  his  head  bowed  and  his  hands  clasping  the  very 
grasses  of  the  grave — yet,  strong  man  that  Richard  Hastings 
was,  he  mingled  his  tears  with  Edith’s — wept,  and  was  not 
ashamed. 


Dreams. 

I  am  lying  in  the  forest  in  the  springtime, 

Looking  up  into  the  branches  of  the  trees, 

While  the  sunlight  and  the  shadows  dance  around  me, 
And  my  thoughts  fly  far  away  upon  the  breeze. 

I  am  drifting  in  the  moonlight  on  the  water, 

While  around  me  golden  water  lilies  float ; 

From  the  distance  comes  the  sound  of  far-off  music, 
And  my  thoughts  are  gliding  onward  with  the  boat. 

I  am  sitting  in  the  winter  by  the  firelight, 

Watching  while  the  shadows  dance  and  play, 

And  my  fancies  bright  and  changing  as  the  firelight 
Like  it — flare  and  fade  and  die  away. 


The  Fairy  Element  in  Midsummer  Night’s 

Dream. 

MABEL,  COETRANB,  ’03. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  is  a 
dramatic  lyric  and  one  of  the  most  artistic  creations 
of  all  literature.  The  plot  is  especially  good  and 
every  detail  is  carried  out  excellently.  It  is  made 
up  of  three  distinct  elements,  the  Comedy  of  Manner,  the 
Greek  and  the  Fairy  elements.  These  are  blended  together 
with  perfect  harmony. 

The  Fairy  element  is  the  most  delicate  and  delightful 
conception  that  Shakespeare  has  ever  given  us.  With 
Prince  Oberon  and  his  fairies  we  aie  launched  at  once  into 
the  empire  of  the  butterflies.  What  a  delightful  profusion 
of  gauze  clouds  and  airy  spirits  floating  on  them!  What 
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a  beautiful  and  exquisite  conception  we  are  given  of  this 
region  of  fairyland  ! 

They  form  an  empire  ruled  over  by  Oberon  and  his  fair 
Titania.  The  Prince  has  his  court,  which  is  not  lacking- 
in  chivalry,  and,  like  earthly  monarchs,  he  has  his  jester, 
the  shrewd  and  knavish  Robin,  better  known  as  Puck. 

These  fairies  are  either  not  mortal  or  else  their  date  of 
life  is  indeterminately  long.  They  are  of  a  nature  superior 
to  man’s,  and  speak  with  contempt  of  human  follies.  Puck 
is  the  leader  of  this  fairy-land.  He  is  indeed  a  most  uncomely 
little  gentleman,  dealing  in  quaint  devices  and  sharing  in' 
dainty  delights  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  sprite  who, 
full  of  wantonness  and  mischief,  laughs  at  those  whom  he 
misleads.  He  is  borne  along  on  his  fairy  errand  like  the 
perfume  of  wild  flowers  on  the  evening  breeze.  Puck’s 
happiest  moments  are  spent  while  engaged  in  mischief. 
Thus,  when  Prince  Oberon  assigns  him  the  task  of  seperat- 
ing  Ly sander  and  Demetrius,  he  flys  joyfully  on  the  night 
wind,  taking  a  keen  delight  in  playing  pranks  upon  them 
and  laughing  merrily  over  the  mad  chase  he  leads  them. 

By  night  the  faries  revel  beneath  the  star-lit  sky  and 
retire  at  the  approach  of  “ Aurora’s  harbinger.”  Their 
haunts  are  the  most  rural  and  romantic  that  can  be  selected. 
When  the  night  winds  of  summer  whisper  gently  through 
the  tall  grasses  and  the  mellow  light  of  the  moon,  aided  by 
the  lesser  lights  of  the  twinkling  stars,  falls  softly  upon  the 
earth,  Titania  comes  forth  with  her  train  to  engage  in  a 
merry  roundel.  Sometimes  they  gather  in  some  shady  dale 
and  there,  in  the  soft  stillness,  dance  to  the  rippling  music 
of  the  crystal  fountain.  Again,  the  place  chosen  for  their 
sport  is  the  mossy  bank  of  the  rushing  brook  or  in  the  deep 
forest,  and  even 

‘  ‘  On  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 

To  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  winds.” 

The  poet  exerts  his  power  to  convey  to  our  minds  an 
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idea  of  their  minute  dimensions.  He  gives  us  an  idea  of 
their  size  when  he  says  : 

“  Titania  and  Oberon  never  meet  but  that  they  do  square,  „ 

That  all  their  elves  for  fear  creep  into  acorn  cups  and  hide  them  there. 

As  we  see,  acorn  cups  served  these  tiny  creatures  as  hiding' 

places,  and  as  they  reveled  among  the  wild  flowers,  the 

cowslips  were  tall  to  them. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  them  to  war  with  insects  and  small 
creatures  of  a  destructive  nature  ;  to  some  it  was  a  delight 
to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds,  while  to  others  it 
was  a  delight  to  war  with  rere-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 

of  which  Titania  made  coats  for  her  elves. 

Here  again  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  the 

size  of  these  little  creatures. 

Time  with  them  moves  on  lazy  pinions,  for  even  the  third 

part  of  a  moment  is  important. 

They  are  swifter  than  the  winds,  and  Puck  says  .  1 11 

put  a  girdle  round  about  the  globe  in  forty  minutes, 

Oberon  says : 

“We  the  globe  can  compass  soon, 

Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon.” 

Then  the  enameled  skin  of  the  snake  cast  upon  the  fresh 
green  moss  is  “weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in. 

In  the  play,  Shakespeare  gives  us  many  lovely  touches 
of  nature,  but  the  description  of  Titania’s  bed  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all : 

‘  ‘  The  place  is 

A  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 

Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows, 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine.’ 

When  we  read  touches  like  this  we  are  brought  to  realize 
more  fully  what  exquisite  delicacy  and  dainty  elegance  is 
produced  in  this  play. 

It  is  full  of  fine  fancy  and  fine  lines.  Pew  works  of  lit¬ 
erature  reveal  on  study  more  of  that  mastery  whose  art  is 
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so  fine  as  to  seem  artless ;  alike  in  spirit  and  in  form,  in 
motive  and  in  detail,  this  play  is  a  true  work  of  art. 

Its  inherent  beauty  is  the  chief  thing  to  realize,  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  to  care  for. 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  cannot  be  classified;  it  is 
not  historical ;  it  is  not  one  of  Shakespeare’s  heavy  trage¬ 
dies,  nor  yet  is  it  one  of  his  lighter  comedies.  It  stands 
alone  as  the  most  beautiful  and  artistic  creation  of  a  young 
poet’s  fancy. 


The  Perils  of  a  Storm. 

A.  w.,  ’o6. 

IT  WAS  a  delightful  day  in  early  September  and  the  two 
cousins,  Alice  and  Rose  Keith,  sat  for  the  last  time  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  college  on  the  beautiful  beach  at  Yar¬ 
mouth  City.  Neither  had  spoken  for  several  minutes 
and  both  seemed  lost  in  sad  thoughts.  And  I  think  that 
if  you  had  have  looked  into  Alice’s  beautiful  blue  eyes  you 
would  have  seen  tears.  Finally  Rose  said,  u  Dear  Alice,  I 
will  be  so  sorry  to  leave  this  lovely  place,  if  we  could  only 
stay  here  always  I  think  I  would  be  perfectly  happy.”  u  Yes, 
and  mother’s  health  is  so  much  improved,”  replied  Alice. 
“  Let’s  go  further  down,  Rose,  so  we  can  watch  the  breakers 
come  in  and  the  girls  seated  themselves  on  a  large  rock 
near  the  water.  The  waves  dashed  upon  the  shore  making 
snowy  foam  which  seemed  to  play  with  the  shining  sand 
and  pebbles. 

Far  out  from  the  shore  were  several  sail  boats,  most  of 
them  containing  fishing  parties.  The  sun  was  still  to  be 
seen,  and  mother  earth  had  assumed  a  very  tranquil  appear¬ 
ance. 

Thus  the  girls  sat  for  some  time  each  silent  and  wrap¬ 
ped  in  her  own  thoughts  and  it  was  not  until  a  heavy  ciash 
of  thunder  came  that  they  realized  that  a  severe  storm  was 
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approaching-.  At  this  fearful  sound  they  sprang  up,  Rose 
saying,  “Oh !  Alice,  what  shall  we  do?  It  is  too  far  to  our 
cottage  before  the  rain  comes  down.”  “Ill  tell  you  wbat 
we  can  do,”  replied  the  thoughtful  Alice.  “  There’s  a  fish¬ 
erman’s  hut  near  here  and  we  can  ask  his  wife  to  take  us 
in  until  the  storm’s  over.”  They  arrived  at  the  humble 
home  in  a  few  minutes  and  already  the  rain  was  coming 
down  in  large  drops. 

The  kind  old  woman  hurried  to  the  door  when  she  heard 
the  knock,  and  on  seeing  the  girls  she  said:  “How  does 
yees  do  me  foine  ladies?  Come  right  into  me  little  cabin 
and  wait  for  the  storm  to  be  over.”  And  she  took  the 
cousins  into  a  small  but  neat  room  which  served  both  as 
kitchen  and  parlor.  They  drew  near  to  the  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  ocean.  My,  how  angry  it  seemed  ! 
The  waves  looked  as  though  they  might  tear  the  heavy 
rocks  away  and  bear  them  out  to  sea. 

Again  and  again  vivid  lightning  came  followed  by  crashes 
of  thunder  and  blinding  sheets  of  rain.  Near  the  shore 
they  saw  a  fisherman  toiling  with  his  boat  which  the  wind 
had  almost  turned  over,  and  now  the  waves  had  reached 
the  cabin  and  were  dashing  against  the  low  windows. 

The  girls  sat  locked  in  each  others  arms  and  the  old 
woman  pacing  the  floor  (for  her  husband  was  far  out  at 
sea.) 

“Oh,  Rose,  I’m  so  thankful  that  we  didn’t  start  home,” 
said  the  terrified  Alice.  “  Where  would  we  have  been  now? 

v  , 

Perhaps  we  would  never  have  seen  father  and  mother  again. 
But  Rose  could  only  weep. 

This  could  not  last  always,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  wind 
had  grown  less  strong,  the  lightning  less  vivid,  and  the 
rain  had  almost  ceased,  and  now  the  waves  sobbed  most 
mournfully  upon  the  beach. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  heard  a  loud  knock  and  Alice  was 
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soon  in  her  father’s  arms.  “My  darling,  my  darling! 
Thank  God  you  are  safe !”  said  the  father. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

And  many  years  afterwards  Alice  told  her  grandchildren 
how,  that  when  she  was  a  young  girl,  she  and  her  cousin 
Rose  had  been  saved  by  an  old  fisherman’s  wife. 

Universality  in  Chavicer. 

EMMA  RENN,  ’04. 

OTHER  writers  have  equalled  Geoffrey  Chaucer  on 
some  one  side,  but  he  has  as  many  sides  as  life 
has  changes,  and  he  is  great  in  them  all.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Shakespeare,  Chaucer  is 
the  most  varied  of  all  authors.  He  appeals  to  the  most 
diversified  tastes,  in  having  written  poems  on  love,  religion, 
chivalry,  common  life,  and  allegories.  His  range  is  remark¬ 
ably  wide;  his  men  and  women  are  even  more  real  than 
Shakespeare’s  and  can  be  more  easily  matched  in  the  living, 
breathing  world.  Chaucer  was  too  wise  to  write  for  one 
class  of  men  only — he  wrote  for  all  classes  and  has  ade¬ 
quately  described  every  caste  of  the  fourteenth  century  from 
the  knight  to  the  cook.  His  tales  picture  the  whole  life  of 
mediaeval  England  from  the  legend  of  the  priest  and  the 
romance  of  the  knight  to  the  pity  tale  of  the  traveler.  The 
plan  which  he  chose  for  Canterbury  Tales  admirably  enabled 
him  to  show  his  dramatic  power  and  the  universality  of  his 
sympathy.  .  * 

No  poetry  was  ever  more  human  than  Chaucer’s;  none 
ever  came  home  more  closely  to  men.  Chaucer  could 
depict  the  hut  of  the  humble  day  laborer  as  well  as  the 
castle  of  the  nobles.  He  always  rather  chose  to  describe 
the  lord  at  a  great  banquet  surrounded  by  his  courtiers, 
minstrels  and  poets,  entertained  by  the  best  music  and 
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every  luxury,  than  to  tell  of  a  poor  farmer,  yet  he  could  do 
the  latter  justice  at  all  times.  His  style  was  not  a  one¬ 
sided  one.  He  has  not  only  described  all  classes  of  men, 
but  has  portrayed  their  dispositions,  conditions,  and  little 
petty  joys  and  troubles,  thus  showing-  his  deep  sympathy 
with  them.  Chaucer  was  so  humane  that  he  loved  even 
the  mistakes  of  his  fellows  and  the  piesence  of  his  sympa¬ 
thy  is  alwavs  felt  in  his  most  pathetic  passages.  It  was 
this  sympathy  which  makes  his  satire  so  kindly.  As  some 
one  has  said,  “Chaucer  was  utterly  loving;  he  had  a  quiv¬ 
ering  heart  that  moved  tears,  and  that  was  touched  by  all 
suffering,  both  of  the  high  and  of  the  low  estate.”  It  is 
only  in  the  Prologue  that  he  has  showed  his  deepest  human 
interest  and  sympathy.  The  Prologue  is  also  as  good  an 
example  of  his  universality  as  it  is  a  picture-gallery  of 
fourteenth  century  life  in  England. 

Chaucer  loved  life  in  its  every  phase ;  he  loved  sorrow 
and  joy,  and  it  was  this  largeness  of  heart,  and  wide  toler¬ 
ance  that  has  made  him  so  universal  and  so  sympathetic  in 
all  his  varied  writings. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  in  which  style  Chaucer  excels— 
the  liumerous  or  the  pathetic.  The  force  of  his  pathos  is 
contagious  and  touching.  Chaucer  puts  befoie  us  the  very 
passion  or  emotion  itself  in  its  utmost  intensity  and  shows 
us  in  all  his  pathetic  passages  that  he  is  sympathetic. 

When  he  comes  to  the  sorrow  of  his  story  he  seems  to 
dwell  upon  them  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  comparison. 
His  pathos  never  dazzles  the  attention  by  a  sudden  flash 
but  gradually  rises  to  a  grand  crescendo.  Chaucer  .some¬ 
times  puts  his  individual  feeling  into  his  characters  and 

gives  them  his  own  sad  thoughts.  In  the  Knight’s  Tale  he 
says  with  a  sympathetic  heart  as  he  looked  over  the  strug¬ 
gling  world: — 

o  o 


“Infinite  been  the  sorwes  and  teres, 

Of  olde  folk,  and  folk  of  tendre  yeres.” 
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Then — 

“This  world  nis  but  a  thurghfar  ful  of  wo, 

And  we  ben  pilgrims,  passing  to  and  fro, 

Death  is  an  ende  of  every  worldly  care.” 

Her  nis  non  hoom,  her  nis  but  wildernesse, 

For  the,  pilgrim  forthe  !  Beste  out  of  thi  stal ! 

Knowe  the  contree,  look  up,  thank  God  of  all!” 

There  is  no  better  way  of  showing  Chaucer’s  pathos  than 
by  comparing  two  of  his  best  tales,  the  Monk  s  Tale  with  the 
Clerk’s.  Here  we  see  pi  tty  and  tenderness  blended  with 
sorrow  and  melancholy,  laughter  with  tears. 

Love  of  nature  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics' 
in  Chaucer’s  writings,  and  cannot  be  more  clearly  shown 
than  by  quoting  the  first  few  lines  of  his  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 

1  ‘  Whan  that  Aprile  with  his  showres  soote 
The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  every  veyne  in  swich  licour 
Of  which  vertu  engendered  is  the  flowr ; 

Whan  zephrius  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 
Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heeth 
The  tender  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne, 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halue  cours  yronne, 

And  smale  fowles  maken  melodve.” — 

It  may  be  said  that  natures  breath  was  Chaucer’s  since 
he  was  the  first  great  poet  who  really  loved  outward  nature 
as  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  who  first  caught  the  glow  of 
of  her  skies  and  the  earth  in  his  landscape  descriptions. 
All  his  beauties  of  nature  are  seen  in  a  dream,  a  dream  of 
May,  with  its  mantling  green  and  the  gladsome  melody  of 

birds.  -  ' 

“That  it  was  May  me  thougliten,  tho 
It  is  five  years  or  more  ago, 

That  it  was  May  thus  dreamed  me, 

In  the  time  of  love  and  jollity ; 

And  then  becometh  the  ground  so  proud 
That  it  woll  have  a  newe  shroud, 

And  make  so  quaint  his  robe  and  fair, 

That  it  had  hews  an  hundred  pair, 
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Of  gras  and  floures  Ind  and  Pers, 

And  Many  hews  ful  diverse — 

The  birdes,  that  han  left  their  song 
While  that  they  had  suffered  cold  ful  strong 
In  weather  gril,  and  derk  to  sighte, 

Been  in  May,  for  the  sonne  brighte, 

So  glad,  that  they  shew  it  in  singing 
That  in  their  heart  is  such  liking, 

That  they  mote  singen  and  been  light. 

-?<■  *  *  -X*  # 

Hard  is  his  heart  that  loveth  naught, 

In  May,  when  all  this  mirth  is  wrought, 

When  he  ma}'  on  the  branches  hear 
The  small  birdes  singen  clear 
Their  blisful,  swete  song  pitous.” 

Chaucer  hailed  the  return  of  spring  with  true  delight  in 
the  new  green  of  the  grass  and  leaves  and  the  return  of 
singing  birds. 

His  works  are  full  of  sights  and  sounds,  not  a  mere 
musical  representation  of  them.  The  whole  is  full  of  open 
air  and  dewy  freshness.  One  can  almost  hear  the  u  show¬ 
ers  swete  of  rain  descending  soft”  and  the  “smale,  and  soft, 
and  new,  swete  grass.”  Chaucer  was  a  great  poet  since  he 
saw  a  hidden  wealth  of  meaning  in  the  springing  plants, 
the  dew-drops,  and  babbling  rivulets,  in  the  sighing  reeds 
and  the  silent  openings  of  the  flowers.  The  scenery  of  his 
poetry  has  the  freshness  of  everlasting  spring  and  across 
five  centuries  its  leaves  are  green  and  its  breezes  fan  our 
cheeks.  The  May-time  was  his  favorite  season  and  he  sang 
of  the  daisy,  the  eye  of  day,  so  tenderly  in  these  lines:— 

v 

1  ‘  Then  in  my  bed  there  daweth  me  no  day 
That  I  n’am  up  and  walking  in  the  mead, 

To  see  this  flour  against  the  sonne  spread, 

When  it  upriseth  early  in  the  morrow, 

That  blisful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow'.” 

He  loves  the  gladsome  spring  but  had  little  sympathy 
with  the  sear  and  yellow  coloring  of  an  autumn.  Nature 
was  to  Chaucer  an  indiscribable  thing,  belonging  both  to 
the  moral  and  to  the  spiritual  world. 
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The  beauty  of  his  mornings  or  of  his  sun-rises  is  more 
exhilerating  than  that  of  many  of  his  great  peers.  Chau¬ 
cer’s  love  of  nature  is  noteworthy  for  that  early  age  and  it 
may  be  seen  that  he  was  a  loving  observer  of  all  in  her, 
from  the  following  lines:  — 

“The  sparrow,  Venus  sone,  and  the  nightingale, 

That  clepeth  forth  the  fresshe  leves  newe ; 

The  swalow  marder  of  the  dyes  smale, 

That  makes  honey  of  floures  fresshe  of  liewe  ; 

The  wedded  turtle,  with  his  herte  trewe, 

The  Pecok,  with  his  aungles  fethers  brighte.” 

The  mythical  idea  of  the  nightingale  awaking  the  buds 
from  their,  long  winter  sleep  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
nature  poets  of  later  years,  Chaucer  followed  nature  every¬ 
where,  the  rising  sun  glows  warmly  in  his  lines,  and  the 
fragrant  air  blows  cool  and  refreshing  in  his  descriptions, 
we  smell  the  sweets  of  the  blooming  flowers  and  hear  the 
music  of  the  feathered  choir  whenever  we  read  his  works. 
The  time  of  day  cannot  be  more  easily  ascertained  than 
from  the  description  of  the  landscape  by  Claucer. 

While  Chaucer’s  chief  passion  was  the  study  of  books, 
nature  was  his  joy  and  solace;  and  what  came  to  him  from 
nature  was  akin  to  his  genius  itself.  His  descriptions  of 
nature  are  as  true  as  his  sketches  of  human  character;  and 
incidental  touches  in  his  writings  reveal  his  love  for  the 
one  as  unmistakeably  as  his  unflagging  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  other.  Even  his  May-morning  sketches  always  came 
from  his  hands  with  the  freshness  of  natural  truth.  These 
passages  make  his  u  pages  as  fresh  as  is  the  month  of  May. 
Nowhere  does  Chaucer  seem  more  open  to  the  influence 
which  he  received  from  nature,  which  he  in  turn  gave  to 
others,  than  when  he  was  in  close  contact  with  the  world. 
Claucer  has  himself,  in  a  very  beautiful  passage,  compared 
his  love  of  nature  to  his  devotion  to  books. 
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“And  as  for  me  though  I  have  knowledge  slight 
In  bookes  for  to  read  I  me  delight, 

And  to  them  give  I  faithful  and  full  credence, 

So  heartily,  that  there’s  game  none 
That  from  my  books  maketh  me  be  gone, 

But  it  be  seldom,  on  a  holiday 

Save  certainly,  when  that  the  month  of  May. 

Is  come,  and  that  I  hear  the  fowles  sing, 

And  see  the  floures  as  they  begin  to  spring. 

Farewell,  my  books  and  my  devotion!’’ 

In  this  influence  of  nature  over  Chaucer  lies  the  secret 
of  his  powerful  genius  and  for  this  reason  there  is  life  in 

his  poetry. 

Claucer  is  noted  for  the  wide  range  of  his  style,  for  the 
breadth  of  view  with  which  he  regarded  humanity  and 
nature,  and  for  the  unusual  many-sidedness  of  his  writings. 


A  Sketch. 

N.  H.,  ’06. 

THE  little  village  of  B - has  long  been  the  seat  of 

habitation  of  one  of  the  most  grotesque  specimens 
of  the  human  race — by  name,  Lorenz  ;  by  occupa¬ 
tion,  a  gentleman  of  leisure. 

It  is  reputed  that  this  same  gentleman  is  possessed  of 
incalculable  wealth,  but  this  is  difficult  to  credit,  inasmuch 
as  he  goes  about  clad  in  wild  and  tattered  garments,  has  his 
abode  in  a  dilapidated  house,  the  windows  of  which  are 
utterly  devoid  of  glass,  and  subsists  on  food  of  the  most 

meagre  and  indigestible  kind. 

Should  you  happen  to  pay  him  a  visit  near  meal  time  he 
will  set  before  you  a  concoction  of  the  most  appetizing 
appearance  and  odor — namely,  bran  and  onion  tops,  with  a 

slice  of  fat  meat  thrown  in  to  flavor. 

His  appearance  resembles  that  of  a  dromedary,  his  head 
being  inclined  on  a  level  with  his  shoulders,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  the  result  of  stupendous  labor. 
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He  being  rather  advanced  in  years,  his  whiskers,  if  left 
to  pursue  their  own  course,  would  ere  this  have  been  flecked 
with  snow,  but  not  being  content  with  their  natuial  color, 
he  must  needs  dye  them  a  sombre  scarlet,  which,  to  .say  the 
least,  gives  him  a  rather  uncommon  appearance. 

It  is  a  familiar  sight  to  see  Lorenz  perched  in  a  rickety 
cart  of  antique  design  and  drawn  by  a  long-eared,  stiff- 
kneed  mule,  approaching  with  slow  and  martial  tread  down 

the  village  street.  His  appearance  is  usually  hailed  with 
joy,  it  being  a  source  of  amusement  for  all  the  small  boys 

in  the  neighborhood.  #  .  * 

His  noble  steed,  sad  to  relate,  possesses  a  single  bad  trait 
of  character.  During  the  onslaught  which  the  aforesaid 
small  boys  make  upon  our  hero,  this  mule  suddenly  decides 
that  he  must  balk,  and  balk  he  does,  with  such  a  sudden¬ 
ness  that  poor  Lorenz  is  almost  precipitated  head  foremost 
from  his  seat.  After  much  persuading  and  belaboring 
Lorenz  finally  induces  the  animal  to  ^resume  the  journey, 
and  their  purpose  having  been  accomplished,  the  small  boys 
allow  them  to  depart  unmolested. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  allow  one  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  his  history  to  go  unrecorded.  With  all  his  charms, 
Lorenz  is  a  grass  widower.  In  his  more  youthful  days  he 
met  the  lady  of  his  choice  and  courted  her  diligently  for 
the  space  of  several  months.  At  last  he  prevailed  upon 
her  to  share  her  lot  with  him,  and  she,  no  doubt  smitten 
with  the  exquisite  coloring  of  his  whiskers,  came  willing  \ 

enough.  ,  .  n  , 

But  alas!  his  married  life  was  of  few  days  and  lull  ol 

trouble !  The  wife  of  his  heart,  after  only  a  few  days  spent 
under  his  roof,  being  unused  to  the  unpalatable  food  with 
which  she  was  forced  to  content  herself,  and  unable  to 
endure  the  terrible  pangs  of  hunger,  hied  herself  back  to 
her  paternal  home  and  left  him  once  more  to  his  solitary 

and  forsaken  state.  .  . 

He  still  continues  to  pay  her  yearly  visits,  altho  .  no 

amount  of  persuasion  can  iduce  her  to  return  to  his  fireside. 
Such  treatment,  however,  does  not  seem  to  cause  him  to 
droop  and  pine.  On  the  contrary,  he  flourishes  exceedingly 
and  has  before  him  many  years  of  prosperity  (?). 
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The  writings  of  Col.  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  in 
Virginia  Esqr.,  edited  by  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Professor 
of  History,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Readers  of  Mary  Johnston’s  “Audrey”  will  welcome  this 
book,  which  contains  all  of  the  important  writings  of  Col¬ 
onel  Byrd,  the  father  of  Evelyn  Byrd,  both  of  whom  play 
such  an  important  part  in  “  Audrey.”  The  Byrd  family 
came  to  America  from  England  about  1670,  and  their  name 
has  been  immortalized  in  the  history  of  colonial  Virginia. 
The  family  represented  the  flower  of  Virginia  life,  in  the 
period  when  the  aristocratic  form  of  Virginia  society  was 

fixed. 

The  introduction  is  a  sketch  of  the  Byrd  family  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  subjects  of  the  writings  of  Colonel  Byrd  are 
“  The  Dividing  Line,”  “  The  Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden,” 
and  “The  Progress  to  the  Mines.”  In  two  appendices  are 
the  catalogue  of  the  Byrd  library,  the  largest  private  library 
in  the  English  colonies,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  immed¬ 
iate  Byrd  family,  beginning  with  the  family  before  they 
came  to  America.  The  book  also  contains  a  few  of  Byrd’s 
letters. 

Another  very  interesting  story  is  “Lovey  Mary,”  by 
Alice  Hegan,  which  is  appearing  now  as  a  serial  in  the 
Century .  It  derives  much  interets  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
by  the  author  of  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,” 
which  was  so  popular  about  Christmas.  In  fact  it  is  rather 
a  continuation  of  this  story,  many  of  the  characters  of  the 
former  appearing  in  the  latter.  The  style  is  also  very 
much  the  same.  Miss  Hegan’s  sense  of  humor,  which  is 
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both  funny  and  pathetic,  is  well  brought  out  in  Lovey 
Mary.  She  sees  and  appreciates  the  pathos  in  life  as  well 
as  the  absurd.  The  humor  of  the  story  is  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  ;  it  is  pathetic  but  not  sentimental,  and  with  all  its 
pathos  there  is  no  despondency.  Miss  Hegan  thoroughly 
understands  every  phase  of  life  in  this  part  of  Louisville. 
“ Lovey  Mary”  is  full  of  sympathy  and  love  for  humanity. 
While  Miss  Hegan’s  characters  will  not  stand  among  the 
eligible  and  decorative  hero  and  heroines  of  fiction,  they 
will  have  a  lasting  charm  for  unromantic  lovers  of  human 
nature. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  helps  to  literary  study,  recently 
published,  is  u  How  to  Study  Literature,”  by  Benjamin  A. 
Heydrick.  The  aim  of  this  book  to  facilitate  the  syste¬ 
matic,  careful,  and  appreciative  study  of  literature  as  liter¬ 
ature. 

Outlines  are  given  for  the  study  of  six  literary  types;  in 
poetry,  the  epic,  lyric,  and  drama;  in  prose,  fiction,  the 
essay,  and  the  oration.  Instead  of  the  student  being  a 
slave  to  a  lot  of  printed  notes,  this  book  furnishes  means 
by  which  he  may  ascertain  for  himself  the  characteristics 
of  a  certain  poem  or  drama,  and  helps  to  develop  in  him 
independence  of  judgement  and  literary  insight. 
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The  College  Message. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  FEBRUARY,  1903. 


MANAGER’S  NOTICE. 

The  Message  will  be  published  about  the  25th  of  October,  November,  and  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  the  25th  of  February,  April  and  May.  All  material  must  be  handed 

bv  the  15th  of  the  month  of  publication.  .  „  .  • 

The  names  of  all  subscribers  will  be  kept  on  our  subscription  books  until  not  c 
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Distinctive  Features  in  College  Life. 

The  editors  of  The  College  Message,  wishing  to 
secure  the  distinctive  features  of  the  different  women’s  col¬ 
leges  of  the  South,  wrote  to  the  magazine  editors  of  several 
of  the  more  prominent  women’s  colleges  for  a  short  article 
on  some  distinctive  feature  of  their  college  life,  with  the 
following  result : 

Salem  Academy  and  College. 

Every  college  has  its  own  personality  as  distinctive  and 
clear  cut  as  that  of  an  individual,  only  on  a  wider  plane. 
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In  Salem  Academy  and  College  the  personal  note  is  sounded 
more  fully  and  effectively  than  is  possible  in  any  of  the 
other  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  our  country. 

The  fact  is  fully  realized  that  a  college  education  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  study  and  to  books.  The  influence 
of  surroundings,  the  daily  contact  with  strong  and  varied 
types  of  character,  afford  opportunities  as  valuable  in  their 
way  as  intellectual  power  and  erudition. 

The  home  feeling,  the  home  influence,  is  carried  out  more 
especially — that  close,  unremitting  attention  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil  for  which  Moravian  schools  in  America  and 
Europe  have  always  been  distinguished,  with  an  utter 
absence  of  superficiality  and  pretense.  It  brings  with  it 
much  anxiety  and  expense,  and  calls  for  a  larger  numbei 
of  resident  teachers  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
Those  who  have  experienced  its  influence  especially  value 
this  feature,  and  it  must  commend  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  all  thoughtful  people. 

The  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  training  fosters  an 
all-round  development  which  produces  some  of  our  finest, 
noblest  specimens  of  Southern  womanhood.  The  European 
thoroughness  of  instruction  which  is  now  being  largely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  American  schools  was  the  original  basis  of  our 
college  system  and,  therefore,  improvements  in  teaching 
have  the  more  readily  been  engrafted  upon  it.  Thus  this 
school  has  kept  abreast  of  the  best  and  most  progressive 
colleges  in  intellectual  advancement,  but  has  never  relin¬ 
quished  one  iota  of  its  old  foundations  of  thoroughness  and 
attention  to  the  individual  pupil,  who  is  thus  something 
more  than  a  mechanical  unit  in  the  machinery  of  a  great 

school. 

The  religious  instruction  of  our  pupils  is  scrupulously 
unsectarian.  Jews,  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  members  of  almost  every  known 
denomination  are  found  here,  and  all  are  taught  the  great 
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duties  of  love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Jesus 
Christ  is  recognized  as  the  great  head  of  the  school,  but  the 

private  belief  of  no  one  is  interfered  with. 

E.  A.  Lehman. 

A  Distinctive  Feature  of  Red  Springs  Seminary. 

When  asked  to  write  up  a  distinctive  feature  of  Red 
Springs  Seminary,  I  hesitate  just  a  bit,  for  there  are  many 
traits — if  it  is  permitted  to  speak  of  the  traits  of  a  college— 
which  distinguish  Red  Springs  Seminary  from  all  other 
colleges. 

After  much  thought  I  have  decided  to  select  one  feature 
that  is  truly  peculiar  to  the  seminary,  and  that  is  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  the  R.  S.  S.  girls  for  Mr.  Vardell. 

This  love  is  just  as  surely  a  part  of  our  atmosphere  as  is 
the  very  oxygen  we  breathe ;  it  is  an  element  of  our  school 
which  permeates  everything,  softening  every  angle,  making 
easy  many  of  the  hardships  which  are  necessary  in  the 
growth  of  so  young  a  school. 

I  was  once  speaking  in  rather  enthusiastic  terms  of  Mr. 
Vardell  to  a  Presbvterian  minister,  when  he  suddenly 
laughed  and  said : 

“Oh,  you  are  just  like  all  the  rest  of  those  Red  Springs 
girls — you  place  Vardell  on  a  pedestal  and  then  stand  off 
and  worship  him.”  Our  loyalty  and  love  has  hardly  such 
an  effect;  it  does  not  vent  itself  in  so  extravagant  a  manner; 
it  only  makes  us  love  to  do  the  things  that  please  him ;  it 
impells  us  to  do  our  own  part  in  keeping  things  straight 
while  he  is  away  that  he  may  not  be  worried,  and  to  wait 
welcome  his  return  with  sincere  gladness. 

This  fact  has  often  been  noted  and  just  as  often  com¬ 
mented  upon,  while  to  convert  one  who  called  so  natural  a 
thing  strange,  we  need  only  to  bring  him  into  the  charm 
of  Mr.  Vard ell’s  presence. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  not  to  become  flowery  when  writ- 
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in g  upon  so  inspiring  a  subject,  but  I  have  endeavored  to 
tell  in  a  plain,  simple  way  of  the  love  and  loyalty  of  The 
Red  Springs  Seminary  girls  for  their  President. 

Eunice  Nimocks. 

“  The  Phase  of  College  Life  at  Converse  College." 

The  purpose  of  Converse  College  is  to  further  advance 
the  higher  education  of  young  women,  in  every  way,  so  as 
to  produce  “God’s  noblest  gifts,  a  woman  perfected.” 
With  this  in  view  the  life  here  is  divided  into  several  dis¬ 
tinctive  phases  which  lead  to  development  of  character 
and  life  in  several  different  lines. 

The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  do  their  work  from  the 
real  appreciation  of  its  value  and  not  with  the  idea  of  gain¬ 
ing  distinctions.  Hence,  there  is  no  system  of  class  hon¬ 
ors  nor  the  public  reading  of  reports.  Instead  of  trying, 
like  some  Southern  Colleges,  to  imitate  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Colleges  for  men  and  women,  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  conditions  we  have  to  meet  here  and  make 
accuracy  of  prime  importance. 

In  the  social  life  a  freedom  and  a  power  of  initiative  is 
cultivated  rather  than  the  imposition  of  any  special  forms 
or  regulations  about  it.  This  phase  of  life  is  neither  too 
broad  or  too  narrow,  but  strikes  that  “happy  medium” 
which  leads  a  girl  to  discretion  and  prudence  in  future 
existence.  An  illustration  of  the  spontansity  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  career,  might  be  mentioned  in  the  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  two  Literary  Societies,  and  the  excellent 
spirit  and  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted. 

Converse  is  not  under  the  control  of  any  denomination, 
but  creates  a  bredth  of  religious  views  and  a  feeling  natur¬ 
ally  characteristic  of  a  body  of  students  representing  all  of 
the  churches.  This  phase  of  life  partakes  largely  of  a 
practical  character,  expressing  itself  through  the  work  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  its  auxiliary  circles. 
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These  three  features  of  life  are  strengthened  by  another 
which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  every  college — that 
of  the  physical  life.  This  is  stressed  in  a  piofitable  a.nd 
enjoyable  way  in  two  directions.  First,  the  gymnasium 
work  which  is  carried  on  in  the  winter  under  the  direction 
of  the  resident  physician,  and  too,  the  out-of-door  exercise 
in  the  fall  and  spring  under  the  guidance  of  the  two  rival¬ 
ling  Athletic  Associations. 

These  major  phases  of  life  with  the  minor  additions  here 
and  there  make  up  a  beneficial,  interesting,  and  entertain- 
ing  life  which  only  a  few  colleges  can  boast  of  and  which 
gives  Converse  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  the 
high  rank  that  she  holds  in  the  sight  of  the  South. 


Miss  Bessie  McDearmcin  Editor  The  College  Message , 
Greensboro ,  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Miss  McDearman: — Yours  of  the  7th  asking 
me  for  an  exposition  of  uthe  distinctive  features”  of  out 
College  is  before  me. 

The  primary  object  in  establishing  this  institution  was 
to  fit  the  young  women  of  North  Carolina  for  teaching  and 
for  earning  a  living  in  other  branches  of  business.  T-his 
necessarily  includes  much  that  is  the  same  in  all  colleges 
for  women. 

All  students  before  receiving  our  diploma  must,  for  a 
year,  spend  a  part  of  each  day  teaching  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  expert  teachers.  This  is  done  in  the  Practice 
and  Observation  School  connected  with  the  College.  Be¬ 
sides  this  these  students  must  study  Psychology  and  Ped¬ 
agogics  for  at  least  two  years.  They  must  also  take 
courses  in  free-hand  drawing,  in  vocal  music,  and  in  civil 
government.  These  regular  courses  require  two  years  and 
allow  four  years  of  work  in  science  with  labratories.  In 
addition  to  these  requirements  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
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guages  are  offered.  The  resident  physician  has  general 
supervision  of  physical  culture  and  teaches  the  laws  of 
Hygene.  A  student  who  receives  free  tuition  must  take  a 
pledge  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  North  Carolina. 

The  institution  stands  for  a  public  educational  system 
.that  will  educate  all  the  people.  It  teaches  its  students 
and  urges  them  to  teach  others  the  doctrine  of  universal 
education.  Its  authorities  regard  the  College  as  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  the  State.  Its  aim  is  to  give 
the  greatest  educational  opportunity  to  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 

Without  an  exception  its  faculty  stands  for  local  taxa¬ 
tion  for  public  schools  and  for  every  movement  which 
tends  to  secure  better  school  facilities  throughout  North 
Carolina. 

This  College  condemns  any  system  of  education  which 
refuses  to  women  equal  educational  rights  with  those  to 
men.  In  the  social  life  of  this  College  I  should  say  that 
its  distinctive  feature  is  democracy.  Its  students  come 
from  homes  of  toil  where  opportunities  are  few  as  well  as 
from  homes  of  wealth  and  culture,  but  here  all  meet  on 
common  ground.  One  third  of  these  have  remained  in  the 
College  at  their  own  expense  without  parental  aid.  These 
have  exerted  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of  industry  and  of 
steady  performance  of  duty. 

The  fact  that  the  College  does  not  depend  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  upon  tuition  fees,  tends  not  only  to  aid  in  its  dis¬ 
cipline  but  has  also  imbued  the  student  body  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  This  spirit  is  illustrated  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  marshals.  They  are  elected  by  the  two  literary 
societies  to  serve  one  year.  During  the  past  five  years  a 
half  dozen  of  these  marshals  and  two  of  the  Chief  marshals 
have  been  students  who  have  worked  their  way  through 
College  by  washing  dishes  and  caring  for  the  College  din¬ 
ing  room.  Perhaps  every  Corps  of  marshals,  since  the  sys- 
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tem  of  student  work  in  the  dining-room  has  been  inaugurated 
has  had  one  or  more  representatives  from  that  class  of  stu¬ 
dents.  With  respect, 

Annie  G.  Randall, 
Managing  Editor  State  Normal  Magazine. 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  Feb.  18,  1903. 


Possibly  the  one  thing  which  would  be  most  noticeable 
to  an  outsider  at  G.  F.  C.  is  the  College  spirit  which  ex¬ 
ists  here.  This  is  something  which  it  is  hard  to  define. 
However  every  Freshman  feels  its  influence  and  every  one 
who  has  been  here  knows  of  its  existence.  It  is  something 
in  the  air  which  has  been  associated  with  our  College  from 
the  time  it  was  founded  in  1846  until  the  present  time. 

This  spirit  is  shown  in  the  way  we  support  our  College 
interests,  work  for  our  Eiterary  Societies,  cheer  our  basket 
ball  teams,  and  give  our  College  yells.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
makes  us  give  our  College  our  loyal  support  at  times. 

Although  we  have  always  had  this  spirit,  of  late  years  it 
has  grown  much  stronger.  Several  things  have  led  up  to 
this.  During  the  last  few  years  a  great  many  changes 
have  been  made  in  our  curriculum.  All  the  departments 
have  been  reorganized  upon  a  more  modern  basis  and  new 
methods  of  teaching  have  been  introduced.  Our  social  life 
also  has  undergone  a  great  change,  and  we  are  now  one 
democratic  body  instead  of  being  divided  into  cliques 
and  clubs.  Also  during  the  last  few  years  Athletics 
have  become  a  prominent  factor  in  our  College  life  and 
along  with  these  new  elements  has  come  into  being  a 

stronger  feeling  of  loyalty  and  love  for  our  fellow  students 

* 

and  our  Alma  Mater. 

Bess  McDearman, 
Senior  Editor  of  the  College  Message. 
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j  ALUMN/E  DEPARTMENT  j 

The  only  living  members  of  the  class  1856,  are  Mrs. 
Tate  (nee  Eliza  Hill),  Mrs.  Andrews  (n£e  Fannie  Ogburn), 
who  now  make  their  homes  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Mrs. 
Thomas  (nee  Sallie  L.  Hampton),  lives  in  Thomasville,  N. 
C.,  and  Mrs.  Hudson  (n£e  Mary  Lee),  makes  her  home  at 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Fricks  (nee  Hattie  Payne,  ’97-98,  formerly  of  Mor- 
ganton),  now  resides  in  Statesville,  N.  C. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of  the  two-year- 
old  son  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Kochtitzky  (nee  Alice  Sparger,  ’95) 
of  Mt.  Airy.  We  extend  to  her  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
her  sudden  bereavement. 

We  wish  to  express  our  sympathy  to  our  beloved  school¬ 
mate,  Miss  Emma  Willis,  ’04,  who  was  called  home  by  the 
death  of  her  brother. 

The  following  are  the  addresses  of  some  of  our  old  stu¬ 
dents  :  Miss  Lizzie  Sparger, ’96,  Elkin,  N.  C.;  Miss  Liz¬ 
zie  Utley,  a  student  of  ’01,  Apex,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Edgar  Smith, 
(nee  Emma  Arrington,  ’92),  Winston,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Ham- 
Hines,  (formerly  Rosa  Andrews,  ’88),  is  living  in  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Mrs.  David  F.  McKinne,  (nee  Maud  Stimpson),  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Robert  Moye,  (formerly  Lillie  Barnhill, 
’83),  now  lives  in  Greenville,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Miller, 
(nde  Miss  Mary  Lindsay),  is  living  in  Lexington,  N.  C.; 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Raper,  (formerly  Miss  Mary  L.  Miller),  Lin- 
wood,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  V.  E.  Holcomb,  (nee  Sue  Lindsay), 
Rockford,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Durham,  (nee  Ollie  Odell), 
Bessemer  City,  N.  C.;  Miss  Mamie  Dowd,  lives  in  Durham, 
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N.  C.;  Mrs.  J.  L.  Edgerton,  (nee  Effie  Burroughs),  Hender¬ 
sonville,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Lee  Everett,  (nee  Lillie  Moore,)  Rock¬ 
ingham,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  D.  L.  Garrison,  (nde  Juanita  Col- 
taine),  now  makes  her  home  at  Bessemer  City,  N.  C.; 
Bessie  Everett,  Rockingham,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Goodson, 
formerly  of  Durham,  now  lives  in  Princeton,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Houston,  (nee  Nina  Adams),  Concord,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  W. 
W.  Kitchin,  (nee  Musette  Satterfield,  ’95),  Roxboro,  N.  C.; 
Mrs.  Will  Nealms,  (formerly  Alice  Guess),  now  resides  at 
Chase  City,  Va.;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Peagam,  (nee  Emma  Craven), 
now  lives  at  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.;  Miss  Flor¬ 
ence  Roney,  ’93,  of  Haw  River  and  Mr.  W.  I\  Rowland,  of 
Durham,  were  married  Jan.  14,  1903.  Miss  Ada  Rollins, 
’93,  now  makes  her  home  at  Chalk  Level,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  T. 
A.  Smoot,  (formerly  Lelia  McGirt),  now  resides  in  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  P.  H.  Simpson,  (formerly  Ruth  York), 
now  lives  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.;  Miss  Berta  Webb,  ’93,  now 
lives  at  Oaks,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wilson,  (nee  Alice  Long), 
lives  in  Mocksville,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Robert  Dunn,  (nde  Lizzie 
Wynne),  now  makes  her  home  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  E. 

M.  Andrews,  (nee  Ella  Sergeant),  now  resides  in  Charlotte, 

N.  C.;  Mrs.  W.  Brock,  (nee  Ora  Koonce),  lives  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.;  Miss  Maude  Castlebury,  ’91,  lives  near  Method, 
N.  C.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Crow,  (n£e  Alice  Sheets,  ’83),  makes  her 
home  at  Monroe,  N.  C.;  Mrs.  Bobb.  Cheatham,  (formerly 
Ava  Flemming),  lives  in  Ridgeway,  N.  C.;  Misses  M.  E. 
and  Nannie  Carter,  are  teaching  at  Amherst,  Va.;  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Mason,  (nee  Lulie  Jones,  ’85,  is  now  living  in  Durham, 
N.  C. 
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|  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  j 

In  reading  the  article  “Duty”  in  the  Hampden  Sidney 
Magazine,  we  were  impressed  with  many  points  brought 
out  by  the  writer  in  regard  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the 
effect  of  development  of  character  by  closely  following  this 
“guiding  star.”  “  Breaking  the  Kelsey  Blockade”  is  a  very 
readable  little  story.  The  verse  is  an  ornament  to  this  ' 
mao-azine.  “On  the  Death  Of  a  Crane”  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  verse  among  our  exchanges.  It  is  beautiful  in 
form  and  the  lines  are  full  of  a  tender  melody.  The  other 
departments  are  well  gotten  up,  especially  the  “College 
and  Campus.” 

The  Trinity  Archive  for  this  month  contains  much 
good  reading  matter.  “The  Passing  of  the  Negro  From 
Politics”  is  a  discussion  of  the  negro  question  which 
now  so  often  arises  in  political  matters.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  discussed  under  three  heads,  viz :  the  negro  in  slav¬ 
ery  ;  (2.)  as  master  of  the  white  man,  and  (3.)  disfranchise¬ 
ment  begins  a  new  era.  By  considering  this  question  we  can 
see  how  the  progress  of  the  nation  depends  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people.  Going  back  over  the  three  centuries 
of  slavery  we  see  the  unintelligent  negro  upon  equality 
with  the  white  man  but  since  civilization  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  and  education  has  become  more  universal 
this  error  has  been  corrected.  We  think  that  education 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  the  civilization  of  the  negro  race  but 
this  education  ought  to  be  obtained  wholly  at  the  expense 
of  the  negro  tax  payers.  “The  Raid  On  The  Kluklux” 
and  “Baritone  or  Tenor”  are  articles  worthy  of  merit. 
The  essay  on  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  gives  us  an  insight 
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into  his  environment  and  enables  ns  to  better  appreciate 
the  animal  stories  he  has  written.  The  other  departments 
are  carefully  edited. 

We  greet  with  pleasure  The  University  Magazine ,  and 
in  perusing  its  pages  we  find  material  of  a  high  standard. 
It  is  replete  with  reading  matter.  “  Pure  Scholorship  and 
the  College”  is  a  meritorious  essay  and  -should  be  read  by 
every  college  student.  The  writer  in  discussing  what  our 
education  should  be  brings  out  several  good  points.  He 
says  that  an  education  should  not  be  all  health  and  theory 
but  that  when  a  better  and  more  thorough  union  of  educa¬ 
tional  forces  is  sought,  then  a  better  rounded  type  of  civ¬ 
ilization  will  result.  The  two  pieces  of  fiction  are  by  no 
means  below  the  standard.  The  poems  are  especially  good, 
being  beautiful,  both  in  thought  and  metrical  form. 

The  second  number  of  The  Elizabethan ,  the  quarterly 
publication  of  Elizabeth  College,  is  a  creditable  one.  The 
departments  are  worked  up  well  and  the  whole  matter 
shows  careful  research  and  some  literary  insight.  “The 
Revolutionary  Epoch  of  English  Literature  As  Shown  By 
the  19th  Century  Poets,”  strikes  us  as  being  rather  too  big 
a  subject  for  the  space  given  to  its  discussion.  A  more 
detailed  study  of  the  poems  of  one  of  this  group  as  related 
to  this  subject  would  have  made  a  stronger  paper.  “A 
Critical  Estimate  of  Chaucer’s  Poetry”  is  quite  an  interest¬ 
ing  article.  Its  style  is  clear  and  fluent.  The  discussion  of 
“Robert  Browning’s  Religion”  is  scholarly  and  reflects 
credit  upon  its  author.  There  is  almost  a  dearth  of  good 
short  stories  and  poetry  in  this  number.  Perhaps  as  spring 
comes  on  both  The  Elizabethan  and  The  College  Mes¬ 
sage  may  receive  a  visit  from  some  poetic  muse. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Louisburg  Female  College  is 
thinking  of  getting  out  a  ^college  magazine.  We  hope  her 
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efforts  in  this  direction  will  prove  a  success,  and  that  we 
will  soon  be  able  to  review  Louisburg’s  magazine  as  one  of 
the  best  on  our  exchange  table. 

The  Pine  and  Thistle  for  January  is  worthy  of  mention 
and  is  quite  an  improvement  on  the  preceding  number. 

In  The  Randolph- Macon  Monthly  we  find  a  number  of 
stories,  but  only  one  solid  literary  article,  “William  Words¬ 
worth.”  This  is  well  gotten  up,  and  contains  a  short 
sketch  of  the  poet’s  life  and  influence  under  which  he 
wrote.  It  also  gives  some  good  points  on  two  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  prominent  characteristics,  his  love  of  nature,  and 
sympathy  for  man.  The  verse,  as  a  whole,  in  this  maga¬ 
zine,  is  very  creditable. 

This  month  we  received  the  second  number  of  The  Mary 
Baldwin  Miscellany .  This  is  the  first  time  this  magazine 
has  appeared  on  our  table,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  it 
among  our  exchanges.  Most  of  The  Miscellany  is  taken 
up  this  month  with  stories,  the  best  of  which  are  “Uncle 
Mose’s  Valentine,”  a  well-written  dialect  story  of  an  old 
negro  man  and  his  lady  love,  and  “Grandma’s  Story, 
another  tale  of  St.  Valentine’s  Day.  “Silas  Warner”  is 
also  a  good  article,  as  the  author  possesses  much  narrative 
ability  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In 
arrangement  and  appearance  the  magazine  far  excels  the 
majority  of  our  exchanges,  but  in  one  particular  it  is  weak. 
The  editorials  are  lacking  both  in  number  and  in  interest. 
However,  for  so  young  a  magazine  the  second  number  is 
excellent  and  reflects  much  credit  on  its  editors. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following:  The  Smith 
College  Monthly ,  The  Wake  Forest  Student ,  Hampden- 
Sidney  Magazine ,  Wofford  College  Journal,  Crimson  and 
Gold ,  State  Normal  Magazine,  and  Clemson  College  Chron¬ 
icle. 
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j  LOCAL  DEPARTMENT  j 

On  the  evening  of  February  nth  the  college  girls  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  an  illustrated  lecture  at  the  Normal 
College,  delivered  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  the  famous 
author  of  the  book,  “Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,”  and 
others  quite  as  widely  read.  The  lecture  was  interest¬ 
ing  enough  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  crowd  of  college 
girls  present,  and  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  elocution  pupils  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  being 
present  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Katherine  Ridgeway  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  February. 

The  Faculty  were  invited  to  a  reception  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  VanNoppen  on  Monday  night,  February  23d,  given  in 
honor  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  This  was  a  very 
enjoyable  occasion,  and  Mrs.  VanNoppen  proved  herself  a 
charming  hostess. 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  the  old  college  chapel  was  the 
scene  of  a  brilliant  occasion.  Dressed  in  the  costume  of 
Colonial  days,  twenty  young  ladies  danced  the  old  Virginia 
reel,  contributing  to  their  own  pleasure  and  that  of  the 
spectators.  Afterwards  all  descended  into  the  parlor,  where 
they  were  served  with  delicious  refreshments. 

O11  Saturday  afternoon,  February  21st,  half-holiday  was 
given  and  Mrs.  Robertson  took  as  many  of  the  girls  as  wished 
to  go  to  the  matinee,  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  given  by  the 
graded  school  children  of  the  city.  All  came  away  highly 
delighted. 

There  were  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  the  college  last 
night. (?)  This  morning,  to  our  horror,  we  found  two  of  the 
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combatants  wounded  and  bruised  beyond  recognition^?) 

The  friends  of  the  different  parties  tried  to  pour  the  oil  of 

peace  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  their  wrath,  but  to  no 

end,  as  their  anger  will  only  cool  as  time  wears  away.  The 

following  is  a  poem  written  on  the  occasion: 

Last  night  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor, 

Something  happened  which  I  hope  will  happen  no  more. 

Two  girls  into  a  fight  did  get, 

And  the  anger  of  one  hasn’t  cooled  yet ; 

For  around  the  college  like  a  mad-woman  she  walks, 

And  never  to  any  of  the  girls  she  talks. 

Out  of  her  room  last  night  she  did  stay 
Until  her  roommates  tho’t  she’d  run  away ; 

But  a  few  minutes  before  the  lights  went  out, 

Back  to  her  room  she  crept  as  if  she  had  not  “font.” 


February  26th,  8:30  p.  m.,  a  recital  was  given  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel  by  the  pupils  of  the  Music  and  Elocution  Depart- 
mennts.  The  program  was  as  follows  : 


Piano  Duet — Norwegian  Wedding  March . Greig 

Misses  Wilson  and  Blanchard. 

“  A  Judith  of  1864” . Cavanaugh 

Miss  Nina  Dayvault. 

Three  Part  Song— “  Sweet  May  ” . Barnby 

Misses  Heitman,  Windley  and  E.  Moring. 

“Our  Hired  Girl” . RlLey 


Miss  Annie  Branson. 

Piano  Duet — Chasse  du  Lion  (Galop  Brilliant) . C.  K oiling,  Op.  55 

Misses  Renn  and  Gibson. 

“  A  Pair  of  Lunatics  ” . .  . . ; . • . Walker 

He  (otherwise  George  Fielding)  Miss  Etta  Cordon. 

She  (otherwise  Miss  Clara  Manners)  Miss  Rida  Derickson, 

“  Hit’s  Jes  Scan’lous  ” . Bowden 

Miss  Bessie  Grissom. 

(a  “  ’Tis  I” . Pin  suit 

Contralto  Solo  ^  ^  <<  j^ove  Is  a  Bubble  ’’ . R •  Allitsen 

Miss  Rena  Mills. 

Vocal  Solo— Serenade  (Sing,  Smile,  Slumber) . Gounod 

Miss  Cordon. 

“  Who  Broke  Up  de  Meetin  ?  ” . . Dromgoole 

.Miss  May  Smith.  . 

Vocal  Solo— Magnetic  Waltz . Arditti 

Miss  Nelson. 


Examinations  are  upon  us !  And  woe  be  unto  the  unlucky 
creature  who  has  been  neglectful  of  her  duty,  for  great  will 
be  the  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when 
the  results  of  the  examinations  are  posted.  So  take  warn¬ 
ing,  ye  foolish  virgins! 
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COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 


Emerson  literary  Society. 


President . Nell  Norine  Nelson. 

Vice-President . Bessie  McDearman. 

Secretary .  Eetitia  Evans. 

Treasurer .  . .  Alice  Ardrey. 

Critic . .  ...  .Martha  Dozier. 

Censor . . Minnie  Stansill. 


Irving  Eiterary  Society. 

President . Nina  Eee  Dayvaclt, 

Vice-President  . Nan  Warren. 

Secretary . Eily  Sherrod. 

Treasurer . Ruth  Hughes. 

Critic . . . Carlotta  Angier. 

Censor . . . Annie  Gibson. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President . .  .Nina  Eee  Dayvault. 

Vice-President . Eetitia  Evans. 

Recording  Secretary _ Annie  Miller. 

Cor.  Secretary . Margaret  Barnes. 

Senior  Class. 

President . Nell  Nelson. 

Secretary . Alice  Ardrey. 


Athletic  Association. 

Captain  .Senior  Team . Nell  Nelson. 

Captain  Junior  Team . Emma  Willis. 

Capt.  Sophomore  Team.. Bess  Transou. 
Capt.  Freshman  Team . Eucy  Carr. 

Junior  Class. 


President .  Grace  Rone. 

Secretary . Minnie  Stansill. 


Sophomore  Class. 


President . Carlotta  Angier. 

Secretary . Bess  Transou. 


Freshman  Class. 


President . Janie  Stewart. 

Secretary . Maude  Angier. 


A,  r»,  A 

*4?  YpTJ? 

Do  You  Know  Ulbat  it  Docs? 

THE= 

KEELEY 

CURE= 

A  A  A  A  A 

It  relieves  a  person  of  all  desire  for 
strong  drink  or  drugs,  restores  his 
nervous  system  to  its  normal  con¬ 
dition,  and  reinstates  a  man  to  his 
home  and  business.  If  1  1  1  If 

'  &u/l  ^Particulars  Address 

Tjhe  J{eelei/  institute, 

Sreensboro,  9/.  C. 

G.  CCHIRMER 


Publishers  and 
Importers  of 


35  UNION  SQUARE 
NEW  YORK 


MUSIC 


^2.  CA  TA LOGS <2?  GRA  BED  G U IDES 
W  Sent  Free  on  Appeication 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  THE 
Imported  European  Editions 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


jildermcin  Js  Studio, 

113£  East  Market  Street. 

Jfcigh  Srade  ^Photography 

Special  iPiices  to  S.  C.  Sirls. 


J.  M.  HENDRIX  A  CO. 


DRY  GOODS  AND  SHOES 


227  S.  ELM  STREET 

MWLBMMIMim— BWIW-IBJI'IMI— ffUW  lllirnw— i wnrvtt. 


J.  A.  Odell,  Pres.  J.  Norman  Wills,  Sec.  C.  H.  Ireland,  Treas. 

Odell  Hardware  Co. 

IMPORTERS  AND  WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

foreign  and  Domestic  hardware 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  HILL  SUPPLIES. 

Guns,  Ammunition,  Sporting  Goods,  Cutlery,  Stoves, 
Wood  and  Tinware,  Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes. 

GREENSBORO,  N,  G 

Prompt  attention,  to  M«vil  Orders. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
l  DlCDONAfTt  > 


to  NEW  EDITION 
New  Plates  Throughout 

Now  Added  25,000  NE.W  WORDS,  Phrases,  Etc 
Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  ^ 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2364  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 


Rich  Bindings 


The  International  was  first  issued  in  l8qo,  succeeding  “  Una- 

The  New  Edition  of  International  issued  in  Oct.,  iqoo 


bridged. 


Also  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  with  Scottish  Glos 

sary  etc.  *  “  First  class  in  quality,  second  class  in  size.” 


WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


Nice  Dress  Goods,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Handkerchiefs,  etc. 
Ladies’  Fine  Shoes  a  Specialty 

Everything  First-class.  ’Phone  112- 

Goods  Delivered  Free.  232  South  Elm  Street. 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

The  Best  Are_^# 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Tube  Colors. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Canvas. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Artists’  Brushes. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Academy  Boards. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.’s  Oils,  Varnishes  and  Mediums. 

Recommended  by  leading  artists  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York.  -  -  Chicago. 


WI  SELL  THE  FINEST  LINE 

OF  LADIES  SHOES  MADE. 

We  Fit  the  Feet.  J.  B.  MATHIS  &  CO. 

302  South  Elm  St.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J  W.  SCOTT  &  CO. 

EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE 

Dry  Goods,  Notions,  and  Groceries, 

GREENSBORO,  IN.  C. 

New  building,  complete  stock,  bright,  new  goods  in  all 
departments.  Complete  catalogue  and  line  of  sample 
swatches  sent  to  merchants  for  the  asking. 

New  Terms — Less  2  per  cent,  discount,  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified. 

NEW  BUILDING  !  NEW  MACHINERY  ! 

Of  the  latest  improved  patterns,  making  ours  a  thorough lv 
Modern  Steam  Laundry  in  every  respect.  This,  together 
with  skilled  employees,  enables  us  to  guarantee  our  work 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  any  first  class  Steam  Laundry  in  the 
State.  We  want  agents  in  every  town.  Write  for  terms. 
Gloss  or  Domestic.  Respectfully, 

GATE  CITY  STEAM  LAUNDRY. 


J3he  CHAS.  H.  ELLIOTT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Commencement  Invitations  and  Cl^s®  De.y  ProKrams 

Class  and  Fraternity  Stationery,  Fraternity  Cards 
and  Visiting  Cards,  Menus  and  Dance 
Programs,  Book  Plates,  Class 
Pins  and  Medals. 

CLASS  ANNUALS  AND  ARTISTIC  PRINTING 
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PEEBLES  SHOE  COMPAMY 


216  SOUTH  BUM  STREET, 


!  ill  New  York  gives  us 
over  other  merchants. 


of  Dress  Goods— We  carry 


P^^^MawP|j|l|pi|jP||PBpK  ..  |  . 

the  finest  line  of  Dress  Goods  in  the  city. 

S.  L.  GILMER  &  CO., 

‘V  The  Dress  Goods  People. 


Wait  and 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A  NEW  DRY  GOODS  STORE. 

ATTRACTIVE  GOODS 
and  LOWEST  PRICES 

Ellis,  Stone 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  young  ladies  and  faculty  of 
G.  F.  C.  to  call  and  get  acquainted  with  the  new  store.  You  will  see  a 
plentiful  supply  of  new  goods,  and  it  would  afford  us  very  great  pleasure 
to  have  you  call  often  and  make  yourselves  perfectly  at  home. 

All  goods  are  marked  in  plain  figures  and  we  have  but  one  price  to 
all.  At  present  we  are  showing  very  attractive  lines  of  Ribbons,  Laces-, 
Embroideries,  Gloves,  Silks,  White  Goods,  and  Black  and  Colored  Dress 
Goods.  See  our  special  value  in  Kid  Gloves  at  $1.00,  every  pair  warranted. 


Ellis,  Stone  &  Co., 


Stores  : 


GREENSBORO 


AND 

DURHAM 


Pythian  Building, 

SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


jCadies  9?ew  ‘Wraps  ~  ~  ~  9/ e  west  Styles 

77fontecarlos,  jackets,  and  So If  Vests* 

I  am  showing  strong  specialties  in  Fine  Dress  Goods  and  Trimmings  of 
all  kinds,  and  have  just  what  }'OU  want  in  Handkerchiefs,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves.  Agent  for  the  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves.  A  special  line  of  Ladies 
Roller  Tray  Trunks.  A  visit  to  my  Carpet  Department  will  show  you  all 
there  is  in  the  Newest  Fabrics  in  Carpets,  Art  Squares,  and  Fine  Rugs. 
I  also  show  a  complete  line  of  Imported  Mattings. 

Mail  orders  solicited  and  receive  my  personal  attention. 

G.  H.  DORSETT, 

’Phone  SI.  230  S.  Elm  Street. 


YOUNG  LADIES 


?Z/<7  are  ma/riny  a  spccia/ty  of  Stricture  framing'. 
S&riny  us  pour  Strictures  and  yive  us  a  triat.  ‘tide 
a/so  Areep  a  nice  tine  of  Stationery,  jtfrt  Jf/ateriat, 
Sftib/es,  S&oo/cs  —  in  fact  every t/tiny  Arept  in  a  first ~ 
c/ass  Stationery  Store . 


WHARTON  BROS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Sood  jewelry 

diamonds 
Watches  Silverware 
jmmmmear  Tfovetties 

O  j  #  /•/»  fewelrg 

oc/urfman  c0mP > 

jCcadiny  ^etveters 


77 o  the  College  Sir  Is  : 

Jf f you  have  lectures  of  any 
hind  to  frame  briny  them  to 

C.  0.  77 orb  is, 

eater  in  O' urn  itu  re 

of  ait  Jfinds. 

/20  Hast  Jj/arhot  Street. 


Rosenblatt  6c  Co . 

jewelers 

Sreensboro,  9/.C, 
Stepairing  a  Sp  ecialtg. 


THE  NEW  CANDY  DEPARTMENT 
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Eighteenth  Century  Clubs. 


THE  literature  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  een- 
tuary  was  largely  the  product  of  social  life.  It 
did  not  deal  with  the  relations  between  individ¬ 
ual  existence  of  the  world  in  which  the  individ¬ 
ual  character  is  stripped  of  all  conventionality  and  pretense, 
and  the  elemental  passions  laid  bare,  but  with  men  and 
women  in  the  daily  relations  of  life;  in  politics,  in  society 
and  in  the  clubs  and  taverns.  In  these  relations  all  men 
are  more  or  less  actors  and  the  life  to  a  certain  extent 
unreal.  The  writings  of  this  period  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
social  realm  which  does  not  bring  into  play  the  deeper 
forces  of  life  and  therefore  can  never  be  regarded  as  the 
best  literature.  It  has  polish  but  not  depth.  However,  as 
this  period  is  important  because  of  its  relations  to  other 
literary  epoch,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  the  spirit  of  the  time  as  portrayed  in  its  literature.  The 
writers  of  this  time  were  mostly  associated  in  clubs  and 
perhaps  by  studying  these  we  may  learn  something  of  the 
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life  which  produced  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator  papers, 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  the  Dunciad. 

Tea  and  coffee  were  introduced  into  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  but  did  not  become  pop¬ 
ular  drinks  until  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  and  even 
then  they  were  so  costly  that  they  could  be  found  only  in 
public  taverns.  However  the  taverns  as  the  places  for  trav¬ 
elers  only,  had  passed  away  and  we  find  there  public  houses, 
the  regular  resort  of  the  citizen  of  the  town  both  for  food 
and  drink.  What  the  saloon  is  in  New  York  to  the  Irish¬ 
men  and  others  of  the  poor,  the  coffee  house  was  to  the  cit- 
zens  of  London  at  the  begining  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
There  they  found  food,  drink,  warmth,  the  latest  news,  gos¬ 
sip,  with  good  fellowship,-  which  were  the  luxuries  found 
in  a  few  of  these  houses.  The  better  class  of  these  coffee¬ 
houses  became  the  resort  of  the  nobles,  politicians,  literary 
characters  and  even  clergymen,  The  spectator  thrusts  uhis 
head  into  a  crowd  of  politicians  at  Will’s,  smokes  a  pipe  at 
Child’s”  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  where  the  conjugater 
“joins  the  statesman  in  the  social  room  at  St.  James”  and 
is  well  know  at  the  Grecian — the  haunt  of  the  Templars. 

As  the  perfectly  natural  result  of  this  division  we  find 
men  of  the  same  opinions  and  tastes  gradually  forming  soci¬ 
eties  in  some  one  of  the  coffee-houses  around  some  super¬ 
ior  character  who,  by  his  genius  and  force  of  intellect  and 
temperament,  comes  naturally  into  the  position  of  accepted 
leader.  We  can  imagine  the  author  of  Mac  Elecknoe  at 
Will’s  surrounded  by  the  lesser  lights  of  his  age,  criticis¬ 
ing  or  commenting  upon  the  latest  production  in  literary 
circles  or  the  most  recent  political  event.  Later  we  have 
Pope’s  wonderful  if  detrimental  malicious  picture  of  Addi¬ 
son  at  his  club  giving  “his  little  senate  laws  and  sayings  to 
his  own  applause  while  wits  and  templars  every  sentence 
praise.”  “These  little  nocturnal  meetings”  gradually  grew 
into  organized  clubs.  The  Spectator  says,  “when  a  set  of 
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men  find  themselves  agreeing  in  any  particular  thought, 
ever  so  trivial,  they  establish  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
fraternity  and  meet  once  or  twice  a  week  on  account  of 
such  a  fantastic  resemblance.”  He  goes  on  in  his  humer- 
ous  way  to  discuss  the  “fat  club,”  the  “lean  club,”  the 
“hum-drum  club.”  “  The  more  modern  clubs  were  formed 
on  eating  which  is  a  point  in  which  most  men  agree.” 
Pope  diverted  his  literary  companions  because  he  could  not 
drink  as  much  as  the  others  on  account  of  his  health  and 
tells  the  story  that  Addison  killed  himself  by  over  drink. 
Steele  wrote  from  the  coffee  house  on  Saturday  night  that 
he  was  “dead  drunk  fof  the  sake  of  dear,  lovely  Mrs.  Scur- 
lock.”  The  Beef-steak  and  Calves-head  clubs  tell  their 
own  story.  The  Kit-Kat  took  its  name  from  a  man  who 
could  make  an  excellent  mutton-pie  and  the  members  of 
the  October  club  drank  October  wine.  But  there  was  a 
more  serious  side  to  this  club  life.  Party  leaders  became 
aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  service  of 
the  ablest  writers  of  the  time  and  “made  it  their  policy  to 
mingle  with  men  of  letters  on  an  equal  footing  ”  in  the 
clubs  and  coffee-houses.  This  brought  the  great  literary- 
political  clubs  into  prominence  and  helped  to  create  a  read¬ 
ing  public.  The  group  of  loiterers  who  gathered  around 
the  leaders  of  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  became  the  link 
in  the  transmission  from  the  court  with  its  contracted  cir¬ 
cle  to  the  nation.  In  the  club  the  aristocratic  and  demo¬ 
cratic  forces  of  society  met  on  an  equal  footing.  Politic¬ 
ians,  merchants,  men  of  letters,  traders  mingled  in  the 
“  dirty  crowd  of  busy  faces,”  who  were  “  talking  politics  and 
managing  stocks  all  around  while  Dick  Steele  wrote  to  his 
lovely  charmer  that  all  his  wealth,  all  his  ambition  was 
love.”  Parties,  instead  of  the  State,  controlled  the  press, 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  an  ever 
increasing  reading  public  ;  one  in  which  the  author  found 
a  keen,  critical,  and  always  appreciative  audience. 
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In  the  first  Tatler  the  importance  of  the  coffee-houses  as 
the  natural  centers  of  intelligence  and  opinion  is  portrayed. 
St.  James  for  the  Whigs  and  White’s  for  the  Tories  were 
the  chief  haunts  of  statesmen  and  men  of  fashion,  while 
Will’s  kept  up  the  reputation  it  had  acquired  in  Dryden’s 
time  as  the  favorite  resort  of  the  men  of  letters ;  the  Gre¬ 
cian  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  learned  templars,  since 
the  Whigs  were  in  power,  foreign  and  domestic  news  came 
from  St.  James,  the  headquarters  of  the  governing  party, 
where  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele  were  all  associated  with 
the  Whig  leaders.  All  accounts  of  gallantry,  pleasure,  and 
amusement  would  naturally  come  from  Whites,  the  resort  of 
Tories  representing  the  young  bloods  of  the  old  aristocracy. 
Poetry  came  from  Will’s  and  learning  from  the  Grecian. 
Again  in  the  Spectator  papers  we  have  the  material  com¬ 
ing  from  different  members  of  one  club.  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  with  his  simplicity,  his  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
his  old  reminescences  reflects  the  country  gentleman  of  the 
best  kind ;  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  expresses  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  moneyed  classes ;  Captain  Sentry  speaks  for  the  army  ; 
the  Templar  for  the  world  of  learning ;  the  Clergyman 
theological  philosophy  ;  while  Will  Honeycomb,  the  elderly 
man  of  fashion  gives -the  Spectator  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  manners  of  the  people  both  in  the  present  and 
past. 

Among  the  clubs  formed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Kit-Kat  was  the  most  celebrated. 
It  took  its  name  from  Christopher  Catt,  a  u  pudding  pie 
man,”  who  kept  a  shop  in  Shin  Fane  by  Temple  Bar,  but 
afterwards  moved  to  the  Strand  where  he  finally  occupied 
the  Fountain  Tavern.  The  club  was  formed  by  Jacob 
Touson  the  great  publisher  of  the  times  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  made  secretary  of  the  club.  It  consisted  of  forty 
men,  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  through  Touson’s 
influence  Addison,  and  probably  Steele,  were  admitted  to 
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membership.  Each  member  was  compelled  to  select  a 
lady  as  his  toast  and  the  lines  composed  in  her  honor  were 
engraved  upon  the  wine  glasses  of  the  club.  The  portraits 
of  all  the  members  were  painted  by  Kneller.  In  winter 
the  members  gathered  at  the  tavern  and  drank  Kit-Kat’s 
wine  and  ate  his  mutton  pie,  while  in  summer  they 
migrated  to  an  upper  room.  It  was  in  this  club  that 
Steele  wrote  the  Tatler  papers,  with  creditors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  and  politicians  he  talked  politics,  literature 
and  religion,  wrote  letters  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,  loved  his 
friends,  ate,  drank,  and  repented  of  his  rashness.  Addison, 
Vanburgh,  Garth,  were  added  to  the  brilliant  assembly  and 
as  the  Whig  leaders  grew  more  and  more  to  lean  upon  let¬ 
ters  rank  was  added  in  the  names  of  Halifax,  Somerset, 
and  Somers.  It  was  in  this  club  that  Mary  Montague, 
when  a  little  girl,  was  passed  “  from  the  lap  of  one  poet  or 
patriot  to  the  arms  of  another,”  until  she  was  in  a  very 
ecstacy  of  delight,  the  memory  of  which  lasted  through 
life. 

Another  club  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
October  Club  which  Swift  describes  in  his  savage  way  as 
“a  set  of  above  a  hundred  Parliament  men  of  the  country 
who  drank  October  beer  at  home  and  met  every  evening  at 
a  tavern  near  the  Parliament  to  consult  affairs  and  drive 
things  on  extremes  against  the  Whigs  and  to  call  the  old 
minority  to  account.”  Although  Swift  at  this  time  was 
hand  in  glove  with  Harle}'  and  Bolingbroke  he  had  but  lit¬ 
tle  use  for  the  October  Club.  They  were  turbulent  Tories 
and  gave  the  administrator  an  immense  amount  of  trouble. 
They  thought  the  Tories  “  too  backward  in  turning  out 
the  Whigs.” 

In  1711,  Bolingbroke  founded  a  club  which  was  a  “kind 
of  back  stairs  cabinet  to  the  Tory  party  to  which  Swift  in 
his  Journal  to  Steele  refers  often  as  the  Saturday  Club.  It 
was  composed  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Rivers,  Mr.  Sec- 
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retary,  Mr.  Harley  and  Swift.  This  club  met  on  Saturday 
and  Mr.  Harley  called  it  whipping  day  because  the  mem¬ 
bers  always  rallied  him  on  his  faults.  Other  names, 
Ormond,  Sternard,  and  Dartmouth  were  added  later  and 
Swift  says :  “  The  company  being  too  many,  I  don’t  love 

it  and  many  Saturday  nights  I  am  not  there.”  The  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  club  was  always  small,  the  members  never 
being  over  ten  and  its  nature  wholly  political.  It  shaped 
the  policy  of  the  Tory  party  and  therefore  directed  the  affairs 
of  England  while  that  party  was  in  power. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  a  society  was  formed  which 
Swift  was  the  center.  Although  it  was  organized  during 
his  absence  he  was  elected  a  member  and  framed  the  rules 
of  the  association.  It  is  probable  that  the  Scribblers  Club 
grew  out  of  this  society.  The  society  met  every  Thursday 
at  a  feast,  where  the  president  chosen  last  time  treated  and 
chose  his  successor.  These  dinners  were  often  costly  and 
were  furnished  by  the  representative  presidents.  At  first 
there  were  but  twelve  members,  and  they  were  men  of 
wit  and  men  of  interests.”  They  were  linked  together  by 
literary  tastes  and  Swift  says  :  “The  end  of  our  club  is  to 
advance  conversation  and  friendship  and  to  reward  deserv¬ 
ing  persons  with  our  interest  and  recommendation.”  The 
Lord  Treasuier,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  St.  John,  Markham, 
Swift,  and  Arbuthnot,  represented  the  various  writers  in 

this  society. 

About  1713  as  the  struggle  of  the  Tories  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  power  grew  more  and  more  uncertain  and  hope¬ 
less  Swift  and  his  companions  began  to  turn  from  politics 
to  literature.  This  renewed  interest  in  letters  resulted  in  a 
kind  of  association  which  they  called  the  Scribblers’  Club, 
“  devoted  to  prolong  the  memory  of  that  learned  phantom 
which  is  immortal.”  This  club  was  named  in  honor  of 
Swift.  The  body  never  seems  to  have  had  any  definite 
organization  but  there  was  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  a  sin- 
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gularity  of  tastes  among  its  members  that  held  them  to¬ 
gether  even  while  they  were  scattered  over  England,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  France.  Years  after,  in  1726,  we  find  this  bond 
between  them  not  entirely  broken.  u  Martin’s  Scribbler’s,” 
was  the  name  of  an  imaginary  pedant  whose  memoirs  were 
to  form  a  satire  upon  stupidity  in  the  guise  of  learning, 
and  the  various  members  of  the  club  were  to  share  in  the 
work.  Scribblers  was  a  representative  dunce  and  in  these 
“  memoirs  of  Scribblers  we  find  the  original  idea  of  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels  and  the  Dunciad.”  The  first  fragment  of 
these  memoirs  were  begun  by  Arbuthnot. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  most  of  the  names  in  the 
club.  Swift,  Gay,  Pope,  and  Arbuthnot  were  the  first 
members,  then  came  Bolingbroke,  Oxford  and  about  five 
others.  Thus  these  men  were  united  and  full  of  this 
scheme  of  Martin’s  when  Queen  Anne  died  and  with  her 
death  came  the  fall  of  the  Tory  Ministry  which  was  so  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  fortunes  of  more  than  one  member  of  this 
fraternity.  Only  a  few  fragments  had  appeared  up  to  this 
time  from  the  pens  of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  but  this 
club  is  of  interest  because  it  originated  ideas  for  Swift  and 
Pope.  The  literary  movements  of  the  Scribblers  cannot 
be  found  as  a  whole.  While  Swift  was  in  Ireland  and 
Pope  was  translating  the  Iliad  the  club  was  almost  neg¬ 
lected,  but  it  was  revived  after  Pope  had  finished  his 
Homer  on  the  occasion  of  two  of  Swift’s  visits  to  England. 
The  last  account  of  the  club  we  have  was  at  dinner  at 
Twickenham,  July  26,  1726,  when  the  party  was  made  up 
of  Pope,  the  most  finished  poet  of  the  day ;  Swift,  the 
humorist,  Bolingbroke,  the  most  brilliant  politician ;  Gay 
and  Congreve. 

A  brilliant  and  witty  company  but  it  is  probable  that 
Pope  went  to  sleep,  that  Swift  was  deaf  and  over-bearing, 
that  Congreve  aud  Bolingbroke  were  loudly  witty  and  Gay 
frightened  into  silence. 
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Th©ct  Gloomy  Corner-house. 

CORA  V.  SMOOT. 

JEAN  HAMPTON,  with  her  unusual  beauty  and  noble 
bearing,  was  a  girl  whom  any  one  could  afford  to  spend 
a  second  glance  upon  ;  and  yet  it  could  not  have  been 
that  alone  which  Caused  people  to  stare  so,  as  she  was 
driven  through  the  streets  of  the  little  town. 

To  see  Vivian  Howard  driving  with  a  pretty  girl  and  con¬ 
versing  merrily  as  a  boy,  was  enough  to  cause  the  town-folk 
to  stare,  so  unusual  was  the  occurrence.  He  was  such  a 
grave  man,  and  silver  threads  had  prematurely  mingled  with 
the  dark  of  his  curling  hair.  Always  occupied  with  his 
duties  as  a  physician,  he  went  about  relieving  suffering 
wherever  he  found  it — in  homes  of  the  most  dismal  pover¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  in  homes  of  affluence.  Strong,  noble,  yet 
tender  as  a  woman,  the  poor  knew  him  always  as  their 
friend.  Socially,  he  mingled  little  with  those  about  him  ; 
it  had  been  so  for  years.  Either  his  duties  caused  it  to  be 
so,  or  what  is  more  likely,  he  preferred  that  it  should  be. 

Only  a  few  days  after  Jean  Hampton  had  come  to  town 
to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gregory,  that  lady  had  been  taken 
ill.  For  two  months  during  night  and  day  Jean  had  nursed 
her  with  a  tireless  devotion.  It  was  thus  that  Dr.  Howard, 
Mrs.  Gregory’s  physician,  had  met  the  girl,  and  his  interest 
in  her  grew  as  he  watched  her  daily.  Such  beauty,  such  a 
rich  nature,  such  strength  of  womanhood,  he  thought  he 
had  never  seen.  When  the  sister  was  better,  Dr.  Howard 
insisted  that  Jean  needed  rest  and  pure  air,  so  she  had  con¬ 
sented  to  take  this  drive  with  him — this  drive  which  caused 
so  much  wonder.  Very  well  her  companion  knew  the  cause 
of  that  wonder,  but  said  lightly  as  they  drove  through  the 
streets,  “Our  little  town  never  makes  any  attempt  to  conceal 
its  interest  in  strangers,  so  you  must  try  to  bear  the  gaze  of 
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the  multitude  until  you  have  calmed  it  by  making  its  ac- 
quaintance.” 

“That,  I  am  sure,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  calm,” 
she  laughingly  returned,  “for  ’tis  distance  only  lends  en¬ 
chantment  to  some  views.” 

The  earnest  look  in  Vivian  Howard’s  eyes  as  he  said 
“Yes,  some  views,”  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  he  spoke, 
caused  the  girl  to  flush  provokingly.  To  relieve  her  em¬ 
barrassment,  therefore,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  her  curiosity, 
she  said  as  they  passed  a  corner,  “that  gloomy  corner  house 
has  interested  me  intensely,  though  I  have  seen  it  but  a  few 
times.  I  some  way  feel  a  great  pity  for  it,  it  looks  so  lonely 
and  dilapidated.  I  wonder  why  it  is  allowed  to  be  so?” 
The  house  in  question  was  enough  to  attract  attention,  so 
dark,  so  neglected,  so  overgrown  with  vines  and  hidden  by 
shrubbery  was  it.  Yet  as  Jean  called  attention  to  it,  Dr. 
Howard  in  his  turn  flushed  painfully.  “You  have  never 
heard  anything  of  the  history  of  that  place?”  he  asked, 
looking  searchingly  into  her  face.  “Never,”  she  returned. 

“Then  I  believe  I  will  tell  you  its  history.  I  don’t  know 
that  I  mind  and”— he  added  with  a  somewhat  bitter  smile 
“I  suspect  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  anyone.  Years  ago 
a  boy  (for  he  was  but  a  boy  then)  built  that  house  and  fur¬ 
nished  it  to  bring  his  bride  home  to.  The  house  was  fresh 
and  happy-looking  then — and— so  was  the  boy.  But  just 
three  nights  before  the  wedding  was  to  have  been,  a  strange 
thing  occurred  at  the  girl’s  home,  which  was  a  few  miles 
in  the  country.  In  front  of  the  house,  in  the  darkness,  a 
pistol  shot  rang  out,  then  quickly,  another.  Those  in  the 
house  rushed  out  to  find  the  cause  of  the  firing,  but  saw 
nothing.  After  some  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  girl, 
Edith  was  her  name,  was  missing.  It  was  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  ran  away  and  was  married — but  not  to  the 
man  she  was  expected  to  wed.  She  and  her  other  lover  had 
escaped  through  the  back  yard,  while  the  family  were  at 
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tlie  front  investigating  the  firing,  which  by  the  way  was 
but  a  signal,  planned  beforehand.  JThe  bride-groom  which 
was  to  have  been,  was  left  with  a  heart  as  desolate  as  the 
old  house  on  the  corner  is,  and  as  lonely.  He  never  meant 
that  foot  of  woman  should  sound  within  the  walls  of  the 
house  again,  or  that  love  of  woman  should  ever  again  dwell 
in  his  heart.  “But,”  the  speaker  went  on,  as  he  noted  the 
pain  in  his  listener’s  face,  “there  came  a  time  when  he 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  ’twas  all  a  mistake.  It  was  as 
though  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  years  had  lifted,  and 
suddenly  the  sunlight  had  burst  through.  A  great  love — the 
love  of  manhood  came  into  his  life — fuller,  richer,  gladder 
by  far,  than  the  love  of  his  youth.  In  short,  it  is  within 
your  power,  Miss  Hampton,  not  only  to  lift  the  gloom  that 
hangs  about  the  corner-house,  but  to  bring  to  the  heart  of 
its  owner  the  greatest  happiness  that  heart  ever  knew.  The 
story  I  have  told  you  is  my  own.” 

Surprised  at  such  a  narration,  Jean  Hampton  looked  into 
Dr.  Howard’s  face  only  to  see  there  something  which  caused 
her  to  lower  her  eyes  ’til  the  long  lashes  showed  dark  above 
the  pink  of  her  cheeks.  Laying  a  hand  on  one  of  her  own 
— her’s  were  not  the  tiny  pink  hands  one  reads  of,  but 
strong,  shapely,  womanly  hands — he  said  simply,  “I  love 
you,  Jean,  and  feel  sure  that  you  must  have  seen  it  before 
now.  Life  is  so  much  fuller,  richer,  gladder,  now  that  I 

love  you  so.  Do  you,  can  you,  care  for  me,  dear?”  She 
looked  away  across  the  fields  and  hills — the  soft  winds 
swept  against  her  face  and  toyed  with  the  straying  locks  of 
her  hair.  “Tell  me,  Jean,”  he  whispered.  She  lifted  her 
eyes  to  his — ashine  in  a  way  that  was  beautiful  to  see,  and 
answered,  “I  do  care.”  Then  as  the  two  drove  homeward, 
the  western  sky  was  aglow  with  the  red  and  gold  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  a  bird  which  had  strayed  amid  the  shrub¬ 
bery  about  the  corner-house,  lifted  its  voice  in  song  as 
though  it  would  almost  burst  its  tiny  throat  in  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  the  universe,  and  giver  of 
what  is  best  and  gladdest  and  most  beautiful  in  life. 
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"Some  Prominent  Cha.retcteristics 
of  Tennyson.” 

ANNIE  JOHNSON. 

TENNYSON  was  not  like  one  or  another  of  his  com¬ 
peers,  was  not  the  representative  of  the  melody, 
wisdom,  passion  or  partial  phase  of  the  era  but  of 
the  time  itself  with  its  diverse  elements  in  harmo¬ 
nious  conjunctions.  In  his  verse  he  is  the  “glass  of  fashion 
and  mould  of  form”  of  the  Victorian  generation  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  His  poetry  has  gathered  all  the  elements 
which  find  vital  expression  in  complex  modern  art.  Sin¬ 
gularly  sensative  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  perturba¬ 
tions  of  his  time,  he  has  responded  to  its  moods,  entered 
into  its  phases  of  thought  and  made  them  the  very  breath 
and  animating  principle  of  his  thought.  He  is  a  lover  of 
beauty  and  his  view  of  life  is  essentially  spiritual,  yet  one 
great  motive  power  in  his  work  is  that  science  which  has 
been  the  dominant  intellectual  force  of  his  time. 

Tennyson’s  works  reflect  with  singular  fidelity  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  social  movements  of  the  age.  The  discoveries  and 
inventions  of  modern  time  are  translated  into  poetic  lan¬ 
guage  and  turned  to  poetic  use.  In  his  verse  the  earth 
moves,  the  planets  are  moulded  of  star  dust  and  the  mystery 
of  an  unfinished  creation  is  still  in  evolution.  It  is  often 
possible  to  assign  dates  to  his  poems  by  an  allusion  to  some 
nearby  seen  moon  or  comet  or  some  critical  event  in  the 
social  history  of  mankind.  A  leading  mission  of  his  art 
appears  to  be  that  of  hastening  the  transition  of  our  poetic 
nomenclature  and  imagery  from  the  old  or  phenomenal 
method  to  one  in  accordance  with  knowledge  and  truth. 
This  laurel  is  the  brighter  from  the  fact  that  he  constantly 
avails  himself  of  the  results  of  scientific  discovery  without 
making  them  prosaic.  It  is  here  that  he  mistrusts  many 
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of  the  new  devices  to  bring  in  the  millennium.  He  takes 
a  dark  view  of  some  of  the  elements  of  nineteenth  century 
civilization  but  still  he  felt  the  forward  movement  of  the 
world  and  his  poetry  truly  mirrors  the  spirit  of  optimism 
with  shadows.  Through  Tennyson  the  physical  world  is 
always  shown  to  us  through  physical  science.  The  scien¬ 
tific  view  of  it  dominates  the  thought  about  it  and  his  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  this' view  is  real  and  sincere  even  when 
he  utters  the  intensest  feeling  of  its  inadequacy  to  satisfy 
our  deepest  needs. 

Tennyson  is  no  less  distinctively  the  scientist  in  his  view 
of  human  progress,  he  recognized  the  gradual  development 
of  the  law  alike  of  human  society  and  the  material  world. 
He  beheld  the  peaceful  advance  of  liberty  by  the  modifica¬ 
tion  and  through  the  agency  of  existing  institutions.  This 
gradual  and  definite  progress  he  has  consistently  represented 
in  his  Locksley  Hall.  Eor  instance  he  writes  thus. 

“When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would  be.” 

The  noblest  and  most  important  exposition  of  his  view 
of  human  progress  is  found  in  the  “Idylls  of  the  King.  ’ 

Tennyson  as  the  representative  poet  of  modern  England 
is  the  poet  of  modern  science.  He  writes  the  modern  grasp 
of  physical  truth  with  the  apprehension  of  that  spiritual 
element  which  permeates  and  sustains  it  and  to  him  as  his 
own  Arthur 

“Visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will.” 

As  a  poet  of  nature  Tennyson  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
a  disciple  of  Wordsworth.  While  he  resembles  the  elder 
poet  in  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  observation,  in  other 
respects  their  attitude  is  different.  Wordsworth  commenced 
with  a  spiritual  presence  in  nature  and  his  attitude  towards 
nature  was  one  that  left  science  unregarded.  The  beauty 
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of  the  external  face  of  nature  appealed  to  Tennyson.  He 
loved  pictorial  effects  and  he  sought  in  nature  subjects  foi 
his  poetic  canvas.  In  his  early  work  Tennyson  is  impressed 
with  the  order  underlying  the  processes  of  nature.  We  find 
that  Wordsworth’s  view  of  nature  is  essentially  mystical, 
Tennyson’s  scientific.  He  observed  trees  and  flowers  with 
a  scientists  accuracy.  He  knew  their  colors,  time  of  blossom¬ 
ing  and  the  many  changes  through  which  they  passed.  He 
opposes  to  nature’s  apparent  indifference  and  cruelty  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  which  teaches  the  orderly  develop¬ 
ment  of  life  from  simple  to  complex  forms.  This  doctrine 
the  greatest  contribution  of  thought  of  contemporary  science 
finds  in  Tennyson  its  poetic  exponent. 

In  his  feeling  for  nature  Tennyson  was  as  truly  the  poet 
of  modern  science  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were  of 
the  German  philosophy  of  their  time,  but  he  accepts  the 
dogmas  of  science  only  to  interpret  them  according  to  his 
own  poetic  and  spiritual  insight.  He  would  often  turn  to 
nature  because  her  sensuous  charm  delighted  his  eye  or  ear. 
For  this  reason  he  calls  attention  to 

“The  little  speedwell’s  darling  blue 
Deep  tulips  dashed  with  fiery  dew, 

Lambuenum’s  dropping  wells  of  fire.” 

Reverence  for  beauty  would  of  itself  dispose  him  to  love 
the  ivied  church  with  all  its  art  and  faith  and  ancestral 
legendary  associations  and  therefore  while  amply  reflecting 
on  his  verse  the  doubt  and  disquiet  of  his  age  his  tranquil 
sense  of  order  has  brought  him  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
most  conscientious  devotees.  Throughout  his  work  we 
find  a  pure  and  thoughtful  purpose,  abhorrent  of  the  mere 
licentious  passion  for  beauty,  such  as  is  found  in  some  wild 
poet  when  he  works  without  a  conscious  aim. 

The  poetry  of  Tennyson  is  pervaded  by  a  profound  reli¬ 
gious  spirit.  This  view  of  the  world  is  illuminated  through 
and  through  by  his  faith  in  the  Divine  presence.  He  can- 
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not  conceive  of  a  purely  physical  universe.  Even  his  poems 
of  doubt  and  conflict  are  the  resurgent  protests  of  the  heart 
against  the  cold  negations  which  destroy  personal  trust  in 
the  unseen  God.  His  method  in  dealing  with  religious 
subjects  is  not  theological  like  Milton  or  philosophical  like 
Browning.  Tennyson  speaks  more  from  the  side  of  the 
feeling  the  ultimate  spiritual  instincts  and  the  cravings  of 
humanity.  The  strongest  of  these  is  the  desire  and  hope 
of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  To  this  passion  for  immortality 
he  gives  full  play  and  evokes  some  of  the  strongest  and 
sweetest  tones  of  his  music.  This  faith  in  the  life  that  is 
to  come  elevates  and  purifies  his  conception  of  the  life  that 
now  is.  It  gives  a  new  meaning  to  duty  and  to  love. 

The  most  of  Tennyson’s  inner  nature  is  revealed  in  “In 
Memoriam.”  In  this  he  voices  the  imperishable  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul  passing  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  This  noble  eulogy  truly  breathes  the 
immortality  of  love  and  the  love  of  immortality. 

Tennyson’s  influence  upon  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
age  has  been  far  reaching  and  potent.  He  has  stood  among 
the  doubts  and  confessions  of  these  latter  days  as  a  witness 
for  the  things  that  are  invisible  and  eternal.  His  verse  has 
brought  new  cheer  and  courage  to  the  youth  of  today  who 
would  fain  defend  their  spiritual  heritage  against  the  inva¬ 
sions  of  materialism.  In  the  vital  conflict  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  faith  to  embrace  the  real  results  of  science  he  stood 
forth  as  a  leader.  In  the  great  silent  reaction  of  our  age 
from  the  desperate  solitude  of  a  consistent  skepticism  his 
voice  was  a  clear  toned  bell  calling  the  unwilling  exiles  of 
belief  to  turn  again. 
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Alice. 

MAX  HENRY. 

THE  girl  was  pale,  slender  and  childish  looking,  with 
dark  brown  hair  much  disordered  by  the  prairie 
wind.  She  looked  around  with  large  brown  eyes 
over  the  dry  yellow  grass  of  the  prairie  and  up  at 
the  sand  stone  ridges  of  the  hills  on  the  North.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  short  blue  walking  suit  and  on  her  head  she 
wore  a  college  cap,  bearing  the  letters  “G.  F.  C.”  Her 
eyes  kept  turning  helplessly  toward  the  dark  ridge  of  the 
hills.  For  an  hour  or  more  she  had  wandered  in  a  hap¬ 
hazard  way  over  the  prairie,  not  realizing  that  she  was  lost, 
but  this  fact  had  suddenly  dawned  upon  her. 

Alice  Allen  had  been,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  a  student 
in  college  in  North  Carolina.  She  was  an  exceptionally  bright 
girl — a  favorite  with  the  faculty  and  a  leader  among  the 
students— but  in  her  family  there  was  a  taint  of  that  dread 
disease  consumption,  so  when  Alice’s  health  began  to  fail 
slightly  her  father  insisted  upon  her  leaving  college  and 
going  west  to  spend  a  few  months  on  her  brother’s  ranch. 
So  it  is  here  in  New  Mexico  that  we  now  find  her  occu¬ 
pying  her  time  with  reading  and  taking  long,  long  walks 
on  the  endless  prairies. 

This  time,  however,  Alice  had  wandered  much  farther 
than  usual  and  she  was  much  alarmed  to  find  that  it  was 
growing  dark  and  that .  heavy  gray  clouds  were  rising  in 
the  southern  sky.  Often  she  had  walked  out  of  sight  of 
the  house  but  never  so  far  as  this.  Darkness  was  coming 
on  fast  when  she  saw  on  the  horizon  a  small  object — per¬ 
haps  it  was  her  brother  coming  to  look  for  her,  she  thought 
as  he  came  nearer  and  she  was  able  to  distinguish  the  figure 
of  a  man  on  horseback.  The  man  rode  directly  toward 
her  at  a  gallop.  Upon  reaching  her,  he  threw  himself 
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from  his  horse  and  came  up,  cap  in  hand.  “Madam,”  he 
said,  in  a  pleasant,  refined  voice,  “is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  assist  you — you  seem  to  be  lost?  ” 

“I  am  lost,”  replied  Alice.  “I  came  from  my  brother’s 
ranch  on  a  walk.  I  don’t  know  the  country  and  I  have 
lost  my  way.” 

“  Is  your  brother  Oscar  Allen  ?  Oh,  I  thought  so  !  You 
have  probably  heard  ’of  me  in  an  unpleasant  way.  I  am 
Eugene  Conrad,  and  your  brother  and  I  have  disagreed  on 
business  matters.  I  am  afraid  you  will  get  wet,  Miss  Allen. 
Your  brother’s  ranch  is  very  far  and  there  is  no  shelter 
nearer.” 

u  So  you  are  Eugene  Conrad !  Well,  I  have  heard  of 
you,  then,”  said  Alice,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  “  However, 
you  needn’t  have  any  fears  for  me.  I  don’t  mind  getting 
wet.” 

In  spite  of  her  protests  he  took  off  his  waterproof  coat 
and  wrapped  it  around  her  when  the  heavy  rain  drops 
began  to  fall.  They  were  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the 
semi-tropical  storm.  It  was  Alice’s  first  experience  in 
severe  storms,  but  she  was  quiet  though  pale  as  they  hur¬ 
ried  across  the  prairie,  trying  to  reach  the  Allen  ranch 
before  it  should  be  too  dark  for  them  to  find  their  way.  At 
first,  Conrad  had  insisted  upon  Alice  mounting  his  horse, 
but  this  she  had  firmly  refused  to  do,  and  the  well-trained 
animal  now  followed  them  at  a  distance.  They  were 
silent  except  when  Conrad  spoke  encouragingly  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  or  she  asked  a  question.  Alice’s  strength  was  fail¬ 
ing  fast ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  go  no  farther,  but 
she  kept  bravely  on.  Conrad  noticed  her  failing  strength 
and  begged  her  to  take  his  horse.  Instead  of  answering 
she — now  so  utterly  exhausted — dropped,  fainting,  to  the 
ground.  Conrad  whistled  long  and  loudly  to  his  horse  and 
with  slight  difficulty  took  Alice  in  his  arms,  mounted  and 
rode  rapidly  to  the  north  through  the  blinding  rain.  After 
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riding  over  the  sandy  rocky  ridges  which  had  hidden  the 
distant  ranch,  a  tiny  light  could  be  seen  through  the  dark¬ 
ness.  This  was  the  Allen  ranch,  now,  only  a  mile  distant. 
“Oh,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  excitement  there  tonight) 
How  will  Allen  relish  the  idea  of  having  his  little  sister 
rescued  by  his  old  enemy  ?  ” 

Eugene  Conrad  was  a  young  ranch  owner-— a  handsome 
man  of  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years.  He  had  a 
proud,  haughty  disposition  that  made  him  much  hated 
and  feared  by  the  neighboring  ranchmen,  although  they 
could  but  recognize  in  him  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and 
honor.  They  knewT  that  he  would  avenge  the  least — the 
slightest — insult  or  injury,  but  never  do  a  dishonest  or  a 
dishonorable  deed.  He  was  a  college  bred  man  from  the 
east,  but  no  one  knew  more  than  this  of  his  past  life.  His 
ranch  joined  that  of  Allen  and  for  three  years  there  had 
been  a  feud.  The  quarrel  began  among  the  cowboys  and 
was  finally  taken  up  by  the  masters.  One  day  Conrad 
accused  Allen  of  re-branding  cattle— Allen  resented  the 
insult  and  there  was  a  fight.  Since  that  the  two  men  had 
not  spoken  to  each  other  and  their  cowboys  had  fought  and 
quarreled  as  of  old. 

As  Conrad  approached  the  ranch  he  could  see  a  light  mov¬ 
ing  over  the  dark  house  and  he  could  easily  imagine  that 
the  search  for  Alice  had  just  begun.  Riding  up  close  to 
the  porch  he  sprang  down  with  the  unconscious  girl  still 
in  his  arms.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  here.  Allen 
received  Conrad  politely  and  thanked  him  warmly  for  his 
service  and  the  old  misunderetanding  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  cleared  away. 

A  few  days  later  Conrad  rode  over  to  inquire  how  Alice 
stood  the  effects  of  her  adventure  and  after  she  recovered 
from  the  slight  illness  that  her  exposure  caused  he  was  a 
constant  visitor.  There  were  long  rides  or  walks  over  the 
brown  prairie,  long  talks  of  favorite  books  and  pictures,  hot 
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discussions  over  many  points  on  which  they  disagreed,  and 
the  two  had  in  common  a  love  for  music  and  this  was 

always  a  favorite  subject  with  them. 

Conrad  grew  more  and  more  interested  in  this  pale,  big- 
eved,  brown-haired  child  as  he  had  thought  hex  at  first.  He 
soon  discovered  that  she  had  a  deep,  bright,  original  mind 
and  this  combined  with  her  gentle  yet  impetuous  manner 
made  her  interesting  indeed.  He  loved  to  excite  her  inter¬ 
est  and  to  watch  the  expression  of  her  sensitive  face  change 
at  every  thought.  He  always  thought  of  her  eyes  when 
thinking  of  her.  They  were  her  most  striking  feature  even 
to  a  stranger.  They  were  of  a  fathomless  brown-  the 
shade  that  shows  strength  of  mind  and  soul — they  were  so 
dark  that  he  sometimes  wondered  if  they  were  brown  at  all. 
He  knew  from  the  first  that  he  was  in  love  with  this  girl, 
who  was  so  full  of  life — so  much  alive,  and  yet  whom  the 
doctors  had,  in  their  prophetic  way,  consigned  to  an  early 
grave.  He  fought  against  this  feeling  with  all  his  strength 
and  manhood,  and  yet  he  felt  more  attracted  and  facinated 
everv  time  he  saw  her. 

The  day  came  when  he  could  no  longer  hide  his  love 
from  her,  he  had  seen  in  her  eyes  something  which  made 
him  speak.  It  was  one  of  the  last  beautiful  days  in  that 
sad  month  of  October.  They  had  been  sitting  on  the 
little  porch  watching  the  sunset  for  quite  a  while.  They 
were  both  unusually  quiet  some  of  the  sadness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  had  fallen  upon  them  and  they  had  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  be  gay  and  talkative.  Conrad  turned  toward  Alice 
suddenly  and  saw  her  gazing  at  him  with  a  sad  look  in  her 
beautiful  eyes.  It  was  a  look  full  of  hopeless  sorrow,  resig¬ 
nation  and  renunciation.  He  did  not  understand  but  he 
saw  that  she  was  sad — that  something  troubled  her  and  the 
walls  that  he  had  been  building  around  his  heart  for  the 
last  month  gave  way  in  an  instant  and  before  he  hardly 
realized  what  he  wras  doing,  he  was  telling  her  all  his  love 
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_ gpl  ]Ls  hopes.  Her  eyes  filled  witli  tears  and  slie  turned 

her  face  away. 

“Eugene,”  she  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  “I  cannot  ruin 
your  life,  you  must  know  that  there’s  no  hope  for  me,  I 
may  die  in  a  month— I  may  live  ten  years  but  X  have  con¬ 
sumption — there,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  admit¬ 
ted  it,  even  to  my  self.” 

“Alice,  you  will  not  let  that  stand  between  us  if  you  love 
me  !  You  will  get  well,  you  must,  you  shall  be  mine  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead— I  claim  you  now  and  for  eternity.”  Conrad 
was  excited  and  as  his  excitement  grew,  Alice  in  turn 
became  more  calm.  She  put  her  hand  on  his  snoulder  and 
said,  “  Eugene,  why  do  you  make  it  so  hard  for  me?  You 
know  X  love  you  and  if  you  love  me  you  should  help  me 
do  what  is  right— what  I  know  is  required  of  me.  Do  you 
think  X  could  ever  be  happy  if  X  knew  I  had  ruined  your 

life  ?  ” 

u  Yon  will  ruin  it  if  you  turn  me  away  without  hope. 
You  are  good  and  noble  but  you  shall  not  carry  out  your 
plans  of  renunciation.  You  are  the  only  woman  who  could 
make  me  a  better  man.  I  have  been  evil  all  my  life  and 
now  when  I  see  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  you  push  me 
back — take  away  hope.  You  know  but  little  of  my  past 
life  but  I  will  tell  you  this.  I  began  my  downward  career 
when  I  left  college  ten  years  ago.  I  got  into  trouble  over 
cards  and  was  expelled.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
facing  my  father  after  my  disgrace  so  I  came  here  and  he 
doesn’t  even  know  whether  I  am  living  or  dead.” 

“You  must  go  back  to  your  father,  I  know  he  will  for¬ 
give  you  and  that  will  help  you  to  forget  this.” 

“I  tell  you  that  X  cannot  forget.  Give  mesomehope. 

Be  merciful  for  I  am  suffering!” 

I,  too,  am  suffering  and  I  will  suffer  still  more  but  I  had 
rather  die  than  to  wrong  one  I  love  and  I  would  wrong 
you  if  I  married  you.” 
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“Alice,  my  true,  noble-hearted  girl!  You  make  me 
ashamed  of  my  weakness  and  selfishness,  but  little  girl,  I 
love  you  more  and  not  less  because  you  are  ill  and  you  need 
me  more.  I  will  not  give  you  up./ 

After  a  few  minutes  of  silence  Alice  turned  and  said  : 
“  Eugine,  if  in  two  years  I  am  well,  entirely  well,  you  may 
come  to  me  but  for  the  present  you  must  go  away  and  try 
to  forget  for  I  fear  there’ is  no  hope.”. 

“  I  will  never  forget,  but  are  these  the  only  conditions 

you  will  give  me?  ” 

“The  only  ones.” 

“I  will  have  to  accept  them  but  I  do  it  unwillingly- — you 
will  break  my  heart.  In  my  exile  I  must  have  something 
to  remember.”  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
once. 

She  watched  him  ride  slowly  and  sadly  over  the  brown, 
sere  prairie.  She  turned  away  fiom  the  beautiful,  bright 
sunset,  for  all  the  brightness  and  joy  was  gone  out  of  her  day. 

After  a  reconcilation  with  his  father  Conrad  was  fretting 
out  his  exile  in  his  eastern  home.  His  anxiety  for  Alice 
was  great — time  after  time  his  strength  had  almost  given 
away  and  he  would  be  on  the  point  of  starting  West,  in 
spite  of  his  promise  but  Alice’s  face  with  all  its  beautiful 
womanly  courage  would  rise  up  in  his  memory.  Then  he 
would  remember  that  she  too,  suffered  and  he  would  grow 
ashamed  of  his  weakness.  He  frequently  received  long  let¬ 
ters  from  her.  These  letters  were  always  bright  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  sometimes  hopeful,  and  he  poured  out  his  soul  in 
long,  long  letters,  always  begging  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
her. 

One  day  when  Eugene  had  been  thinking  of  Alice  even 
more  than  usual,  a  messenger  boy  brought  him  a  telegram. 
With  trembling  hands  he  opened  it  and  read: 

“Specialist  consulted.  Will  recover.  Come. 

Alice.” 
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The  Result  of  a  Storm, 

L.  I<. 

MY  FRIEND,  John  Carleton,  and  I  had  been  travel¬ 
ing  all  day,  and  just  as  darkness  was  about  to  hide 
even  the  rough  road  from  our  view,  we  saw,  not 
far  ahead  of  us,  a  large,  old  brick  house.  This 
was  a  welcomed  sight  and,  although  we  were  completely 
worn  out,  we  both  cheered  up  at  the  thoughts  of  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  and,  probably,  a  warm  supper. 

On  drawing  nearer  we  found,  much  to  our  disappoint¬ 
ment,  that  the  house  was  uninhabited,  and  a  very  dilapi¬ 
dated  place  it  looked.  To  the  right  I  could  see  an  old 
country  graveyard,  whose  monuments  consisted  of  large 
gray  rocks,  but  occasionally  a  tall  white  granite  stone  could 
be  seen  peering  above  the  rest,  like  a  great  phantom. 
Behind  the  house  arose  a  thickly  wooded  hill,  in  whose 
dusky  shade  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  distressful  cry  of 
a  hoot-owl,  answered  by  the  low,  mournful  coo  of  a  turtle-dove; 
both  these  sounds  were  drowned  by  the  plaintive  song  of  a 
mocking-bird,  whose  dark  figure  we  could  dimly  see  perched 
on  a  little  tree  in  the  graveyard. 

“George,”  says  my  friend,  “can  we  spend  a  night  in  such 

a  place  as  this?” 

“Beggars  can’t  be  choosers,  John.  We  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  a  shelter  tonight.  See,  those  black  clouds 
banked  up  over  yonder  are  enough  to  warn  us  that  a  great 
storm  is  brooding,  and  listen  at  that  peal  of  thunder !  I 
think  we  had  better  tie  our  horses  under  this  high  porch, 
for  they,  too,  will  need  protection  from  the  awful  storm 
that  I  think  is  coming  in  a  very  few  moments.” 

After  we  had  tied  and  fed  our  tired  horses,  we  silently 
walked  up  the  creaking  steps,  and  by  much  pushing  finally 
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burst  open  the  front  door  and  walked  into  a  dark,  narrow 
passage. 

“Have  you  a  match  John?”  I  asked,  in  as  manly  a  voice 
as  I  could  assume. 

He  quickly  pulled  a  box  full  out  of  his  pocket,  and  after 
much  fumbling  we  lighted  our  lantern,  and  by  Ls  dim  light 
saw  a  number  of  doors  on  either  side  of  the  hall.  We 
pushed  open  the  first  one  we  came  to,  which  yielded  with 

a  loud  creak  that  made  us  both  jump. 

“Hold  up  the  lantern,  George,”  John  said,  in  a  cheery 

manner,  “and  let’s  view  the  landscape  o’er.” 

But  when  I  did  we  both  gave  a  gasp  of  surprise,  for  this 
room  was  elegantly  furnished,  and  over  in  one  corner  we 
beheld  one  of  the  most  comfortable  beds  that  I  have  ever 

seen. 

“Come,  George,”  says  John,  in  an  excited  voice,  let  s 
leave  this  awful  place  before  we  both  are  carried  away  by  a 
ghost.” 

But  the  loud  peals  of  thunder,  keen  flashes  of  lightning, 
and  the  rain  that  was  now  pouring  down  in  torrents  quickly 
let  us  know  that  to  leave  would  be  an  impossibility. 

“  Georue,”  I  replied,  “  I  believe  this  house  is  inhabited 
by  some  old  fellow  who  does  not  care  for  the  outside  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  house,  just  so  the  inside  is  comfortable.  Let  s 
look  for  the  old  scamp. 

We  proceeded  to  explore  first  one  room  and  then  another 
until  we  came  to  the  tenth  and  last  one.  Just  as  we  were 
about  to  force  open  this  door  a  bell  began  slowly  to  ring  so 
loud  that  I  know  it  could  have  been  heard  a  long  distance 
away.  It  sounded  in  toll-like  rings  that  made  our  hair 
almost  stand  on  ends.  Then  it  would  cease  and  begin 
again,  clang  after  clang,  as  if  it  were  grieving  for  “  some¬ 
thing  lost  that  cannot  live  again.” 

No  doubt  we  both  would  have  left  what  we  considered 
the  haunted  house  if  the  rain  had  not  prevented  us  again. 
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We  returned  to  the  room  we  had  at  first  entered  and  piled 
down  on  the  floor.  Every  few  hours  that  bell  would  ring- 
out  in  its  loud,  mournful  tones,  which  made  that  long  night 
one  of  the  most  miserable  I  ever  care  to  spend. 

Finally  the  dawn  came,  and  in  a  very  short  time  John 
and  I  were  once  more  on  our  journey.  Both  of  us  could 
not  resist  giving  several  backward  glances  at  the  old  brick 
house  where  we  had  spent  a  long-to-be-remembered  night. 

We  had  not  gone  many  miles  before  we  came  across  an 
old  woman  who  was  bent  over  a  tub  doing  her  week  swash¬ 
ing.  She  looked  up  and  gave  as  a  cheerful  “Howdy.” 

After  a  few  words  had  passed  between  us,  we  told  hei 
where  we  had  spent  the  night,  at  which  she  became  ver) 

much  excited. 

“Wall,”  she  says,  “it’s  a  wonder  dem  ghosts  had  left 
hair  or  hide  of  you.  Did  you  hear  dem  ar  awful  bells 

a-ringing?  ” 

We  told  her  we  did,  and  asked  her  what  mystery  was 

connected  with  the  old  house. 

“Wall,  dearie  me  !  I  thought  eberybody  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  river  had  heard  dat,”  she  replied,  with  a  disgusted 
toss  of  her  head;  “but  if  yer  ain’t,  I  guess  I  nought  as 

well  tell  yer  afore  yer  git  any  younger.” 

“Why,  a  long  time  ergo  a  ole  gentleman — and  dey  said 
lie  was  a  gentleman  right.  But,  then,  you  seed  how  awful 
nice  the  house  was  fixed,  didn’t  yer  ?  Dis  ole  feller  came 
over  from  somewhar — oh,  I  can’t  remember,  but  some  of 
them  furrin  states — and  had  dis  nice  house  built  foi  him 
and  his  only  kinfolk,  a  little  grand-gal,  to  live  in,  a  mighty 
pretty  little  thing  they  said  it  was,  too,  just  like  a  little 
angel.  Wall,  de  ole  man  and  pretty  little  lass  lived  happy 
fer  a  long  time,  but  one  day  de  little  one  fell  sick  with 
pneumonia  fever  and  died.  Hit  looked  like  de  ole  man 
wus  agwine  crazy  de  day  deyr  buried  it.  After  dey  had 
kivered  up  de  little  chile,  ail  de  good  people  tried  to  git  de 
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pore  ole  thing  to  go  home  wid  dem,  but  he  refused  ’em,  an’ 
de  very  ilex’  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  bed.  After  his 
burial  de  house  was  locked  up,  fer  we  are,  an’  alius  have 
been,  honest  people  ’round  yer.  We  thought  maby  some 
one  would  come  an’  claim  his  riches.  In  about  a  year 
after  that  the  dreadful  bell  began  a-jinging  as  if  some  spirit 
was  a-grieving  for  the  pore  dead  things.  And  people  have 
been  afraid  ter  go  near  dat  house.  Why,  it’s  a  wonder  you 
pore  gentermen  had  ever  been  spared.” 

We  thanked  the  good  woman  for  her  kindness  in  telling 
us  the  story,  and  rode  a  little  ways  up  the  road. 

“John,”  I  said,  “suppose  we  go  back  to  that  house 
tonight  and  see  what  it  is  that  frightens  these  people.” 

After  much  arguing  I  finally  gained  my  point.  We 
spent  the  day  exploring  the  woods  around  the  haunted 
house.  When  night  came  on  we,  as  before,  tied  our  horses 
under  the  high  porch  and  went  into  the  room  where  before 
we  had  spent  such  a  miserable  night. 

In  a  few  moments  we  heard  the  tolling  rings  of  the  bell. 
We  crept  silently  up  to  the  door  of  the  room  and  gently 
pushed  it  open.  The  bell  ceased  to  ring,  but  we  busied 
ourselves  looking  around  the  room.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  the  old  man’s  bed-chamber.  Some  of  his  clothes 
were  thrown  across  the  chairs,  and  everything  seemed  to  be 
just  where  he  had  left  them.  Above  the  mantle  hung  a 
large  photograph  of  handsome  old  man  and  a  beautiful 
little  girl.  They  seemed  to  look  down  on  us  with  a  smile 
of  approval.  About  this  time  the  bell  began  again,  and 
upon  turning  around  my  friend  and  I  were  forced  to  laugh. 
Over  in  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  large,  old-fashioned 
clock,  and  swinging  with  its  tail  coiled  round  the  pendulum 
was  a  little  gray  mouse.  It  gave  us  one  look  out  of  its 
keen  black  eye  and  scampered  up  to  the  top  of  the  clock. 
Upon  examination  we  found  a  nest  full  of  young  mice,  and 
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also  a  piece  of  yellow  paper,  which  we  unfolded,  and  these 
are  the  words  we  read : 

“I  know  that  my  end  is  drawing  near  and  feel  no  regret 
at  leaving  this  world,  now  that  my  only  hope  is  gone.  You 
will  find  a  bag  full  of  money  under  the  hearth  in  this  room. 
Will  some  of  the  good  people  please  distribute  it  among 
the  poor  ?  Also  sell  the  brick  house  and  land  surrounding 
it  and  give  it  to  some  good  cause  ?  By  doing  this  you  will 
be  carrying  out  the  wish  of  a  dying  man.” 

Of  course,  the  next  day  the  news  spread  throughout  all 
the  country.  In  a  short  time  there  was  a  large  crowd 
gathered  around  us  listening  eagely  to  our  strange  story. 
I  heard  several  wondering  how  old  that  rat  was.  I  think 
they  at  last  decided  that  the  old  clock  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  rat  to  son  for  several  generations.  We 
had  to  leave  before  the  sale  of  the  property,  but  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  the  good  peopel  carried  out  the  dying 
man’s  request 
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Arrangements  have  just  heen  completed  for  the  diamati- 
zation  and  production  of  Mr.  Frank  Norris’  posthumous 
novel,  “The  Pit”  Mr.' W.  H.  Brady,  the  manager  who 
has  purchased  the  dramatic  right,  will  first  produce  the 
play  in  Chicago. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  theatrical  performances  of 
the  year  is  Tolstoy’s  “Resurrection.”  Miss  Blanche  Walsh 
is  playing  the  part  of  Maslova  and  Mr.  Joseph  Harborth 
that  of  Nekhludoff. 

Messrs.  Liebler  &  Co.  have  purchased  the  dramatic 
rights  in  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch”  and  “Lovey 
Mary.” 

Mrs.  Anne  Crawford  Flexner,  who  dramatized  “Miranda 
of  the  Balcony”  for  Mrs.  Fiske,  is  making  the  play  out  of 
Mrs.  Rice’s  books.  Mrs.  Flexner  is  a  fellow-townswoman 
and  friend  of  Mrs.  Rice,  and  will  have  the  benefit  of  her 
co-operation  in  making  the  play.  The  two  books  will  be 
welded  together,  as  “Mrs.  Wiggs”  is  as  prominent  in  the 
second  volume  as  she  was  in  the  first.  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  of 
London,  says  that  he  considers  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch”  the  best  American  book  of  recent  times  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  play. 

Andrew  C.  Wheeler,  a  valuable  contributor  to  the  Critic, 
died  on  the  tenth  of  March.  He  wrote  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  essays  that  The  Critic  has  ever  printed  and 
signed  to  them  the  name  J.  P.  Mowbray.  As  “Nym 
Crinkle,”  Mr.  Wheeler  was  the  best  known  dramatic  critic 
of  his  day  in  New  York,  that  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 


ago. 
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A  first  book  which  is  arousing  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
interest  in  California  is  Mrs.  Fremont  Older  s  The  Social¬ 
ist  and  the  Prince.”  Mrs.  Older  is  by  birth  a  Syracuse 
woman.  She  is  the  wife  of  the  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin.  She  is  now  at  work  on  a  second 
novel,  which  has  been  accepted  for  early  publication. 

The  death  from  pneumonia  following  influenza  of  Miss 
Ellen  Bayly,  better  known  as  uEdna  Lyall,”  removes,  it 
not  a  great  novelist,  one  who  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of 
popularity,  especially  with,  women  novel  readers.  She  be-  . 
gan  to  write  when  a  school-girl.  Some  ot  her  books  are . 
“In  the  Golden  Days,”  uTheir  Happiest  Christmas,”  “To 
Right  the  Wrong,”  “The  Story  of  a  Singer,”  “In  Spite  of 
All”  and  “The  Hinderers.” 

Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  the  well  known  Shaksperean  scholar, 
now  visiting  the  United  States,  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  associate  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  in  editing  the  great 
“Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”  His  latest  book  is  a 
“Biography  of  Queen  Victoria,”  which  is  not  merely  a  biog¬ 
raphy,  but  has  a  definite  historical  value. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  has  just  completed  a  new  juven¬ 
ile  volume  of  thirty-four  “True  Bird  Stories  from  my  Note 
Books,”  in  which  she  tells  of  her  feathered  friend  in  a  way 
most  entertaining  to  children. 

An  Easter  edition,  bound  in  white  and  gold,  containing 
a  photogravure  portrait,  will  give  a  wide  circulation  in  book 
form  to  Bishop  Laurence’s  study  of  Phillips  Brooks.  It 
was  delivered  as  an  address  at  a  commemorative  service 
held  last  January  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  great 
preacher’s  death. 

A  periodical  to  be  published  soon  is  the  Navy  League 
Journal,  which  will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  similar  in  character  to  the 
British  Navy  League  Journal,  and  the  German  Monthly. 
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It  has  been  two  years  since  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s 
“Eleanor”  was  published,  and  now  Messrs.  Harper  announce 
three  editions  of  “Lady  Rose’s  Daughter,”  her  latest  novel. 
One  of  these  editions,  in  two  volumes,  is  limited  to  three- 
hundred  and  fifty  sets,  each  set  autographed  by  the  author. 
The  second  edition  is  in  two  volumes,  and  very  much  like 
the  first,  except  that  it  is  not  autographed,  while  the  third 
is  a  one  volume  edition,  ’with  half  the  number  of  Christy’s 
illustrations.  The  extreme  interest  aroused  by  its  serial 
publication  shows  that  it  will  be  recognized  for  what  it  is. 
Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  “Lady  Rose’s  Daughter.”  In  the  April  number  of 
the  Critic  is  an  article,  “A  Great  Novel”  by  Cornelia  At¬ 
wood  Pratt,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  place  “Lady  Rose’s 
Daughter”  occupies  among  Mrs.  Ward’s  novels,  and  of  the 
position  which  Mrs.  Ward  holds  among  the  novelists  of  the 
present  day. 

“His  Daughter  First,”  the  latest  novel  by  Arthur  Sher¬ 
burne  Hardy,  is  arousing  keen  interest  during  its  serial 
publication  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  It  will  appear  in 
book  form  about  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Extensive  plans  are  being  made  for  the  observance  of 
Emerson’s  one  hundredth  anniversary.  The  Free  Reli¬ 
gious  Association,  of  which  Emerson  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  officers,  will  commemorate  the  centennial  by  devot¬ 
ing  the  principal  session  of  the  annual  convention  in  May, 
to  the  subject  of  “Emerson’s  Religious  Influence.”  The 
The  same  association  has  also  arranged  for  an  Emerson 
Memorial  School,  or  Conference,  to  run  three  weeks,  be¬ 
ginning  July  the  thirteenth.  The  morning  sessions  will  be 
held  in  Concord,  and  the  afternoon  sessions  in  Boston.  His 
birthday  will  be  celebrated  in  Concord  with  addresses  by 
Senator  Hoar,  Col.  Higginson,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and 
others. 
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GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  APRIL,  1903. 


MANAGER’S  NOTICE. 

The  Mkssage  will  be  published  about  the  25th  of  October,  November,  and  Jan¬ 
uary  and  the  25th  of  February,  April  and  May.  All  material  must  be  handed  m 

by  the  15th  of  the  month  of  publication.  .  - 

The  names  of  all  subscribers  will  be  kept  on  our  subscription  books  until  notice  to 

Advertising  rates  made  known  on  application.  All  advertisements  are  due  after 
first  insertion.  CRAVEN.  Business  Manager. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 


The  thinness  of  The  Message  this  month  is  due  to  many 
causes.  First,  the  majority  of  our  girls  have  fallen  victims 
to  that  prevalent  epidemic — spring  fever.  Second,  all 
their  time  and  thoughts  have  been  given  to  Easter  bonnets , 
Commencement  and  the  thought  of  going  home.  Third, 
overwork  in  the  class-room  and  lack  of  mercy  shown  by 
the  Faculty. 

These  are  the  main  troubles  with  which  the  Junior  rep¬ 
resentative  has  had  to  contend  and  these  (few)  have  given 
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her  a  more  serious  realization  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  Editor  while  the  Senior  Editor  has  pulled  hair  and 
trudged  with  that  everlasting  thesis. 


We  would  like  to  ask  our  subscribers  when  they  finish 
reading  The  MESSAGE  to  look  over  our  advertising  pages. 
The  firms  who  advertise’  in  The  Message  represent  the 
leading  firms  in  Greensboro,  and  we  would  like  to  ask  yon 
to  give  them  your  patronage.  They  also  are  the  firms  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  college  and  are  glad  to  help  us  in 
any  way  possible,  and  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  pat¬ 
ronize  those  who  patronize  us.  We  publish  a  list  of  our 
advertisers  this  month  which  we  hope  you  will  take  time 
to  glance  over. 


May  i7th-20th  will  mark  oui  56th  Commencement,  and 
we  are  confident  that  this  will  be  a  grand  success,  while  we 
congratulate  ourselves  on  securing  as  speakers  for  this 
occasion  such  men  of  marked  ability  as  Bishop  W.  W.  Dun¬ 
can,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Rev.  T.  A.  Smoot,  of  Fayette¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Fry,  of  Concord,  N.  C. 

Bishop  Duncan,  who  will  preach  the  Baccalaureate  ser¬ 
mon,  needs  no  introduction  to  Southern  Methodism,  and  we 
are  honored  to  have  with  us  a  man  of  such  distinction  and 
wide  reputation. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Smoot,  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference,  we 
are  sure,  will  give  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  an  excellent  sermon  on 
Sunday  evening.  Mr.  Smoot  was  connected  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  several  years  ago  as  a  professor,  and  G.  F.  C.  is  ever 
ready  to  welcome  him.  The  Association  could  have 
made  no  better  choice. 

Although  we  are  not  fortunate  in  knowing  Rev.  J.  A.  B. 
Fry  as  we  do  Mr.  Smoot,  yet  he  comes  to  us  with  the 
highest  of  recommendations  and  from  the  praise  given  him 
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by  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  the  Alumnse 
does  well  to  be  represented  by  this  influential  man  and  able 

speaker.  _ 

Journalism  in  girls’  schools  of  North  Carolina  is,  stiictly 
speaking,  at  its  beginning,  and  there  lie  before  us  great  and 

glorious  opportunities  for  development. 

Experience  is  the  greatest  of  all  teachers,  so  we  are  told , 
therefore  our  incompetency  in  the  field  of  journalism  is 

perhaps  due  to  our  “newness.” 

Looking  over  the  magazines  published  by  girls’  schools 
in  North  Carolina,  one  first  notices  the  lack  of  good  fiction 
and  real  poetry.  The  cause  of  this  is  perhaps  due  largeiv 
to  the  experiments  of  undergraduates;  scarcely  none  of  om 
girls  attempt  anything  in  story-telling  or  poetiy  before 
entering  college.  Therefore  they  are  merely  “  Freshmen  ” 
in  the  art  and  must  needs  work  through  a  four  years’  course 
before  they  can  satisfactorily  accomplish  anything . 

Again,  the  average  school  girl  is  so  apt  to  fly  away  to 
the  “  land  of  dreams  ”  and  describe  some  sentimental  love 
scene  of  which  she  ( oftentimes )  is  entirely  ignorant,  instead 
of  telling  in  a  bright,  catchy  way  some  incident,  expeii- 
ence,  or  plot  with  which  she  is  perfectly  familiar. 

As  we  often  hear,  “  poets  are  born,  not  made,  and  this 
is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  we  also  hear  that  u  practice  makes 
perfect,”  so  by  diligent  work  and  practice  one  may  greatly 
improve  along  this  line,  and  may  be  inspired  to  give  to  her 
college  paper  that  high  grade  of  verse  which  we  very  sel¬ 
dom  find  in  college  magazines. 

On  a  whole,  the  literary  articles  are  very  creditable  and 
show  that  the  class-room  is  closely  connected,  the  latter 
being  the  secret  of  this  department’s  success. 

As  said  before,  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  but 

if  in  our  attempt  at  journalism  we  merely  arouse  some  of 
our  girls’  minds  to  thoroughly  appreciate  good  hteratiu  ( , 
we  would  have  reached  a  desired  goal. 
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An  intelligent  lady  once  remarked  that  she  feared  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  the  thougth  of  being  duped.  And  to  be 
sure  nothing  is  much  more  pitiable  than  to  see  men  and 
women  with  silly  heads  suffering  the  fate  of  the  crow  and 
his  piece  of  cheese  when  deceived  by  the  fox.  To  this  fate 
many  are  exposed. 

For  a  peril  common  to  our  humanity  is  to  make  of  life 
a  mere  dawdle  until  the  life  currents  stagnate  and  the  brain 
becomes  a  mere  mud-ball  in  the  skull,  wanting  in  all  the 
elements  entering  into  making  effective  men  and  women. 

The  capacity  to  think  for  self  is  delegated  to  some  one 
else,  thus  wooing  a  kind  of  jelly  fish  existence,  without 
sufficient  intensity  for  extracting  the  sweets  of  life  to  feed 
the  soul. 

Nothing  can  better  smooth  the  way  for  such  a  namby- 
pamby  way  of  living  than  to  dream  through  much  of  the 
present  day  output  of  the  press  and  flatter  ourself  that  a 
study  of  literature  is  being  made. 

The  hustling  publishers  announce  the  issue  of  fifty  thous¬ 
and  copies  and  the  paid  reviews  declare  the  book  a  leader 
and  then  it  is  in  order  for  the  “up-to-date”  readers  to  fall 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  buy,  the  elect  women 
of  the  present  day  book-clubs  in  the  van.  To  shun  much 
of  this  trash  and  then  to  read  literature  and  thereby  touch 
the  lives  of  the  great  men  and  women  living  in  these  books 
is  to  secure  real  pleasure  and  genuine  profit. 

Such  association  will,  ere  long,  beget  a  contempt  for  the 
trivial,  the  sordid,  the  superficial. 

These  master  minds  will  secure  a  response  within  our 
own  souls  tending  to  form  life  all  anew,  by  provoking 
thought  and  quickening  the  latent  feelings  of  the  soul’s  low¬ 
est  depths.  These  experiences  are  worth  much  in  life’s 
enrichment. 

To  enter  into  the  harmonies  of  Beethoven  is  like  discov- 
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ering  a  new  world  that  opens  up  more  and  more  beautiful 
the  farther  search  is  made. 

So,  of  the  noble  spirits  of  literature.  To  be  satisfied 
only  with  the  best  means,  culture,  strength  of  mind  and 
nobility  of  soul. 

In  school  no  lesson  should  be  more  thoroughly  learned, 
and  no  habit  more  firmly  fixed  so  as  to  be  carried  over  into 
the  after-life  than  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best. 
And  when  can  a  better  beginning  be  made  than  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  read? 
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The  college  has  recently  enjoyed  visits  from  some  old 
students.  Misses  Bessie  Dunlap,  ’oi,-from  Norwood,  N. 
C.,  and  Margaret  Ormond,  from  Ormondville,  N.  C-,  were 
with  ns  at  Easter-time.  Miss  Mary  Stevens  and  Jennie  B. 
Brent  were  in  the  college  a  short  time.  Miss  May  Davis 
visited  Miss  Nellie  Nelson  a  short  while  ago.  Miss  Katie 
Edwards,  from  Goldsboro,  N.  C.,  spent  some  time  with  us. 
We  were  glad  to  welcome  these  young  ladies  back  to  the 
old  college  and  hope  they  will  come  again  soon. 

What’s  in  a  name?  Miss  Mabel  Heitman,  ’oi,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  change  hers  to  Mrs.  Kirby. 

The  friends  of  Miss  Kate  Pugh,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  were 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ker,  which  took  place  in  February,  but  was  not  made  public 
until  April. 

Miss  Mary  LeGrand,  of  Rockingham,  was  recently  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mr.  Will  Land,  of  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

The  Message  extends  to  these  young  couples  best  wishes 
for  a  long  and  happy  life. 

Mrs.  Robert  Burke,  nee  Effie  Stone,  a  student  of  ’oi,  is 
residing  in  Bessemer  City  at  present. 

Misses  Fannie  Cutler,  Eva  Hood,  Ethel  and  Dollie  Page 
are  at  their  homes,  New  Berne,  Sinithfield  and  Cary,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Misses  Ada  and  Ida  Lee  now  live  in  Ridgeway,  N.  C. 

Miss  Rosa  Humber,  ’99,  is  teaching  music  at  Carthage, 
N.  C.  Miss  Mary  Gibson,  of  the  same  class,  is  teaching- 
music  and  art  at  Farmers  Institute,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Merrie  Richardson,  of  Rutherford,  N.  C.,  is  visiting 
friends  and  relatives  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Miss  Mayfield 
Cole,  a  student  during  ’98-’oi,  now  occupies  a  business  po¬ 
sition  with  the  Connon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Concord,  N.  C. 

Miss  Bessie  Davis,  ’92,  of  Beaufort,  N.  C.,  is  teaching  in 
Hertford,  N.  C. 

We  know  all  of  the  members  of  the  alumnae  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  the  College  Annual  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  L.  A.  Patrick,  of  Danville,  Va.,  the  oldest  graduate 
of  our  college. 

Miss  Lina  Armfield,  of  Monroe,  was  married  a  short  time 
ago  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Hudson.  The  Message  extends  congrat¬ 
ulations. 

The  editors  of  this  department  would  be  glad  to  receive 
communications  from  the  members  of  the  alumnse  at  any 
time.  Both  articles  for  publication  or  letters  containing 
information  concerning  their  seoolxnates,  will  be  highly 
appreciated. 
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The  latest  issue  of  The  Raiidolph-Macon  Monthly  is  a 
creditable  one.  The  essay  on  “Friendship”  is  scholarly 
and  intelligent.  The  article  on  “Poe  As  a  Story  Writer” 
is  instructive  throughout.  Its  style  is  clear  and  pleasant. 
His  best  stories  are  discussed  chronologically  and  many  of 
his  prominent  characteristics  are  portrayed.  The  editor¬ 
ials  are  rather  short  though  well  written.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  so  much  poetry  in  this  magazine. 

The  William  and  Mary  Magazine  for  March  is  by  no 
means  below  its  standard.  The  little  poem  “  Dawn”  on 
the  opening  page  is  beautiful  in  form  and  shows  the  wri¬ 
ter’s  love  for  nature.  As  we  read  “Memories”  we  are  car¬ 
ried  back  to  the  first  gloomy  days  and  weeks  spent  in  col¬ 
lege.  This  magazine  is  lacking  in  fiction,  but  the  editor¬ 
ials  and  other  departments  are  carefully  edited,  and  some¬ 
what  atone  for  this  deficiency. 

In  The  Pine  and  Thistle  we  find  a  number  of  short 
stories.  “Extracts  from  the  Essays  on  Horace”  is  the 
deepest  and  most  scholarly  article  in  the  magazine. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  as  one  of  our  Exchanges  The 
Collegian ,  which  is  published  by  the  Literary  Societies  of 
Louisburg  Female  College.  Congratulations  are  due  on 
the  first  issue,  and  we  wish  that  it  may  have,  in  the  future, 
much  success. 

The  April  number  of  The  Wake  Forest  Student  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  issue.  It  opens  with  a  very  good  poem,  “Afo’  de 
Wall.”  The  article  on  the  “Beginning  of  the  English 
Drama  ”  is  well  gotten  up.  It  shows  that  time  and  study 
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have  been  put  on  the  subject  and  have  made  it  very  inter¬ 
esting.  “  Hunting  a  Husband  ”  is  short  but  rich.  “  The 
Blacksmith’s  Son  ”  is  a  gentle,  readable  little  story.  'I  he 
treatise  on  u  Browning  as  a  Monologuist,”  and  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  “  Confederate  Congress  ”  are  two  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  magazine.  The  author  has  taken  special 
pains  in  getting  up  the  u  Confederate  Congress,”  and  has 
given  us  some  valuable  points  in  history. 

The  following  exchanges  are  found  on  our  table  :  The 
Normal,  Statesville  College  Magazine ,  The  Trinity  Arch¬ 
ive,  The  Guilford  Collegian ,  New  England  Conservatory 
Magazine ,  William  and  Mary  College  Magazine,  University 
of  N  C.  Magazine,  The  Emory  and  Henry  Era,  The  Wake 
Forest  Student,  The  Collegian,  The  Cadet,  Red  and  White, 
Barnard  Bulletin,  Smith  College  Monthly ,  Pine  and  This¬ 
tle,  High  School  Gazette,  Clemson  College  Chronicle,  Hamp¬ 
den  Sidney  Magazine,  The  Messenger,  Randolph- Macon 
Monthly  and  Wofford  College  Journal. 
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Said  one  senior  to  another, 

As  the  two  strolled  down  the  hall, 

“When  we’re ’gone  how  will  this  College 

Ever  get  along  at  all  ?  ”  — Exchange. 

On  the  evening  of  March  26th  the  play  “  Rebecca’s  Tri¬ 
umph”  was  given  in  the  college  chapel  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  Rachel  Sims,  our  efficient  elocution  teacher.  The 
play  was  a  decided  success  and  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
our  annual.  Music  for  the  occasion  was  furnished  by  the 
Glee  Club. 

The  following  young  ladies  spent  Easter  at  home  :  Misses 
Annie  Miller,  Frances  Jones,  Lena  Grimes,  Emma  School- 
field,  Mertie  Conatzer.  They  reported  a  grand  time. 

On  Easter  Monday  our  beloved  president,  Mrs.  Robert¬ 
son,  gladdened  the  hearts  of  her  girls  by  taking  them  out 
on  a  picnic  to  Guilford  battlegrouud.  Although  there 
were  several  showers  the  day  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and 
Col.  Morehead  made  it  more  enjoyable  by  pointing  out  and 
explaining  the  more  prominent  spots  of  interest.  While 
looking  on  this  held,  where  so  many  of  our  brave  forefa¬ 
thers  forfeited  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of  our  country,  and 
listening  to  the  words  of  this  man  who  was  himself  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  civil  war,  we  could  easily  imagine  those  hills 
covered  with  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle.  Not  many  of 
the  girls  will  soon  forget  this  historic  place  since  so  much 
has  happened  here  which  has  had  all  influence  upon  the 
government  of  our  country. 

One  evening,  the  second  week  of  March,  we  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  attend  a  mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Greensboro, 
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held  in  the  opera  house,  to  consider  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  should  accept  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie’s  offer  of 
$30,000  for  the  public  library.  Several  able  speeches  were 
made  during  the  evening  and  the  public  showed  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  offer  by  accepting. 

The  G.  F.  C.  girls  attended  the  concert  given  by  the  U. 
N.  C.  Glee  Club  at  the  normal  the  22nd  of  March.  The 
music  rendered  was  especially  fine  and  such  as  appeals  to 
the  hearts  of  college  girls.  The  University  may  congratu¬ 
late  itself  upon  possessing  such  a  splendid  Glee  Club. 

Our  popular  secretary,  Miss  Dozier,  has  been  absent  from 
her  post  of  duty  for  the  past  week.  She  went  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.  We 
wish  for  her  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

The  Emerson  and  Irving  Literary  Societies  met  Satur¬ 
day  night.  The  programmes  were  carried  out  with  the 
usual  ability.  The  programme  of  the  Irving  Society  was  a 
little  unusual,  being  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  the 
hall  of  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Robertson.  The  speech  of  the 
evening  was  made  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Crawford,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  from  the  president  of  the  society,  Miss  Day- 
vault. 

Every  one  is  busy  now,  preparing  for  that  happy  occas¬ 
ion  Commencement.  Many  of  the  girls  are  exercising 
their  vocal  organs  to  the  uttermost,  getting  ready  the 
exquisite  melodies  which  are  sure  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
fastidious  listener.  The  Seniors  have  at  last  finished 
those  wonderful  creations  of  reality  and  imagination,  the 
theses,  and  now  their  minds  are  at  rest  and  their  thoughts 
once  more  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  things  of  earth, 
of  which  dress  forms  the  greater  part. 
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To  the  New  Year. 

CORA  V.  SMOOT. 

You  come,  never  telling  us  what  you  bring 
Of  struggle,  of  bliss  or  annoy  ; 

Yet,  while  there’s  a  past  to  which  we  might  cling, 

Ere  the  doors  wide  open  to  you  we  fling — 

As  we  hear  the  bells  which  tell  of  you,  ring, 

We  welcome  you  in,  with  joy. 

For  over  again  we’re  list’ning,  New  Year, 

To  the  old,  old  story  that’s  new, — 

Of  the  Babe  and  the  angels — Sweet  and  clear 
Comes  the  “  Peace  on  earth ’’—there  is  naught  to  fear— 
We’re  strong  for  whatever  may  come,  as  we  hear 
It  is  thus  we  can  welcome  you. 
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The  Dramatic  Poetry  of  Stephen  Phillips. 

LETITIA  EVANS. 

THE  English  poetic  drama  has  for  two  centuries  or 
more  been  crushed  beneath  the  Shaksperian  ideal. 
Poets  have  tried  to  write  like  Shakspere,  and  critics 
have  urged  them  on,  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that 
while  his  master  was  for  all  time,  his  form  and  his  tech¬ 
nique  were  of  his  own  age  and  no  other.  Shakspere’s 
age  needed  him  to  infuse  permanent  vitality  into  the  meas¬ 
ureless  complications  of  the  drama  of  that  period.  “Shaks¬ 
pere  breathed  upon  chaos,  and  chaos  quivered  into  immor¬ 
tal  life.”  He  surpassed  all  of  his  great  contemporaries,  and 
all  subsequent  attempts  to  imitate  him  have  ended  in  dis¬ 
aster.  The  decay  of  the  drama  began  while  Shakspere 
was  living. 

During  this  period  following  Shakspere’s  supremacy,  in 
which  the  poetic  drama  has  been  struggling  to  reach  a 
mistaken  ideal,  the  voices  of  various  writers  have  been 
heard,  sending  forth  their  unsuccessful  strains  of  dramatic 
verse.  Among  the  first  of  these  were  Ben  Johnson,  Beau¬ 
mont,  Fletcher,  Webster,  and  Chapman.  With  their  exit 
came  the  Civil  War,  when  the  theatres  were  closed  until 
the  Restoration.  The  Restoration  of  the  King  brought 
with  it  a  restoration  of  drama.  The  great  French  dramat¬ 
ists,  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere  were  borrowed  from, 
and  many  of  their  dramas  translated  into  English.  Plots 
for  the  plays  were  taken  from  French  romances,  and  instead 
of  the  blank  verse,  which  Shakspere  had  immortalized, 
rhyme  was  used.  However,  the  spirit  of  the  French  drama 
could  not  be  transplanted  into  England.  The  drama  con¬ 
tinued  during  this  period  in  the  manner  of  Goldsmith  and 
Sheridan,  and  with  Sheridan  the  history  of  the  elder 
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English  drama  closed.  The  representatives  of  the  recent 
English  school  of  poetic  dramatists  are  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  One  writer  speaking  of  this  period  says  :  “The 
few  who  are  bold  enough  to  write  poetry  foi  the  dramatic 
stage  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  and  at  least  deserve  considera¬ 
tion.”  It  was  not  a  dramatic  era,  and  those  who  were  so 
daring  as  to  attempt  the  composition  of  dramatic  poetry 
would  not  have  been  heard  in  the  true  dramatic  period. 
The  novelists  supplemented  the  need  of  a  safety  valve  for 
the  escape  of  extreme  passion,  so  the  drama  was  resigned 
to  the  fireside.  Browning,  the  greatest  representative  of' 
the  dramatic  element  of  that  perod,  was  pronounced  by 
some,  the  greatest  dramatist  since  Shakspere. 

Ever  since  Browning  was  known  to  be  passing  from  the 
scene  of  his  achievements,  critics  have  been  seeking  another 
for  whom  to  sound  their  silver  trumpets  of  praise,  and  this 
search  was  ended,  for  awhile  at  least,  when  in  1896*  Stephen 
Phillips  made  his  debut  in  the  literary  world  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “  Christ  In  Hades.”  It  provided  a  thrill  which 
only  a  mature  new  voice  in  poetry  can  give  when  it  is 
heard  for  the  first  time.  The  very  opening  lines  proclaimed 

a  new  poet, — 

“  Keen  as  a  blinded  man,  at  dawn  awake, 

Smells  in  the  dark,  the  color  odor  of  earth, 

Eastward  he  turns  his  eyes,  and  over  him 
A  dreadful  freshness  exquisitely  breaths,”— 

and  every  successive  passage  confirmed  the  fact.  “  Christ 
In  Hades  ”  was  followed  by  a  collection  called  “  Poems,” 
in  1897,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  “  Marpessa.”  “  Mar' 
pessa  ”  was  said  to  be  the  most  supremely  beautiful  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  classical  subject  since  Keats,  and  certainly  the 
lovilest  love  poem  of  the  time.  Phillips  revealed  a  tinge 
of  nature  in  the  introduction  of  his  characters  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  little  poem  : 
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“  So  when  the  long  day  that  glideth  without  cloud, 
The  summer  da}7,  was  at  her  blue  deep  hour 
Of  lillies  musical  with  busy  bliss, 

When  every  light  trembled  as  with  excess, 

And  heat  was  frail,  and  every  bush  and  flower 
Was  drooping  in  the  glory  overcome, 

They  three  together  met.  ’  ’ 


What  more  beautiful  tribute  has  been  paid  to  women 
than  that  by  Phillips  in 

“  What  is  the  love  of  men  that  women  seek  it  ? 

In  its  beginning  pale  with  cruelty 
But  having  sipped  of  beauty,  negligent, 

And  full  of  languor  and  distaste  :  for  they 
Seeking  that  perfect  face  beyond  the  world 
Approach  in  vision  earthly  semblances, 

And  touch,  and  at  the  shadows  flee  away  ?  ” 

Scattered  lines  such  as 

“  That  face  that  might  indeed  provoke 
Invasion  of  old  cities.” 

“  All  Asia  at  my  feet  spread  out 
In  indolent  magnificence  of  bloom,” 

and 

“  All  that  tint  and  melody  and  breath 
Which  in  their  lovely  unison  are  thou  ” 

showed  that  Phillips  was  presided  overby  “  a  good  genius  ” 
to  make  beautiful  even  his  writing  done  half  at  random. 
All  of  these  early  poems  not  only  served  to  show  that  Phil¬ 
lips  was  a  born  and  a  trained  poet,  with  the  technique  of 
his  art  as  thoroughly  in  hand  as  any  living  English  poet 
save  Mr.  Swineburne,  but  packed  with  dramatic  imagina¬ 
tion  as  they  were,  showed  that  great  things  in  the  dramatic 
field  could  be  expected  from  him.  If  evidence  of  the  high 
importance  and  significance  of  Phillips  poetry  as  an 
expression  of  his  genius  and  skill  were  needed,  it  is  afforded 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  his  every  work  has  been 
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scanned,  and  the  instant  response  which  his  verse  of 
real  feeling  and  original  power  has  evoked.  The  work  of 
a  man  like  Stephen  Phillips  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
student  of  letters,  to  whom  any  exquisite,  delicate,  or  beau¬ 
tiful  example  of  the  art  of  verse  making  affords  the  highest 
enjoyment,  but  also  to  the  larger  body  of  readers,  whose 
judgement  is  really  decisive  in  the  final  settlement  of  a 
writer’s  place  and  fame. 

The  year  1899  is  a  significant  one  in  the  history  of  the 
English  poetic  drama,  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  Stephen 
Phillips.  The  publication  of  Phillips’  blank  verse  tragedy, 
“  Paola  and  Francesca,”  in  that  year,  marks  a  new  epoch 
in  dramatic  poetry.  Realizing  that  a  deliberate  rebellion 
against  the  Elizabethan  tradition  is  the  best  hope  for  the 
poetic  drama,  and  that  if  poetry,  in  the  future  is  to  speak 
from  the  footlights,  it  must  avoid  the  Elizahethan  tradi¬ 
tion  as  it  would  the  plague,  Phillips  has  not  permitted  him¬ 
self  to  be  bound  down  by  the  mannerism  which  so  griev¬ 
ously  handicapped  such  illustrious  predecessors  of  his  as 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Mr.  Swineburne.  Phillips  him¬ 
self  once  said,  when  speaking  of  a  necessity  for  a  rebellion 
against  the  Shaksperian  ideal,  “  I  have  always  tried  to  act 
up  to  it,  and  enfranchise  myself  from  the  Shaksperian 
ideal,  but  people  can’t  or  won’t  see  that.  They  assume  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  I  am  imitating  Shakspeie,  and  imi¬ 
tating  him  badly.  All  they  know  about  the  poetic  drama 
being  gathered  from  Shakspere,  they  think  every  drama 
that  is  written  in  verse  must  be  judged  by  Shaksperean 
cannons  and  no  other.”  Phillips  has  conceived  that  the 
branch  of  poetic  work  which  has  of  late  been  most  neg 
lected  is  blank  verse,  that  very  different  literary  form  .  in 
which  are  lodged  some  of  the  priceless  treasures  of  English 
literature,  and  has  determined  to  restore  it  to  its  old  dig¬ 
nity  and  variety.  He  is  endeavoring  to  make  the  modern 
drama  literature ;  to  make  it  worthy  not  only  of  being 
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heard  with  all  the  accessories  of  the  play  house,  but  of  be¬ 
ing  read  in  leisure  hours  by  the  homely  light  of  the  imag¬ 
ination.  He  has  served  his  own  historic  apprenticeship, 
and  his  success  is  bound  up,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  with 
his  practicle  knowledge  of  stage  requirements.  Phillips 
has  all  that  acquaintance  with  the  necessities  and  impossi¬ 
bilities  of  stage  movement  which  greater  poets  than  he 
have  utterly  failed  for  the  want  of.  While  he  was  at 
Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  1886,  Mr.  Prank  Benson, 
whose  troupe  supplies  the  English  stage  to-day  with  its 
most  cultivated  and  its  most  academic  actors,  came  to 
Cambridge  with  his  troupe  of  Shaksperean  actors.  Greatly 
inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  the  stage,  the  student  per¬ 
suaded  Mr.  Benson  to  take  him  on  probation,  and  he  bade 
farwell  to  the  University  after  one  year  of  study,  never  to 
return.  He  continued  with  the  Benson  troupe  six  years, 
so  he  must  have  been  fairly  presentable.  He  excelled  in 
one  part,  and  singular  enough,  it  was  the  one  which  Shak- 
spere  is  known  to  have  played,  and  was  said  to  be  “  the 
top  of  his  performance.”  This  was  the  Ghost  in  “  Ham¬ 
let,”  which  Phillips  acted  with  a  dignity  so  awful  that  he 
was  called  before  the  curtain,  a  distinction  believed  to  be 
in  that  role,  unparalleled.  The  dignity  and  aloofness  which 
made  the  character  of  Hamlet’s  father  especially  attractive 
to  the  young  actor,  find  constant  expression  in  the  poet’s 
stately  and  beautiful  blank  verse.  After  leaving  Benson’s 
company  in  1892,  he  devoted  himself  more  and  more 
intently,  to  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  song,  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  Greeks  and  to  Milton,  and  the  result  of  this 
study  is  imprinted  upon  his  writings.  There  is  no  effort 
to  deal  with  any  but  the  superficial  aspects  of  life  and  pas¬ 
sion  in  Phillips’  plays,  and  he  confines  himself  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree,  to  the  obvious  characteristics  of  emotion.  It 
is  these  which  most  appeal  to  the  modern  play  goer,  and 
when  Phillips  succeeds  in  pleasing  alike  the  seeker  after 
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delicate  literary  sensations,  and  the  average  sensual  person, 
he  achieves  a  remarkable  triumph  of  tact.  He  is  little  of 
an  innovator,  for  his  genius,  except  in  its  tact  and  adroit¬ 
ness,  is  entirely  conservative  and  reproductive. 

Although  only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  has  been  writing 
only  nine  years,  Stephen  Phillips  has  produced  four  poetic 
dramas,  the  two  most  representative  of  which  are  “  Paola 
and  Francesca,”  and  “  Herod.”  When  “  Paola  and  Fran¬ 
cesca  ”  appeared,  the  complacency  of  the  critics  was  so  uni¬ 
versal  that  it  was  almost  alarming.  The  Quarterly 
Review  and  Edingburgh  Review  competed  which, 
should  praise  soonest  and  loudest  the  work  of  this  very 
young  poet.  “  Paola  and  Francesca  ”  is  a  tragedy,  in  which 
one  of  the  great  love  stories  of  the  world  is  told  again  with 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  with  a  beauty  which  carries  it  at  once 
home  to  the  imagination,  and  lodges  it  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  love  noble  interpretations  of  great  passions.  Mr. 
William  Archer  says  of  it,  “  It  is  a  thing  of  exquisite  poetic 
form,  yet  tingling  from  first  to  last  with  intense  dramatic 
life.  '  Mr.  Phillips  has  achieved  the  impossible.  Sardou 
could  not  have  ordered  the  action  more  skillfully.  Tenny¬ 
son  could  not  have  clothed  the  passion  in  words  of  purer 
lovliness.”  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  Churton  Collins  comes, 
11  It  unquestionably  places  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  first  rank  of 
modern  dramatists  and  of  modern  poetry.  It  does  more  ; 
it  claims  his  kinship  with  the  aristocrats  of  his  art :  with 
Sophocles  and  with  Dante.”  The  world  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
George  Alexander  for  this  piece  of  literature.  Phillips 
had  never  seriously  entertained  the  idea  until  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  suggested  that  he  should  compose  a  romantic  drama 
in  verse,  and  Phillips  has  honored  him  in  its  dedication. 
Dante  has  handled  the  same  episode,  but  with  more  brevity 
and  less  lavish  ornament,  and  Phillips1  inventive  faculty  is 
perhaps  seen  at  its  best  where  he  is  closely  following  and 
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developing  Dante’s  meagre  hints.  The  plot  of  “  Paola  and 
Francesca  ”  is  simple,  there  being  but  one  thread  through¬ 
out,  that  of  Paola’s  wrongful  love  for  Francesca.  There  is 
no  underplot  and  no  minute  development  of  character. 
Phillips’  creed  is,  that  drama  is  not  impossible  without 
these  ;  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  large  and  simple  char¬ 
acter.  He  says,  “Must  it  always  be  subtle  and  complex? 
Is  character  the  only  element  in  the  drama?  Do  not  action 
and  passion  count  for  something?  The  Greeks  thought 
they  did.  Corneille  and  Racine  thought  so.  It  is  no  new 
thing  I  am  attempting.  It  is  a  thing  familiar  to  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  dramatic  literature  beyond  the 
beaten  track  of  Shakspere.  I  seek  after  unity  of  effect, 
where  the  Elizabethans  sought  after  multiplicity.”  “  Paola 
and  Fancesea  ”  is  steeped  in  Greek  dramatic  tradition  in 
its  frank  unfolding  of  the  plot  from  the  very  first.  The 
blind  nurse  does  the  work  of  the  Aeschylean  chorus  in 
early  giving  the  spectator  the  thrill  of  the  coming  and 
fated  horror.  A  sense  of  doom  hurries  the  action,  which 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  marches  with  the  tread  of 
fate.  Paola  voices  this  fate  and  its  results  upon  its  victims 
in 

“  Give  me  in  exchange  some  drug 
That  can  fetch  down  on  us  the  eternal  sleep, 

Anticipating  the  slow  mind  of  God.” 

Phillips  also  follows  the  Greeks,  rather  than  the  Eliza¬ 
bethans,  in  making  the  bloody  catastrophe  take  place  off 
the  stage,  trusting  to  the  reflected  shock  to  the  participants 
as  more  powerful,  artistically,  than  the  brute  strangling  or 
stabbing  in  full  view.  There  is  a  contrast  of  age  and 
youth,  of  strength  and  frailty,  in  the  characters  of  Giovanni 
and  Francesca.  Giovannni  is  the  busy  man  of  the  world 
who  has  passed  into  the  grey  of  life,  ruling  his  subjects 
and  conquering  his  enemies,  while  Francesca 
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“  hath  wondered  up  at  the  white  clouds, 

Hath  just  spread  out  her  hands  to  the  warm  sun, 

Hath  heard  but  gentle  words  and  cloister  sounds,” 

and  “  views  the  windy  world  as  through  glass.”  She 
knows  not  sorrow,  for  nothing  hath  grieved  her  yet 

“  but  ancient  woes 

Sea-perils,  or  some  long-ago  farewell, 

Or  the  last  sunset  cry  of  wounded  kings,” 


and  inquiring 


“  Can  any  tell 

How  sorrow  first  doth  come  ?  Is  there  a  step, 
A  light  step,  or  a  dreamy  drip  of  oars  ? 

Is  there  a  stirring  of  leaves,  or  ruffle  of  wings  ? 
For  it  seems  to  me  that  softly,  without  hand, 
Surely  she  touches  me  !  ” 


It  is  these  two  conflicting  forces  which  produce  the 
strong  passion  in  which  the  play  is  wrapped.  The  theme 
is  one  of  pure  passion,  and  is  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  poetry.  In  a  fit  of  passion  Paola  is  made  to  utter 


“  I  have  fled  from  her  ;  have  refused  the  rose, 
Although  my  brain  was  reeling  at  the  scent. 

I  have  come  hither  as  through  pains  of  death  ; 

I  have  died,  and  I  am  gazing  back  at  life. 

Yet  now  it  were  so  easy  to  return, 

And  run  down  the  white  road  to  Rimini  ! 

And  might  I  not  return  ? 

Those  battlements 

Are  burning  !  they  catch  fire,  those  parapets  ! 

And  through  the  blaze  doth  her  white  face  look  out 
Like  one  forgot,  yet  possible  to  save. 

Might  I  not  then  return  ?  Ah,  no  !  no  !  no  ! 

For  I  should  tremble  to  be  touched  by  her, 

And  dread  the  music  of  her  mere  good-night. 
Howe’er  I  sentinelled  my  bosom,  yet 
That  moment  would  arrive  when  instantly 
Our  souls  would  flash  together  in  one  flame, 

And  I  should  pour  this  torrent  in  her  ear 
And  suddenly  cath  her  to  my  heart. 
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A  drum  ! 

O,  there  is  still  a  world  of  men  for  a  man  ! 

I’ll  lose  her  face  in  flashing  brands,  her  voice 
In  charging  cries  :  I’ll  rush  into  the  war  ! 

I  cannot  go  ;  thrilling  from  Rimini, 

A  tender  voice  makes  all  the  trumpets  mute. 

I  cannot  go  from  her  :  may  not  return. 

O  God  I  what  is  thy  will  upon  ?  Ah  ! 

One  path  there  is,  a  straight  path  to  the  dark. 

There,  in  the  ground,  I  can  betray  no  more, 

And  there  forever  am  I  pure  and  cold. 

The  means  !  No  dagger  blow,  nor  violence  shown 
Upon  my  body  to  destress  her  eyes. 

Under  some  potion  gently  will  I  die  ; 

And  they  that  find  me  dead  shall  lay  me  down 
Beautiful  as  a  sleeper  at  her  feet.” 

A  far  off  taste  of  its  penetrating  lyric  quality  is  given  in 

“  Now  fades  the  last 

Star  of  the  Bast :  a  mystic  breathing  comes  ; 

And  all  the  leaves  once  quivered,  and  were  still. 

It  is  the  first,  the  faint  stir  of  the  dawn. 

So  still  it  is  that  we  might  almost  hear 
The  sigh  of  all  the  sleepers  in  the  world. 

And  all  the  rivers  running  to  the  sea.” 

Phillips  has  blended  poetic  sweetness  with  dramatic 
strength.  “It  is  brief,  poignant,  rapid,  vital,  never  linger¬ 
ing  for  a  moment  over  empty  rhetoric.”  Its  style  is  well 
represented  in 

“  What  can  we  fear,  we  two  ! 

O  God,  Thou  seest  us,  Thy  creatures,  bound 
Together  by  that  law  which  holds  the  stars 
In  palpitating  cosmic  passion  bright  ; 

By  which  the  very  sun  enthralls  the  earth, 

And  all  the  waves  of  the  earth  faint  to  the  moon. 

Even  by  such  attraction  we  two  rush 
Together  through  the  everlasting  years.  ’  ’ 

The  ancient  and  austere  setting  of  the  play,  and  the  deli¬ 
cate  poetry  Phillips  has  thrown  as  a  light  and  beautiful 
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mantle  over  his  stark  tragedy,  rather  destine  it  to  be  a 
work  of  art  enjoyed  and  admired  in  hushed  privacy,  more 
than  in  the  swarming  and  noisy  theatre. 

When  “  Herod  ”  appeared  it  was  at  once  seen  to  be  more 
dramatic  and  less  beautiful  than  “  Paola  and  Francesca. 
The  background  was  changed  from  Italy  to  Judea.  The 
subject  of  Herod  the  Great  has  been  treated  in  English 
several  times  5  by  Gervasse  and  Markham,  in  the  time  of 
Shakespere,  and  later  by  Pordage,  by  Eord  Orrery,  by  Fen¬ 
ton,  and  others,  but  none  of  these  were  in  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful.  Mr.  Beerbohn  Tree  commissioned  Phillips  to  - 
write  a  tragedy  on  this  subject,  so  he  wrote  his  “  Herod  ” 
as  a  star  part  for  Mr.  Tree.  It  was  well  received,  botn  for 
its  literary  and  dramatic  qualities.  It  ran  eighty  perform¬ 
ances  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  London,  where  one  audi¬ 
ence  is  almost  equivalent  to  two  at  an  ordinary  theatre. 
The  morning  after  its  first  appearance,  there  appeared  in 
the  Times'.  “That  Mr.  Phillips  has  the  poet’s  imagi¬ 
nation,  all  who  have  read  1  Paola  and  Prancesca  must 
be  well  aware.  Has  he  the  imagination  of  the  dramatist . 
This  was  the  first  question  raised  by  his  1  Herod,’  and  the 
performance  of  this  tragedy  last  night  leaves  no  doubt 
about  the  answer.  Mr.  Phillips  has  not  only  the  technic, 
the  1  fingering,’  but  also  the  bold,  visualizing  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  dramatist.  Here,  then,  is  a  noble  work  of 
dramatic  imagination,  dealing  greatly  with  great  passion  , 
multicolored  and  exquisitely  musical.  Though  it  is  ‘  lit¬ 
erature  ’  throughout,  it  is  never  the  literature  of  the  closet, 
but  always  the  literature  of  the  theatre,  with  a  rapid  action, 
the  marked  contrasts,  the  fierce  beating  passion,  the  broad 
effects  proper  to  the  theater.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  is  not  only  a  poet,  and  a  rare  poet,  but  that  still 
rarer  thing,  a  dramatic  poet.”  “  Herod”  has  also  enjoyed 
a  wide  reading,  having  been  translated  into  German, 
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French,  Russian,  Italian,  and  Swedish.  It  is  a  tragedy 
with  a  simple  plot,  the  theme  being  that  of  a  weak  soul 
wrought  to  madness  by  a  strong  love, 

“A  tiger’s  fury,  not  the  love  of  man.” 

The  events  of  the  play  occurred  in  Jerusalem  about  the 
time  that  Herod  heard 

“  a  whispering  of  some  new  king, 

A  child  that  was  to  sit  where  he  was  sitting,” 

who  should 

“  charm  and  smoothe,  and  breathe  and  bless, 

The  roaring  of  war  should  cease  upon  the  air, 

Falling  of  tears  and  all  the  voices  of  sorrow, 

And  he  should  take  the  terror  from  the  grave.” 

As  in  u  Paola  and  Francesca  ”  an  unavoidable  fate  seems 
to  be  hovering  over  and  threatening  its  victims  from  the 
very  first,  as  is  shown  in 

‘  ‘  And  all  behind  him  is 
A  sense  of  something  corhing  on  the  world, 

A  crying  of  dead  prophets  from  their  tombs, 

A  singing  of  dead  poets  from  their  graves.” 

The  language  of  “  Herod  ”  is  the  free  utterance  of  simple 
English,  the  note  and  character  of  our  best  literature. 
Echoes  of  lines  found  in  Browning  and  Wordsworth,  and 
imitations  of  Milton  are  mingled  with  the  lines  of  Phillips. 
The  early  poetry  of  Browning  and  Tennyson  gives  no 
more  of  promise  than  lies  in  41  Herod.”  In  the  third  act 
the  “  dramatic  skeleton  is  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood,  utter¬ 
ing  wonderful  human  speech.  The  dramatic  interest  is 
keen  and  subtly  developed,  and  the  quality  of  the  poetry 
fine.”  Take  for  instance  the  speech  of  Herod  when  almost 
maddened : 
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“  Am  I  that  Herod 
Who  builded  yonder  ampitheatre 
Rivalling  Rome  ?  who  lured  into  these  ports 
Wealth  of  the  world,  a  Temple  have  conceived 
That  shall  dispyramid  the  Egyptian  kings  ? 

That  so  have  lived,  wrought,  suffered,  battled,  loved  ? 

I  have  outspanned  life  and  the  worm  of  God, 

Imagining  I  am  already  dead 

Begins  to  prey  on  me.  Am  I  that  Herod  ? 

Then  on  the  instant  let  the  queen  be  brought. 

I’ll  see  her  with  my  eyes  in  flesh  and  blood  ; 

Oh,  nothing  yet  hath  stopped  me  :  to  my  will 
No  limit  hath  been  set.  Summon  the  queen, 

Or  I  will  call  not  earthly  vengence  down. 

I  have  exhausted  earth,  I’ll  fetch  the  lightning 
And  call  on  thunder  like  an  emperor  ! 

And  henceforth  I  discard  Augustus’s  aid  ; 

I’ll  bribe  Jehovah  as  my  new  ally, 

Flatter  the  Holy  One  to  be  my  friend — ” 

“Herod”  shows  that  Phillips  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
those  who  have  given  us  our  permanent  models  of  English 
verse.  One  of  its  most  striking  characteristics  is  the 
fitness  of  its  versification,  although  it  contains  some  un- 
rythmical  verses,  bad  end  pauses,  and  ill  fitting  rythm. 
Many  lines  written  with 

“The  beautiful  ease  of  the  untroubled  gods” 

are  to  be  found  in  it.  Comic  relief  is  vigorously  excluded. 
As  is  characteristic  of  all  of  Phillips’  plays,  there  is  no 
minute  development  of  character.  With  all  of  its  faults 
and  its  admirable  qualities,  Herod  is  without  question,  the 
strongest  of  Phillips’  plays,  and  no  living  English  poet 
could  have,  in  1900,  produced  so  strong  and  fine  a  piece  of 
work. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  performances  of 
u  Herod  ”  in  1901,  and  of  u  Paola  and  Francesca  ”  in  1902, 
will  take  an  interesting  place  in  the  history  of  theatrical 
literature.  Phillips  can  tell  a  story  theatrically,  so  as  to 
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excite  curiosity,  and  lead  it  steadily  forward  to  the  close. 
He  is  fond  of  familiar  types  which  are  consecrated  to 
romantic  ideas  in  the  minds  of  all  cultivated  people,  the 
employment  of  which  in  his  plays,  relieves  them  of  the 
strain  of  following  an  unknown  fable.  Realizing  that 
modern  audiences  will  not  think  after  dinner,  he  presents 
to  them  romatic  images,  rich  costumes,  and  vived  emotions, 
without  offering  to  their  intellects  the  smallest  strain.  The 
fact  that  Phillips  has  placed  himself  more  reservedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  actor  manager  than  the  writers  of  the  old  tra¬ 
dition  did,  adds  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  plays. 

Stephen  Philips  has  succeeded  in  producing  one  of  those 
revivals  of  poetic  drama  which  occur  in  our  history  three 
or  four  times  in  every  century.  He  represents  the  essence 
of  common  sense  applied  to  the  difficult  task  of  reviving 
the  poetic  drama  upon  the  boards  where  it  flourished  until 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  where  it  has  not 
flourished  since.  Eet  him  study  the  poetry  of  those  who 
have  given  us  our  models  for  English  verse  more  and 
more,  getting  fluency  from  Shakespeare,  strength  and  ma¬ 
jesty  from  Milton,  naturalness  from  Wordsworth,  ease  from 
Tennyson,  and  variety  from  Browning,  and  continue  as  he 
has  begun,  we  may  yet  add  another  name  to  the  glorious 
roster  of  English  poets,  in  this  generation. 


The  Answer. 

CSTHER  BRUCE  was  satisfied  with  herself  and  the 
world  generally,  as  she  sat  beneath  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  had  just 
finished  reading.  She  was  happy,  radiantly,  excit¬ 
edly  happy  ;  and  it  showed  itself  in  every  outline  of  her 
clear  cut  features.  She  opened  the  folded  sheets  once 
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more,  and,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  she  understood  the 
full  meaning,  she  read  aloud  from  the  closely  written  pages  . 

“  Your  father  sails  June  1st,  and  will  take  you  with  him. 
He  says,  if  you  desire  to  do  so,  he  will  leave  you  to  pursue 
your  musical  studies.”  The  paper  slipped  from  her  hand, 
lingered  a  moment,  and  then  fluttered  down  to  the  grass 

at  her  feet. 

It  was  early  in  April,  and  out  on  the  college  campus  the 
white  and  crimson  clover  were  beginning  to  smile  and  nod. 
The  wild  violet  and  the  yellow  primrose  were  saluting 
each  other  on  the  bank  of  the  tiny  stream,  which  threaded 
its  way  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  shouts  and  songs  of 
careless  joy  of  the  school  girls  mingled  with  the  murmur¬ 
ing  of  the  evening  air,  and  the  setting  sun  threw  a  sheet  of 
splendor  across  the  narrow  passes  of  the  hills  already  filling 

with  twilight. 

Life  to  this  girl,  upon  whose  mind  and  form  nature  had 
laid  her  finest  stamp  of  beauty,  was  filled  with  the  poetry 
of  happiness. 

As  she  closed  her  eyes  and  floated  away  on  a  dream 
voyage,  ideas  came  and  passed  in  crowds  without  shape, 
and  she  murmured  a  stanza  of  the  Tampa  Robin, 

“  The  robin  laughed  in  the  orange  tree  ; 

Ho,  windy  North,  a  fig  for  thee, 

While  breasts  are  read  and  wings  are  bold 
And  green  trees  wane  as  globes  of  gold, 

Time’s  scythe  shall  reap  but  bliss  for  me, 

Sunlight,  song  and  the  orange  tree.” 

The  sound  of  voices,  from  the  window  above  her  reached 
her,  and  the  words  of  the  speakers  fell  upon  her  ear  with 
perfect  distinctness.  So  absorbed  was  she  in  her  revery 
that  they  brought  no  meaning  to  her,  until  she  caught  the 
sound  of  her  own  name.  Unconciously  she  hushed  the 
jubilant  beating  of  her  heart,  to  catch  what  was  being  said, 
as  she  recognized  the  voice  of  her  President,  as  he  said  . 
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u  Yes,  Esther  Bruce  has  been  with  us  for  four  years. 
We  have  trained  the  body  and  the  mind, — we  havn’t 
touched  the  soul.  God  has  given  an  exquisite  case  for  a 
perfect  soul.  When  the  Master  touches  the  keys,  what  a 
world  of  melody  and  harmony  will  come  forth.” 

The  reply  came  from  her  music  master  : 

“Yes,  Dr.  Holbrook,  you  are  right.  *  Her  music  is  bril¬ 
liant,  and  often  when  she  plays,  I  am  reminded  of  the  tones 
of  a  mighty  organ,  whose  notes  should  be  full  and  complete 
— but  its  diapason  needs  one  tone.  Her  musical  nature, 
one  might  say,  was  written  in  the  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh.” 

The  speakers  passed  on,  but  the  current  of  Esther’s 
thought  suddenly  changed,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with 
wondering  questionings.  “  The  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh  !  ”  What  did  Prof.  Starr  mean  ?  Was  it  true  that 
she  needed  a  soul  to  interpret?  Was  the  harmonic 
nature  of  her  music  always  to  be  ambiguous  and  unstable, 
— melody  without  modulation  ?  What  was  the  soul  ?  How 
could  she  awaken  it  ?  What  must  she  do  ? 

She  stooped  to  pick  up  the  letter  which  had  given  her 
so  much  joy — but  now  the  very  rattle  of  it  seemed  to  mock 
her.  She  slowly  and  quietly  joined  the  throng  of  merry, 
laughing  girls  as  they  crowded  into  the  long  dining  room 
for  supper.  Generally,  her  wit  and  piquancy  formed  the 
the  charm  of  the  hour.  Her  vivacity  overflowed  with  the 
exuberance  which  belonged  to  this  child  of  genius,  but 
to-night  she  was  only  passive,  dreamy,  haunted  with  imag- 
ation,  stirred  with  new  thoughts  that  came  in  manifiold. 

That  night  as  she  sat  in  her  room  preparing  the  next 
day’s  lessons,  her  mind  was  filled  with  a  feeling  of  longing 
and  unrest  that  was  foreign  to  her  nature.  Hitherto,  her 
work  had  been  only  pleasure,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  but 
laying  the  stepping  stones  of  a  triumphant  success  that 
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was  to  come  to  her  later  in  life.  Mechanically,  she  took 
up  her  Psychology.  As  her  eys  fell  upon  the  lesson,  her 
pulse  quickened  and  her  mind,  once  more  boyant  with 
vigor,  was  soon  forgetful  of  outward  surroundings.  The 
subject  that  filled  her  with  such  intense  interest  was  the 
relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body.  It  was  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  that  riveted  her  attention.  “  In  man  the  body  is 
the  condition  of  the  soul,”  she  read,  and  eagerly  she  ran 
over  page  after  page,  seeking  an  answer  to  her  question. 
The  chapter  was  finished,  and  as  she  summed  up  what  she 
had  been  able  to  formulate  from  her  study,  she  wrote : 

“  There  are  three  forms  of  physical  manifestation  of  the 
soul,  the  intellect ,  the  sensibility ,  and  the  will.  There  is 
no  partitive  division  of  the  soul,  it  is  an  indivisible  unit.” 
She  paused  a  moment  and  then  added,  “what  is  the  soul?” 
One  by  one  each  lesson  for  the  morrow  was  carefully  pre¬ 
pared.  There  remained  one  more  task  and  one  which  she 
dreaded  more  than  all,  because  she  felt  so  unprepared  to 
do  it  justice.  The  class  had  finished  the  study  of  Para¬ 
celsus  and  at  the  next  recitation  there  was  to  be  a  general 
discussion  of  certain  thoughts  suggested  by  the  poem. 
The  subject  was  :  “  The  study  of  a  soul.”  Slowly  and 

reluctantly  she  began  her  analysis,  and  as  she  brought  out 
the  different  characteristics  of  the  man,  she  felt  that  she 
was  laying  bare  her  own  ideals,  aspirations  and  motives. 
As  she  read  over  her  notes,  she  commented  on  each  one 
and  after  she  had  finished  one  could  easily  find  the  index 
to  her  thoughts  by  reading  : 

“Ambition  and  desire  for  knowlege  filled  his  soul.” 

(This  could  be  written  of  me). 

He  wearied  himself  in  vain.  (So  have  I). 

He  was  incapable  of  great  depth  of  affection.  (Am  I? ) 

His  pursuit  of  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  more  of 
passion  than  of  purpose.  (Is  mine  ? ) 
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He  didn’t  know  himself.  (Neither  do  I  ?  ) 

His  idea  of  love  was  artistic  appreciation.  (What  is 

mine  ? ) 

He  failed  in  his  highest  aim,  and  learned  wisdom  when 
the  time  and  how  to  use  it  were  gone.  (I  know  that  God 
who  guides  the  birds,  will  guide  me).” 

She  bowed  her  head  on  her  arms  through  very  weariness 

> 

of  mind. 

The  room  had  been  very  quiet,  but  the  stillness  was 
soon  broken  by  her  room-mate  who  spoke :  u  Ksther,  do 
explain  this  to  me.  Kach  member  of  the  class  has  to  give 
the  interpretation  of  some  special  lines,  and  these  are 
mine : 

‘  From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.’  ” 

Again  the  same  thought  under  a  different  name  con¬ 
fronted  her,  and  as  she  endeavored  to  explain  the  compass 
of  the  open  diapason,  full,  sonorous  and  majestic,  the  gen¬ 
uine  organ  tones ;  the  stopped  diapason,  which  gave  the 
flute  tones,  something  of  the  meaning  of  her  master  came 
to  her.  Yes,  her  music  was  that  of  the  stopped  diapason, 
wooden — and  gave  the  flute  tones  only.  Would  she,  could 

she,  develop  the  full  diapason  ? 

When,  where  and  under  what  circumstances  would 
this  development  come,  when  she  would  pass  from  har¬ 
mony  to  harmony,  through  all  the  notes,  when  the  key¬ 
note,  being  struck,  it  would  sound  not  only  the 

octave  below  but  the  one  above  also  ? 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  she  sat  by  the  window  and 
looked  out,  far  out  into  space,  but  the  beauty  of  the  nignt 
had  no  conscious  effect  upon  her.  However,  the  calm  of 
the  mystic  hush  of  midnight  insensibly  stole  over  her. 
She  longed  for  her  mother,  she  felt  that  in  telling  her  of 
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all  that  burdened  her  mind,  she  could  shift  the  responsibil¬ 
ity.  She  made  her  decision,  she  would  remain  at  home. 

It  is  so  natural,  when  seperated  from  our  loved  ones,  and 
the  heart  is  troubled  to  sit  at  the  window  and  yearn  for 
them  ;  presently,  you  have  gone  out  from  yourself — away 
beyond  the  hills,— the  clouds— carrying  your  trouble  with 
you  and  ere  you  are  aware,  it  slips  from  you. 

The  next  morning  she  wrote : 

“  Dear  Litter  Mother 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  home  this  summer,  I  have  been  from  you  so 
long,  that  I  want  you  to  become  acquainted  with  your  daughter.  There 
has  always  been  a  subtle  link,  sympathetic,  kindly  and  harmonious, 
between  us,  and  I  long  to  renew  the  days  of  my  childhood.  Dearest, 
your  girlie  needs  you  more  than  she  needs  the  masters. 

A  quiet  peacefulness  came  to  her  then,  though  she  had 
not  yet  had  an  answer  to  her  question.  Will  wTe  ever  learn 
how  it  is,  that  not  beyond  the  stars,  or  beneath  the  deeps, 
are  the  answers  to  life’s  questions  5  but  that  the  word  and 
the  gift  are  near,  even  in  the  mouth  and  heart  that  are 
thirsting  and  beseeching. 

*  *  *  * 

Months  lost  themselves  into  years.  Esther  had  ceased 
to  ask,  u  what  is  the  soul  ?  ”  She  had  found  much  to 
claim  both  heart  and  hands.  Often  the  body  was  weary, 
and  anxious  fears  troubled  her,  as  one  by  one  she  took  up 
the  burdens  which  a  delicate  mother  found  too  heavy.  As 
she  slipped  these  to  her  own  shoulders,  these  loving  ser¬ 
vices  formed  the  only  thread  of  melody  that  played  through 
the  overture  of  her  young  life.  As  she  ministered  day  by 
day  to  the  various  wants  of  the  household,  her  heart  sang  in 
low,  sweet  strains  a  song  of  joy  and  contentment.  It  may 
have  been  only  a  diatonic  melody,  without  modulation, 
but  it  ever  returned  to  its  original  note — unselfish  love.  It 
was  Christmas  morning,  she  was  to  play  in  the  place  of 
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the  regular  organist,  and  Dr.  Holbrook  was  to  preach  the 
sermon.  As  she  stood  before  the  window,  she  wondered  if 
he  would  find  her  changed.  Her  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  morning  of  her  graduation  and  she  recalled  the  closing 

words  of  his  address  to  the  class : 

u  Thoughts  generate  feeling  ;  character  can  only  grow  by 
what  it  feeds  upon ;  if  you  take  only  divine  thoughts,  your 
life  will  be  one  grand  symphony — complete,  full  and 
melodious.”  She  was  conscious  that  her  aspirations  were 
not  what  they  were  in  the  years  that  lay  behind  her.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  she  possessed  the  qualities  which  were  essen¬ 
tial  for  her  higher  success,  with  earnestness  of  purpose  she 
had  striven  to  have  only  divine  thoughts,  looking  ever  to 

the  Great  Exemplar  as  her  guide. 

The  services  were  filled  with  deep  earnestness  and  power. 
As  Esther  took  her  place  to  play  the  last  hymn— u  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,”  her  heart  was  filled  with  joy 
and  happiness.  She  was  mistress  of  music  almost  by 
nature,  and  the  rich  cadences  and  modulations  that  poured 
from  the  keys  stirred  the  hearts  of  her  hearers  with  such 
beauty  and  depth  of  feeling,  as  they  had  never  felt  before. 
The  notes  were  like  secrets  of  harmony  treasured  for  her 
touch  alone.  Her  masters  had  been  the  prophets,  and  in 
her  rapturous  study  she  had  learned  the  truth.  Their 
truths  might  yet  be  hidden,  but  their  genius  shone  forth 
from  her  awakened  soul  that  morning,  and  her  old  ques¬ 
tion  was  hushed  forever,  for  she  had  received  her  answer. 

Never  had  Dr.  Holbrook  been  so  deeply  moved,  and  as 
Esther  came  down  the  aisle  to  greet  him,  he  met  her  with 
outstretched  hands  as  he  said,  “  My  child  the  master  has 
swept  the  keys  of  a  human  soul  and  he  has  found  every 
tone  responsive  and  harmonious.  Dike  the  angels  of  old, 
I  can  sing  the  old  song  with  a  fuller  appreciation  than 
ever.  ‘  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,’  for  to  you  has  been 
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revealed  the  height,  depth  and  breadth  of  unmeasured  love, 
which  comes  not  for  the  asking,  but  is  given  as  the  reward 
of  faith,  hope  and  courage.” 

That  night  Esther  made  only  one  entry  in  her  diary. 
It  was  this  : 

“  Knowledge  isn’t  sufficient,  but  all  strivings  of  the  hu¬ 
man  soul,  however  weak  and  miserable,  are  intrinsically 
precious,  and  the  guiding  principle  of  life  is  love,  which 
will  grow  in  power  and  beauty  as  it  is  strengthened  by 
knowledge.” 
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IT  WAS  at  the  close  of  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  August,  1347. 
The  sun  smote  the  earth  with  its  fierce  heat.  The 
small  settlement  of  huts,  which  surrounded  the 
town  of  Calais,  looked  desolate,— no  sign  of  life 
showed  itself  in  the  camp.  The  soldiers  were  resting  after 
a  hard  day’s  work.  For  many  months  they  had  beseiged 
the  little  town  and  now  it  had  surrendered.  On  the  mor¬ 
row,  six  of  its  bravest  men  were  to  give  up  their  lives  in 
response  to  the  terms  demanded  by  Edward. 

There  was  a  quiet  hush  over  all  nature.  In  the  shad- 
owey  solitary  valley,  there  stood  the  old  monastery  of  Ea 
Trappe,  where  a  few  of  the  aged  and  infirm  women  and 
children,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  city,  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  monks.  No  lonelier,  nor  more  desolate 
place  could  have  been  selected  than  this,  for  the  trappists’ 
brotherhood.  Over  the  quiet  harbor  where  Edward’s  fleet 
had  been  stationed,  and  across  the  fields  of  the  woody  crests 
the  sound  of  the  vesper  bells  rang  out  clear  in  the  evening 
air. 

With  a  measured  and  quiet  step  a  solitary  figure  was 
seen  to  leave  the  central  hut  and  make  its  way  towards  the 
monastery.  He  paused  upon  the  brow  of  a  small  hill, 
and  folding  his  arms,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  he 
had  started  elsewhere.  He  was  not  a  monk,  however,  his 
was  not  the  face  of  a  saint,  there  were  no  subtile  lines  that 
betokened  any  spirituality  within.  He  stood  there  tall, 
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sinewy,  supple,  grave,  bareheaded  under  the  open  sky, 
clad  in  his  battle  array. 

So  profound  was  his  meditation  that  he  was  unconscious 
of  the  footfall  of  another,  but  he  felt  the  presence  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  person.  He  looked  up  and  a  smile  passed  over  his 
stearn  features  as  he  recognized  the  loved  face  of  his 
beautiful  Queen.  Awhile  they  stood  there  in  silence,  and 
then  she  talked  to  him  of  the  events  of  that  day,  and  of 
how  soon  they  would  be  able  to  return  to  England. 

A  wild  rose  bloomed  nearby,  it  raised  itself  softly  in 
the  midst  of  its  elegant  foliage  surrounded  by  numerous 
other  flowers  of  the  same  hue.  It  had  sported  with  the 
breeze  which  fanned  her,  decked  herself  with  the  dewdrop, 
which  had  impearled  her,  and  smiled  upon  the  Sun,  which 
caused  the  expansion  of  her  beautiful  form.  Queen  Phil- 
lippa  saw  the  rose  and  smiled.  She  passed  quickly  to  the 
bush  and  soon  she  had  plucked  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
woven  them  into  a  chaplet.  Approaching  Edward  she 
said  :  “  My  Lord,  my  King,  my  Husband,  I  give  you  the 

only  thing  we  have  in  abundance  in  this  desolated  region. 
You  can  but  reap  what  you  have  sown.  The  rose  is  the 
symbol  of  hope  as  well  as  of  beauty.  I  would  that  I  had 
the  thyme  to  mingle  with  it,  and  then  with  the  quality  of 
gentleness  in  all  actions  I  would  bid  my  Knight  go  forth 
and  conquer  every  foe.  Let  me  crown  you,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  rose:  ‘'May  you  be  pleased  and  your  sor¬ 
rows  mine.’  ” 

King  Edward  kneeled  and  bowed  his  bare  head  and 
received  his  wreath.  As  he  rose,  he  folded  her  in  his  arms 
and  imprinted  a  loving  kiss  upon  the  beautiful  lips  and 

said : 

“  My  Queen,  you  may  place  a  hundred  handfuls  of  fra¬ 
grant  herbs  and  flowers  before  the  nightingale,  yet  he  wishes 
not  in  his  constant  heart,  for  more  than  the  sweet  breath 
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of  his  beloved  rose.  Just  so,  hereafter,  the  rose  shall  ever 
be  a  reminder  of  thy  gentleness,  aimiableness,  charity  and 
above  all,  love.  Thou  art  to  me  the  Angel  of  all  good 
gifts.” 

The  morning  sun  of  August  4th,  rose  clear  and  fair. 
Six  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Calais  had  been  lead  forth 
barefoot,  with  ropes  around  their  necks,  and  had  delivered 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  Edward  for  execution.  Eus¬ 
tace  de  Pierre,  who  had  been  the  first  to  volunter,  stood  a 
little  apart  from  his  five  companions.  Bold  and  resolute 
he  was,  a  brave  and  dauntless  spirit — no  muscle  quivered 
neither  did  his  countenance  change  when  the  relentless 
King  gave  orders  for  immediate  death. 

Sir  Walter  Manny  stepped  forward  that  he  might  deliver 
the  prisoners  to  the  officers,  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
Queen  Phillippa,  who  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  king.  “  Oh,  Sire,  but  yester  eve,  I  in  tender 
mood,  crowned  you  with  the  chaplet  which  it  has  pleased 
you  to  wear  to-day  in  place  of  your  real  crown.  I  regret¬ 
ted  the  absence  of  thyme ,  now  I  would  place  the  crocus. 
A  slight  infusion  of  it  is  agreeably  stimulating,  but  if  taken 
to  excess  it  produces  madness.  Surely,  surely,  somewhere 
you  have  partaken  of  this  plant.  To-day  thou  art  not  my 
knight,  and  I  am  but  a  poor  suppliant  begging  her  king 
for  the  lives  of  the  noble  and  courageous.” 

“  Peace,  Philippa,  thy  prayer  is  answered,  thy  Knight  is 
still  thine  own,”  and  taking  the  chaplet  from  his  own 
brow,  he  placed  it  on  that  of  Sir  Eustace  de  Pierre,  saying 
as  he  did  so,  “Wear  it  for  a  year,  for  love  of  me.” 

It  has  been  said,  that  Edward  had  the  crocus  introduced 
into  England,  and  kept  a  plant  near  him  as  a  reminder  of 
the  sweet  lesson  of  forgiveness  and  mercy  he  had  learned 
at  the  Siege  of  Calais. 
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The  Captain’s  Story, 

R.  RONE,  ’06. 

y^^HNTIvEMEN,  it  was  one  of  the  stormiest  nights 

|  I  I  have  ever  seen,  which  I  spent  with  two  com. 
panions  in  a  log  cabin  on  a  rugged  mountain  in 
Western  North  Carolina.” 

The  men  who  were  grouped  around  the  fires  settled 
themselves  expectantly,  for  Captain  Feree  always  inter- 

jv 

ested  them. 

u  It  was  the  third  year  of  the  Civil  War,  and  I  had  been 
ordered  to  capture  two  deserters.  As  you  know,  at  this 
time,  men  were  very  scarce  in  the  South,  and  the  women 
and  children  at  home  were  having  hard  times. 

“  These  two  men  had  deserted  on  the  ground,  that  they 
had  to  go  home  and  protect  their  families.  They  had 
been  traced  as  far  as  the  mountains,  and  as  I  was  reared 
under  their  very  shadows,  I  knew  every  turn  and  hollow 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  So  I  was  detailed  to  catch 
them.  Taking  two  young  men  with  me,  I  followed  the 
trail  for  a  week,  and  at  last  had  located  them. 

“  They  were  hiding  in  a  narrow  defile  with  precipitous 
sides,  and  were  only  waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
escape  into  Tennessee. 

“  They  could  not  have  selected  a  more  favorable  place  for 
hiding.  Just  here,  the  country  is  particularly  wild  and 
rugged, — with  great  scraggly  mountains  that  rise  almost 
perpendicularly,  and  almost  as  difficult  to  climb  as  a  thun¬ 
der  head. 

“  Ordering  one  of  the  men  to  saddle  the  horses,  I  stepped 
to  the  door  and  stood  looking  out.  The  night  was  terrible. 
Overlapping  edges  of  great  banks  of  clouds,  that  could  be 
seen  when  the  sudden  darting  flashes  of  lightning  showed 
them,  hung  like  a  heavy  pall  over  the  hills.  Back  and 
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forth,  from  cloud  to  cloud,  leaped  the  wild  flame,  and  the 
deep  bass  of  the  thunder  reverberated  and  rolled  between 
them,  and  the  echoing  peals  swelled  louder  and  louder. 
All  around,  this  seething  mass  sunk  lower  and  enveloped 
us  in  its  awful  darkness.  The  rain  came  down  in  a  blind- 
ing  sheet. 

u  Surely  it  was  not  my  duty  to  go  out  in  such  a  storm  and 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances.  I  was  not  the  man 
to  give  up  easily.  I  had  been  in  too  many  tight  places, 
and  I  was  pretty  confident  that  the  two  men  would  take 
just  such  a  night  as  this  to  escape.  The  man  came  up 
with  the  horses.  I  had  decided  that  I  would  risk  it,  but 
was  unwilling  that  my  two  companions  should  undertake 
such  a  dangerous  expedition,  except  by  their  own  choice. 
They  were  daring  young  fellows — and  the  wildness  of  the 
scenery,  together  with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  only 
added  zest  to  '  the  enterprise.  They  agreed  with  me  that 
the  two  deserters  would  attempt  to  leave  the  state  that 
night,  and  now  that  we  had  them  penned,  it  would  not 

do  to  let  them  give  us  the  slip. 

“  So  we  started  out.  The  way  was  rough  ;  most  of  the 
trees  were  small  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  under  brush, 
and  as  we  stumbled  along  in  the  darkness,  we  were  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  ruggedness.  Under  other  circumstances,  we 
would  have  been  unable  to  have  reached  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  if  there  had  been  smoothness  of  surface.  As  it 
was,  we  were  able  to  got  a  firm  footing  and  a  secure  hold, 
and  we  soon  reached  the  ravine,  where  the  deserters  were 
hidden. 

“Tethering  our  horses,  we  stopped  to  decide  upon  some 
plan  of  action.  I  sent  the  young  men  to  the  right,  while  I 
went  alone  to  the  left.  The  signals  were  to  be,  one  long 
whistle  for  an  answer,  two  for  assistance.  The  way,  which 
I  took,  led  upwards  and  I  found  what  I  considered  a  favor- 
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able  position  and  waited.  There  was  an  overhanging 
rock  which  sheltered  me  from  the  wind  and  the  storm,  and 
at  the  same  time,  between  the  flashes,  I  had  an  excellent 
view  of  the  pass  for  several  yards. 

u  Dropping  to  my  hands  and  knees,  I  peered  into  the 
darkness — but  I  was  unable  to  see  anything.  The  silence 
was  intense,  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  crept  over  me.  After 
waiting  a  while,  I  gave  a  long  whistle,  and  waited.  No 
answer  came,  and  a  feeling  of  terror  seized  me. 

“  Suddenly  an  owl  hooted  ;  the  sound  was  weird  and  un¬ 
earthly  on  such  a  night,  and  like  no  owl  I  had  ever  heard. 
Then  came  an  answering  hoot  from  another  direction.  My 
knees  were  pressing  in  the  ground,  and  I  was  straining 
every  muscle  to  see  through  the  darkness.  There  was  a 
flash  of  lightning,  and  I  saw  a  man  creeping  up  towards 
me.  I  could  not  change  my  position,  but  waited  until  the 
next  flash  showed  the  man  nearer.  While  I  was  straining 
every  nerve  to  see  through  the  darkness,  a  sensation  came 
over  me  that  I  must  look  around.  Slowly,  because  I  was 
afraid  to  take  my  eye  from  the  approaching  man,  I  turned 
my  head  and  found  that  some  one  was  bending  over  me. 
By  the  light  of  the  lightning,  I  saw  a  knife  uplifted. 
Quickly,  before  it  could  descend,  I  rolled  away,  at  the  same 
time  giving  two  whistles.  Then  rising,  I  gave  a  random 
lick  in  the  darkness,  and  the  man  fell  senseless.  With 
my  pistol  ready,  I  waited  for  the  other  man.  A  flash  of 
lightning  showed  him  to  be  not  three  yards  away,  and  the 
gleam  of  a  knife  in  his  hand  was  seen,  as  he  leaped  for¬ 
ward.  I  fired  and  heard .  him  fall,  heaving  them  where 
they  fell,  I  crept  away  in  the  darkness  to  search  for  my 
companions.  The  storm  had  ceased,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  reached  the  opening,  the  clouds  had  lifted,  and  by  the 
misty  light,  I  found  the  two  boys  stretched  out  at  full 
length.  As  I  looked  at  them,  I  asked  myself,  if  the  ‘  game 
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was  worth  the  candle.’  I  saw  one  of  them  stir.  Quickly 
I  kneeled  down  to  his  side  and  found  that  they  were  gag¬ 
ged  and  securely  tied.  I  released  them  and  we  slowly 
walked  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  old  cabin — our  horses 

were  gone. 

“No,  these  deserters  were  not  desperadoes — they  had  no 
intention  of  killing,  save  in  self  defense.  They  knew  too 
much  of  bloodshed.  They  were  only  two  of  a  countless 
number,  who  were  ‘ready  for  the  war  to  cease.’  Weary 
of  the  long  struggle  and  despairing  of  the  end,  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  stand,  and  they  thought  more  of 
their  life  than  duty.” 


Scottish  Bairds. 

e.  n. 

PERHAPS  the  literature  of  no  other  country  bears  so 
deeply  the  impress  of  natural  scenery  and  local 
tradition  as  that  of  Scotland.  Her  mountains, 
cliffs  and  ruined  castles  abound  in  heroic  legends, 
while  her  barren  moors  and  plains  have  witnessed  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  a  struggling  peasantry. 

Since  poetry  is  the  fittest  expression  of  such  themes,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  great  seminal  work  of  Scotch  liter¬ 
ature  was  a  collection  of  songs.  Like  the  German  Nei- 
belungen  Eied  or  the  Greek  Iliad,  there  had  been  transmit¬ 
ted  legends  in  ballad  form  from  father  to  son,  and  became 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  almost  every  succeeding  poet. 

The  first  who  drank  from  this  fountain,  was  Allen  Ram¬ 
sey.  The  author  of  “  The  Gentle  Shepherd  ”  as  a  writer  of 
pastoral  poety  has  portrayed  the  real  shepherds  in  the 
actual  country  life  of  rustic  Scotland,  and  written  in  the 
dialect  of  the  peasantry. 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  a  passion  for  song  writ¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  overspread  the  country.  People  of 
every  social  position,  lords,  clergymen,  scholars  and  even 
pedlars  tried  their  hands  at  making  over  old  songs  or  writ¬ 
ing  new  ones.  The  best  and  most  enduring  of  these  were 
written  by  the  most  obscure  and  unfortunate  authors. 

After  Ramsey,  the  tradition  of  song  was  kept  up  by 
Robert  Ferguson,  whose  chief  interest  to  us  arises  from  his 
influence  on  Burns,  for  it  was  in  reading  his  poems,  which 
moved  Burns  to  resume,  after  a  period  of  inactivity,  his 
wildly,  sounding  lyre.  u  There  are  present  in  the  poems 
of  each,  the  same  easy,  artless  versification,  the  same  love 
of  nature  and  of  human  nature,  the  same  humor,  the  same 
philosophy  of  common  sense  applied  to  social  life,  the 
same  lively  imaginations,  only  what  is  ripe,  incomparable 
genius  in  the  one  is  no  more  than  passion  and  surprising 
talent  in  the  other.” 

Ferguson’s  mission  was  that  of  a  herald  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  mightier  successor.  His  works  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  superstructure  which  the  genius  of  Burns 
was  to  rear.  We  could  wish  that  we  knew  as  little  of  the 
real  life  of  Burns  as  we  do  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare.  No 
poet  perhaps  has  revealed  himself  more  vividly  in  his  writings 
than  the  portrait  he  has  given  of  himself  in  his  poems.  We 
would  like  to  have  been  left  to  get  an  insight  into  his 
mind  and  character  by  the  light  of  his  works  ;  for  to  use 
his  own  words : 

“  The  poor  inhabitant  below 
Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow 
And  softer  flame  ; 

But  thoughtless  folly  laid  him  low, 

And  stained  his  name.” 

Possibly,  the  poet  needed  such  a  temperament,  possibly, 
it  was  essential  to  suffer  and  struggle  until  his  very  soul 
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was  torn,  before  he  could  give  to  the  world  those  lyrics 
which  have  caused  so  many  thousand  hearts  to  thrill.  His 
is  the  only  instance  where  a  language  has  been  made  classic 
by  a  single  man.  True  his  works  are  but  fragments  of  a 
fragmentary  life,  but  they  are  the  “  faithful  transcript  of 
what  was  best  in  man.”  They  are  filled  with  the  living 
and  breathing  personality  of  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men. 
To  them,  we  owe  that  .exquisite  picture  of  the  old  national 
piety  of  the  Scotch  peasant  found  in  u  Cotter’s  Saturday 
Night.” 

Burn’s  deep  sympathy  with  heartfelt  religion  caused  him 
to  scorn  the  pomp  and  pride  of  the  clergy  and  they  were 
the  objects  of  his  keenest  satire  and  ridicule. 

Though  such  humor  as  this  and  that  of  Tam  O’Shanter 
came  frequently  from  his  pen,  the  poet’s  heart  was  full  of 
love  for  nature  ;  so  full,  that  he  has  given  a  complete  poem 
on  a  mountain  daisy  that  lay  in  the  path  of  his  plow ;  he 
drew  the  deepest  lessons  of  philosophy  from  a  mouse, 
whose  home  in  chill  November,  his  ploughshare  had  laid 
in  ruins. 

Burns  is  most  widely  known  in  his  songs.  Into  them 
he  has  thrown  all  the  passion  of  his  impulsive  nature  until 
they  vibrate  every  emotion  which  has  stirred  the  human 
heart. 

In  his  careless  mood  he  sings : 

“  Oh,  why  the  d’uce  should  I  repine, 

And  be  an  ill  foreboder  ? 

I’m  twenty-three  and  five  feet  nine, 

I’ll  go  and  be  a  sodger.” 

In  his  hour  of  contentment  we  hear  the  following  strain  : 

“  For  a’  that  an’  a’  that 
Our  toils  obscure  and  a’  that 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man’s  the  goud  for  a’  that.” 
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But  it  is  his  minor  chords  that  vibrate  with  sweetest 
pleasure  and  thrills  us  with  his  deepest  notes  of  woe. 

“  Ye  banks  and  braes  o’  bonny  Doon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  so  fresh  and  fair, 

How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 

An’  I  sae  weary,  fu’  o’  care  !  ” 

“  But,  Oh  !  fell  death’s  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  !  ” 

“  Now  green’s  the  sod  and  cauld’s  the  clay 
That  weeps  my  Highland  Mary  !  ” 

No  other  poet  has  ever  influenced  his  countrymen  to 
such  an  extent  as  has  Burns.  He  not  only  restored  to  the 
national  literature  the  idea  of  beauty,  and  to  religion  the 
pleasures  of  instinct,  but  he  kindled  the  dying  embers  of 
patriotism  into  a  glowing  flame.  Only  a  national  bard  of 
his  type  could  have  composed  that  touching  and  expressive 
melody  “  Auld  Bang  Syne  ”  which  has  been  wafted  across 
distant  waters  and  repeated  upon  foreign  shores. 

The  heroic  in  Scotch  literature  is,  for  the  most  part, 

an  outburst  of  stirring  emotion. 

Scott  grows  eloquent  in  continuous  lines  of  impassioned 
narrative.  He  acknowledges  that  the  exquisite  touch 
which  renders  ordinary,  commonplace  things  and  charac¬ 
ters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the 
sentiment  is  denied  him.  His  heroes  are  lords  and  chief¬ 
tains,  his  heroines,  ladies  and  princesses,  and  for  flowing, 
vivid,  romantic  verse  he  is  unexcelled. 

“The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel”  is  a  highly  colored  romance 
relating  the  daring  deeds  of  the  Border  Chivalry  in  their 
depredations  upon  the  Knglish.  It  was  an  entire  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was 
characteristic  of  the  new  order  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is 
not  the  epic  but  the  romance— picturesque,  and  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  vividness  of  its  descriptions. 

“  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ”  is  more  domestic  in  tone  and 
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perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  works.  The  fair  Ellen  no 
less  than  Ellen’s  Isle  remains  forever  a  part  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Eoch  Katrine. 

His  greatest  poem  is  Marmion.  Here  one  finds  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  landscape  painting  in  literature. 
His  descriptive  power  reaches  its  height  in  the  death  of 
Marmion  and  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field.  To  use  the 
words  of  another  :  “  It  is  as  healthy  and  sweet  as  the  breeze 
that  blows  over  his  own  border  hills.” 

It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  most  prosaic  Scotchman 
has  something  of  the  warmth  of  feeling  that  belongs  to  a 
poet.  Then  in  the  unimaginative  age,  we  would  turn  to 
Scotland  with  the  hope  of  at  least  finding  one  distinguished 
poet,  and  we  are  not  disappointed  when  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Robert  Buchanan.  “  He  may  justly  be 
pronounced  the  most  faithful  poet  of  nature  among  men,” 
says  Stedman.  He  is  her  familiar  in  this  respect  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  mantle  of  Wordsworth  had  fallen  to 
him  from  some  fine  sweet  or  misty  height.  Like  Words¬ 
worth  too,  he  has  been  a  very  prolific  writer  and  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  fault  of  verifying  whatever  comes  into  his  mind. 

But  if  all  of  the  many  things  which  he  has  written  were 
stricken  out  except  these  few  lines  from  the  “  Dream  of  a 
World  Without  Death,”  he  would  still  have  a  fascination  for 
us : 

“  There  were  no  kisses  on  familiar  faces, 

No  wearing  of  white  gravecloths,  no  lost  pondering 
Over  the  still  wax  cheeks  and  folded  fingers. 

There  was  no  putting  tokens  under  pillows  ; 

There  was  no  dreadful  beauty  slowly  fading, 

Fading  like  moonlight  softly  into  darkness. 

There  were  no  church  yard  paths  to  walk  on,  thinking 
How  near  the  well  beloved  ones  are  lying  ; 

There  were  no  sweet  green  graves  to  sit  and  muse  on, 

Till  grief  should  grow  a  summer  meditation, 

The  shadow  of  the  passing  of  an  angel ; 

And  sleeping  should  seem  easy  and  not  cruel, 

Nothing  but  wondrous  parting  and  a  blackness.” 
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Scotland  has  contributed  much  to  the  literature  of  the 
world  on  other  themes,  but  her  greatest  contribution  has 
been  that  of  her  poetry.  And  such  poetry  as  it  is— so 
musical,  so  powerful,  so  pure.  It  seems  as  if  it  flows  from 
the  heart  of  the  nation  as  do  the  crystal  streams  from  their 
mountain  sources,  and  wanders  on  till  it  mingles  with  the 
wide  ocean  of  beauty.  Old  Scotia’s  poets,  no  less  than  her 
peasants  have  stood  a  “  wall  of  fire  around  their  much 
loved  isle,”  binding  by  the  mystic  ties  of  verse,  the  hearts 
of  the  people  to  the  soil  upon  which  was  spilled  the  blood 
of  her  patriots. 

“  O  thou  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide 
That  streamed  through  Wallace’s  undaunted  heart ; 

Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  past, 

(The  patriot’s  God  peculiarly  thou  art, 

His  friend,  inspire,  guardian  and  reward) 

O  never,  never,  Scotia’s  realm  desert ; 

But  still  the  patriot  bard, 

In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard  ! 


I 
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Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  in  his  book.  “The  Long  Night” 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  satisfy  both  the  public  and 
the  critic.  He  has  inherited  much  of  the  greater  secret 
that  was  Scott’s  and  Dumas’.  He  knows  that  all  reality  is 
only  the  stuff  of  dreams,  and  he  has  mastered  the  magic  of 
dissolving  it  into  dreams  again.  After  the  reader  has  left 
the  first  page  he  has  left  the  commonplace  everyday  world 
behind  and  is  at  once  in  the  far-off  kingdom  of  romance 
where  the  men  and  women  walk  in  human  guise.  Very 
few  authors  have  the  power  to  create  this  other  world  and 
the  non-human  seeming  race  that  is  native  to  it,  therefore 
very  few  romances  that  are  written  fulfil  simultaneously 
the  literary  and  the  popular  ideal.  “  The  Long  Night  ” 
will  be  given  place  with  the  very  best  of  modern  romances. 

Mr.  Charles  Major,  the  author  of  u  When  Knighthood 
was  in  Flower,”  has  written  another  book,  “A  Forest 
Hearth.”  In  this  he  has  left  behind  kings  and  queens, 
lords  and  ladies  and  English  castles  and  has  come  back  to 
matter  of  fact  Indiana.  Stripped  of  the  trappings  and  the 
theatrical  properties  of  historical  romance,  Mr.  Major  has 
written  a  book  which  might  be  classed  as  a  juvenile.  Mr. 
Major  has  put  more  heart  and  more  of  himself  into  u  A 
Forest  Hearth  ”  than  into  former  tales.  It  all  comes 
closer  home.  He  grew  up  with  the  children  of  Indiana 
pioneers,  and  he  knows  and  loves  the  region,  the  people,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  his  story. 

The  life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone  by  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley  is  the  book  of  the  year  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
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contribution  to  English  biography  of  the  last  decade. 
Three  large  volumes  involving  untold  labor  and  research. 
We  are  impressed  with  the  calm,  dignified,  modest  attitude 
of  Mr.  Morley,  his  unerring  judgement  and  practical  skill 
producing  a  work  packed  full  of  facts,  yet  never  heavy  and 
wordy.  The  book  is  almost  more  history  than  biography, 
for  Gladstone’s  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country  were  so 
important  and  so  constant  that  Morley  has  been  able  to 
give  but  little  space  to  the  biographical  detail.  Yet  the 
book  will  be  valued  most  for  its  revelation  of  Gladstone 
the  man,  of  Gladstone  of  political  force  and  especially  of 
Gladstone,  the  moral  force.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  poetical 
career  is  of  course  the  chief  substance  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Jack  London  spent  several  months  in  the  East  end 
of  London  as  an  American  sailor  looking  for  work.  In  his 
latest  book  “  The  People  of  the  Abyss  ”  he  describes  all 
that  he  saw  and  did.  His  sympathy  with  working  people 
is  real,  because  he  has  done  hard  and  rough  labor  himself, 
not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  He  pictures  much 
suffering  but  primarily  his  book  is  a  graphic  and  vigor¬ 
ous  picture  of  the  London  slums.  Human  nature  is  always 
his  first  interest.  He  narrates  his  adventures  with  various 
men,  young,  middle  aged,  and  old,  with  whom  he  traveled 
and  talked  and  spent  many  weary  days  and  nights  looking 
for  work  or  food  or  a  place  to  sleep. 
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We  are  very  sorry  that  this  issue  of  the  MESSAGE  reaches 
its  readers,  so  much  out-of-date,  but,  its  delay  was  unavoid¬ 
able.  A  few  days  after  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the 
printers,  their  building  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
Although  the  subject  matter  was  saved,  the  printing  of  it 
was  necessarily  late.  Owing  to  the  delay  of  the  January 
issue  there  will  be  the  March  issue  instead  of  the  February. 


We  wish  to  once  more  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  business  houses  that  advertise  in  the  MESSAGE. 
They  represent  the  best  firms  in  Greensboro  and  their  pat- 
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rons  may  always  be  sure  of  receiving  fair  treatment.  We 
hope  that  the  students  of  the  College  will  patronize  the 
firms  that  advertise  with  us. 


In  order  to  improve  the  fiction  in  the  MESSAGE  the 
Irving  and  Emerson  Literary  Societies  have  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  story  written  during  this  month.  We  hope 
that  this  attempt  to  increase  the  interest  in  our  college 
magazine  will  be  successful. 


Last  summer  when  the  fate  of  our  beloved  College  hung 
in  the  balance,  the  Alumnae  Association,  with  the  faith  and 
devotion  characteristic  of  her  loving  daughters,  came  to 
the  rescue.  The  stock  was  secured  and  the  college 
became  the  property  of  the  Association.  All  of  this 
has  been  told  in  these  columns.  The  purpose  now  is  to 
outline  the  action  taken  by  the  Annual  Conferences  which 
met  last  November. 

In  brief  it  is  this :  The  Allumnae  Association  offered 
to  turn  the  college  over  to  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of 
nine  members.  Three  of  these  elected  by  the  W.  N.  C. 
Conference,  three  by  the  N.  C.  Conference,  three  by  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  this  board  is  to  hold  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  trust  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
The  conference  approved  this  action  and  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  trnstees : 

For  the  W.  N.  C.  Conference :  I.  I.  Davis,  Morganton, 
N.  C.,  2  years ;  M.  D.  Stockton,  Winston-Salem,  4  Years  > 
C.  H.  Ireland,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  6  years. 

For  the  Alumnae  Association  :  John  A.  Young,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.,  2  years ;  L.  L.  Smith,  Gatesville,  N.  C.,  4 
years  5  J.  P.  Redding,  High  Point,  N.  C.,  6  years. 
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For  the  N.  C.  Conference :  J.  G.  Brown,  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
2  years ;  J.  A.  Tong,  Roxboro,  N.  C.,  4  years ;  Q.  K. 
Nimocks,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  6  years. 

The  Conference  heartily  endorsed  noble  old  G.  F.  C.,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  aid  in  securing  patronage  and  financial 
aid.  All  of  this  means  much  for  the  future  of  our  dear  college 
that  has  done  so  much  for  the  church  in  the  past  through 
her  many  noble  daughters  that  have  gone  out  from  these 
halls.  With  the  united  action  of  the  Conference  and  the 
Alumnae  Association,  G.  F.  C.  most  assuredly  will  have  a 


After  another  festive  season  we  return  to  assume  the 
duties  of  the  new  year. 

We  hail  1904 ! 

Most  of  us  gathered  about  the  home-table  to  eat  the 
Christmas  turkey  which  enlivened  our  spirits  and  gave 
unusual  zest  to  our  conversation.  Added  to  this  has  been 
the  annual  visitation  of  Santa  Clause — the  only  way  we 
can  account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  brooch  or 
a  new  band  of  gold  upon  some  jair  hand. 

Despite  the  hardships  of  school  girls  one  thing  is  sure,  they 
are  not  neglected  by  Santa  Clause  or  Cupid.  The  round 
of  merrymaking  during  the  holidays  is  an  essential  factor 
in  school  life.  Poor  indeed,  would  our  lives  be  without  it, 
yet  if  we  would  be  certain  of  progress,  let  us  look  into  our 
thought-life. 

How  go  the  twenty-four  hours  that  we  call  a  day  ?  Are 
these  frittered  away  in  doing  trivial  things  that  leave  the 
mind  to  suffer  and  decay  from  inactivity  ?  School  life  is 
necessarily  very  monotinous  and  the  average  school  girl, 
hemmed  in  by  the  routine  of  each  days  duties,  does  not 
realize  that  she  is  a  part  of  a  great  and  wide  world, 
and  does  not  see  beyond  the  distant  horizon.  If  she 
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would  keep  apace  with  the  moving  world  her  thoughts 
must  become  greater,  her  life  must  be  made  broader.  Let 
each  school  girl  take  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities 
that  each  day  brings  to  learn  more  of  what  her  state,  her 
country,  and  the  world  is  doing.  Let  each  day,  each  hour, 
bring  to  her  new  thoughts  of  greater  things,  new  aspira¬ 
tions  to  become  a  noble  and  broad  woman,  new  revelation 
of  what  the  world  is  and  what  it  has  in  store  for  her. 

Many  resolutions  for  the  new  year  are  being  formed. 
Many  will  result  in  much  good,  or  like  many  will  have 
but  a  short  duration.  We  ask  that  the  girls  of  G.  T.  C. 
add  one  more  resolution  to  their  newly  made  list  — 
that  they  may  have  nobler  thoughts  and  see  the  greater 

things  of  life. 

May  1904,  now  aglow  with  such  bright  prospects  for  the 
future,  pass  with  this  resolution  especially,  still  kept  and 
may  we  ever  pray  the  beautiful  words  of  Philip  Brooks  : 
“  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  give  us  likewise 
Lord,  our  daily  thoughts,  that  our  poor  souls  may  strengthen 
as  they  ought,  and  starve  not  on  the  husks  of  yesterday. 


i 
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j  ALUMNA  DEPARTMENT  j 

Owing  to  the  many  important  notes  for  this  department 
the  Alumnae  correspondence  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
omitted  in  this  issue.  'Congratulations  to  Cupid  on  his 
marked  success. 

Marriages. —Miss  Elizabeth  Hoyle,  ’92,  to  Mr.  N.  F. 
Rucker,  of  Rutherfordton,  December  28,  1903. 

Miss  May  Young,  ’95,  of  Palmetto,  to  Mr.  Hunnicut,  of 

Smithfield,  November,  1903. 

*  \ 

Miss  Maude  Castlebnry,  ’96,  of  Method,  N.  C.,  to  Mr. 

Joel  S.  Day  ton,  Dunn,  N.  C.,  December  16,  1903. 

Miss  Eva  Hood,  ’oi-’o2,  to  Dr.  Hooks,  both  of  Smith- 
field,  December,  23,  1903. 

Miss  Corinne  Chadwick,  ’96-’9 7,  to  Mr.  Uzzel,  both  of 
Beauford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Eutterloh,  ’oi-’o2,  Pittsboro,  to  Mr.  Bynum, 
of  Wilmington,  December  28,  1903. 

Miss  Carrie  Hendren,  ’96-’ 9 7,  of  Newbern,  to  Mr.  T.  J. 
Roberts,  December  30,  1903. 

Miss  May  Gibbs,  ’95,  of  Durham,  to  Rev.  G.  T.  Adams, 
of  Newbern,  December  28,  1903. 

Miss  Julia  Gibson,  ’o2-’o3,  of  Gibson,  to  Mr.  James 
Breeden,  December  28,  1903. 

Miss  Ethel  McMullan,  ’96-’97,  of  Hertford,  N.  C.,  to 
Mr.  Frank  Bond,  December  16,  1903. 

Miss  Eaura  Ayers,  ’99-’oo,  of  Washington,  N.  C.,  to  Mr. 
Willis  Clark,  December  16,  1903. 
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Miss  Mollie  Williamson,  ’oi-’o2,  of  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.,  to 
Mr.  John  Langston,  of  Steadman,  N.  C.,  December  23,  1903. 
We  are  glad  that  Miss  Williamson  remembered  her  Alma 
Mater  by  using  the  green  and  white. 

Miss  Fannie  Daniels,  ,96-’97,  of  Newbern,  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Benten,  November,  1903. 

Deaths.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Trelvar  Forbush 
which  occurred  in  the  Iroquois  theatre  during  the  recent 
disaster,  was  sad  intelligence  for  G.  F.  C.,  and  particularly 
for  the  students  of  ’8i-’82. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Ogborn  Andrews,  ’56,  died  in  Greensboro, 
December  26,  1903.  Mrs.  Andrews  was  well  known  by 
the  girls  of  that  time  as  a  student  and  later  she  became  a 
member  of  the  faculty.  She  was  a  loyal  and  true  Alumna 
and  her  foster  mother  grieves  her  loss. 

It  was  with  such  deep  regret  that  we  heard  of  the  death 
of  Miss  Lucy  Carr,  of  Trinity,  N.  C.,  a  student  of  ’o2-’o3, 
and  a  member  of  the  class  of  ’06.  She  was  very  bright 
and  took  a  high  stand  in  her  class  as  well  as  in  the  student- 
body,  her  sweet  and  lovable  disposition,  her  many  attrac¬ 
tions  won  the  love  of  the  entire  school.  Her  presence 
during  the  fall  term  was  greatly  missed  and  the  news  of 
her  death,  which  reached  us  during  the  holidays  was  sor¬ 
rowfully  and  painfully  felt. 

Below  we  give  resolutions  of  respects  passed  by  the  Irv¬ 
ing  Literary  Society  and  the  Sophomore  Class  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  to  remove  from  earth  one  of  our  former  and  be¬ 
loved  members,  Lucy  Neil  Carr  ;  be  it  hereby 

Resolved ,  First ,  That  we,  the  Irving  Literary  Society  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  have  lost  a  true  friend  and  an 
efficient  and  loyal  member. 

Second ,  That  we  extend  to  her  bereaved  family  and 
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relatives  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  desire  to  comfort 
them  in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Third ,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  printed  in 
The  College  Message  and  be  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  our  society. 

Celia  Winslow, 

Bess  Transou, 

May  Smith, 

Committee. 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  deemed  it  best  to  take 
from  our  midst  Huey  Neil  Carr  ;  realizing  her  loss  as  a 
member  of  our  class ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved ,  First,  That  by  the  death  of  Huey,  we  feel  that 
our  class  has  lost  a  faithful  member. 

Second,  That  we  deeply  realize  our  loss  because  she  was 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  promote  the  interest  of  her  class. 

Third,  While  it  grieves  us  to  lose  such  a  bright  and 
cheerful  member,  yet  we  rejoice  that  she  occupies  a  seat  in 
Heaven. 

Fourth,  That  her  family  has  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
this  sad  bereavement,  but  in  all  things  God  knows  best. 

Fifth,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
family,  and  be  printed  in  The  College  Message. 

Margaret  Wilson, 
Gertrude  Hawrence, 
Adeline  Mayo, 

Committee. 

G.  F.  C.  mourns  the  loss  of  another  beloved  and  loyal 
daughter — Mrs.  W.  H.  Pegram,  ’75,  who  died  at  her  home 
in  Durham,  N.  C.,  on  the  tenth  of  January.  To  her  school 
and  classmates  she  will  be  known  as  Binma  Craven,  the 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Broxton  Craven,  the  first 
president  of  Trinity  College.  She  ever  had  a  strong  devo¬ 
tion  for  her  Alma  Mater,  her  interest  in  its  success  was 
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characteristic  of  a  true  G.  F.  C.  girl.  And  in  her  death 
her  Alma  Mater,  her  sisters  of  the  Alumnae,  have  realized 

a  great  loss. 

Her  daughter,  Miss  Annie  Pegram,  is  our  efficient  and 
much  loved  teacher  of  mathematics  who,  now,  in  this  great 
sorrow  has  the  deepest  sympathy  of  the  entire  student- 
body.  To  the  bereaved  family  and  relatives  the  MESSAGE 
extends  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Below  we  give  resolutions  of  sympathy  passed  by  the 
Emerson  Literary  Society,  of  which  Miss  Pegram  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  : 

Inasmuch  as  Omnipotent  God  has  removed  from  the 
family  circle  the  much  loved  and  respected  mother  of  Miss 
Annie  Pegram  to  a  happier  home  in  Heaven ;  be  it 

Resolved,  First,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Emerson 
Literary  Society  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  offer  our 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  this  bereaved  member  of 

our  Society. 

Second,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family  who  are  overwhelmed  by  their  loss. 

Third,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  on 
the  minutes  of  the  Emerson  Society  and  that  a  copy  be 

sent  to  the  family  and  to  The  College  Message. 

Ellen  Thompson, 
Jane  Stewart, 

Emily  Neal, 

Committee. 
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The  holidays  are  over  and  we  have  once  more  resumed 
our  work  at  G.  F.  C. 

> 

There  are  some  new  faces  to  be  seen  and  we  welcome  them 
with  much  pleasure  and  cordiality. 

Why  is  H.  M.  so  delighted  with  its  new  parasol,  surely 
the  giver  doesn’t  make  that  much  difference. 


Mrs.  Doughton,  of  Sparta,  N.  C.,  spent  a  few  days  with 
her  daughter  just  before  the  holidays.  We  were  glad  to 

have  her  with  us  and  hope  she  will  make  it  convenient  to 
come  again. 

Yell  and  roar — yell  some  more 
Yell  for  the  team  of  1904. 

The  second  annual  basket  ball  game  between  the  class 
teams  of  Greensboro  Female  College  took  place  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thanksgiving  day. 

The  class  of  ’06  were  the  champions  of  last  year,  and 
promptly  at  3  o’clock  they  took  their  places  on  the  field. 
The  class  of  ’04  who  have  made  the  highest  score  in  the 
competition  games  of  the  past  few  weeks,  took  their  places 
immediately  after.  There  was  a  plentiful  display  of  class 
colors  and  banners,  and  the  rooters  cheered  and  shouted  for 
their  favorites  as  they  took  their  places.  The  ball  was 
thrown  up,  went  towards  the  Sophomore  goal  and  the  bas¬ 
ket  man  scored.  A  second  later  the  ball  started  toward 
the  Senior  goal  and  Emma  Willis  scored  a  basket.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  inning  the  score  was  even,  as  a  foul  and  a 
goal  had  been  made  by  both  teams. 

When  the  ball  was  thrown  up  for  the  second  inning  it 
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was  kept  in  play  by  the  field  and  center  players  and  neither 
side  scored. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  inning  the  Sophomores 
scored  a  basket.  Then  a  double  foul  was  called,  the  Sophs, 
made  a  second  goal,  two  more  fouls  were  called  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  inning  the  score  stood  7-5. 

In  the  fourth  inning,  the  Sophomores  scored  a  goal,  but 

just  before  the  referee’s  whistle  blew  for  time  the  Seniors 

had  scored  a  goal  and  two  free  throws  and  the  game  was 
tied. 

When  the  players  took  their  places  for  the  fifth  inning 
the  excitement  was  intense.  The  referee  called  a  foul  on 
the  Sophomores  and  the  Seniors  scored  a  free  throw. 

When  the  ball  went  in  play  again  the  Seniors  made  a 
few  quick  decisive  plays  and  scored  a  goal,  thus  winning 
the  game  by  a  score  of  12-9. 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Robertson,  the  president  of  the  college,  in 
a  few  well  chosen  words  presented  the  cup  to  the  team  of 
’04,  and  complimented  both  teams  on  their  fine  playing. 

All  who  witnessed  the  game  pronounced  it  one  of  the 
best  they  had  ever  seen.  There  were  five  innings  of  five 
minutes  each.  The  line-up  was  as  follows : 

Seniors,  ’04  Mamie  Gibson,  center ;  Grace  Rone,  right 
forward  ;  May  Smith,  right  guard  ;  Margaret  Barnes,  feft 

for.;  Ellen  Thompson,  left  guard;  Emma  Willis,  basket; 
Bmily  Neal,  basket  guard. 

.  Sophomores,  ’06 — Celia  Winslow,  center  ;  Adeline  Mayo, 
right  forward  ;  Cora  Donnell,  right  guard ;  Gertrude  Raw- 
rence,  left  for.;  Frank  English,  left  guard  ;  May  Hinshaw, 
basket ;  Janie  Stewart,  basket  guard. 

Umpires  :  Misses  Pegram  and  Blalock  ;  referee :  Miss 
Shattuck. 

Annie  Gwynne  spent  Thanksgiving  with  her  brother  (?) 
at  Oak  Ridge.  ' 
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Flora  Ellis  was  called  home  two  weeks  before  Christmas 
on  account  of  the  extreme  illness  of  her  mother.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Ellis  is  better  and  that  Flora  will 
soon  be  with  us  again. 

Senior — Wake  Forest  won  in  the  intercollegiate  debate 
between  Wake  Forest  and  Richmond  College. 

Freshman — What  was  the  score? 

> 

Miss  Emma  Rowry  spent  Christmas  at  the  College  with 
her  sister  Annie. 

Mrs.  Hancock  spent  the  holidays  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Hammer,  in  Asheboro. 

Broke  !  broke  !  broke  ! 

In  thy  halls,  O  !  G.  F.  C. 

I’ll  have  to  wire  for  money 
And  wire  it  C.  O.  D. 

jessie — What  do  they  study  in  Math.,  in  the  senior  year 
at  the  Baptist  University. 

Old  University  Girl — It’s  something  like  Latin.  Oh, 
yes,  it’s  Tacitus  (meaning  Calculus). 

Mr.  Cuntz,  of  Germany,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
the  Johnstown  flood,  November  2,  in  the  College  chapel. 

Miss  Grace  Gallaway,  a  student  of  B.  F.  U.  on  her  way  to 
Mt.  Airy,  spent  the  day  in  the  College  with  Emily  Neal. 

Mrs.  Robertson  spent  the  holidays  in  Winder,  Ga.,  with 
her  sons. 

Misses  Pegram,  Blalock,  and  Page,  were  the  only  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty  who  were  at  home  during  the  holidays. 

Would  some  one  mind  telling  us  what  is  the  trouble 
with  the  junior  editor’s  finger — “  It  just  shines.” 

Miss  Finley,  of  North  Wilkesboro,  visited  Mary  Hardin 
a  few  days  before  Christmas. 
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“IF  I  WERE  KING” 

JUSTIN  HUNTEEY  MCCARTHY. 

Scene  :  Paris.  Time  :  Fifteenth  Century. 

CHARACTERS. 

Louis  XI.,  King  of  France. 

Tristan  1’Hermite,  his  malign  satellite. 

Thibant  d’Aussigny,  Grand  Constable  of  France. 

Noel  de  Jolys,  a  courtier. 

Oliver  le  Dain,  the  royal  barber. 

Robin  Turgis,  landlord  of  the  Fircone  Tavern. 

Rene  de  Montigny,  of  the  Company  of  the  Cockelshells. 

Francois  Villion,  M.  A.,  of  the  University  of  Paris. 

Huguette  du  Hamel,  called  the  ‘  ‘  Abbess.  ’  * 

Lady  Katherine  de  Vaucelles,  his  Majesty’s  kinswoman. 

ACT  1. 

Scene  1.  Fircone  Tavern. 

Scene  2.  An  hour  later.  The  King  finds  a  pearl  of  great  price  in  the 
gutter. 

Interlude — Mazurka,  Op.  103,  No.  4  . Godard 

Miss  Beaeock, 

act  11. 

Scene  1.  A  day  later.  The  Palace  of  the  Louvre. 

Scene  2.  The  Rose  Garden.  The  King  places  the  pearl  in  his  crown. 

Interlude— (a)  Nocturne,  No.  5 —Field  (b)  Papillion . . . Grieg 

Miss  Beaeock. 


act  III. 

One  week  later.  The  Louvre. 

The  Rose  Garden.  The  light  of  the  pearl  fills  all  Paris  with 

La  Morena,  Op.  67 . Chamvnade. 

Miss  Beaeock. 


act  IV. 

The  following  morning.  An  open  square  in  Paris  between  the  ancient 
gate  and  the  Church  of  the  Celestins.  The  King  seeks  to  pluck  the  pearl 
from  his  crown  when  a  star  falls  from  heaven. 

The  above  program  was  rendered  by  Miss  Blanche  B. 
Shattuck,  teacher  of  Expression  of  the  College,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  chapel. 

If  the  requsite  which  nature  sets  down  for  the  true  artist 


Scene  1. 
Scene  2. 
glory. 
Interlude — 
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be  the  Message,  then  we  would  say,  that  Miss  Shattuck 
possessed  the  true  artist’s  soul.  Each  cutting  reminded 
one  of  the  master,  who  in  laying  on  the  brush,  does  so 
with  a  sure  hand,  in  a  definite  place,  for  a  definite  purpose. 

If  sincerity  of  purpose  become  essential  to  the  artistic 

then  the  reader  did  not  fail  in  that  respect.  Believing  in 

herself,  in  the  beauty  and  worth  of  her  conception,  she 

soon  made  her  spirit  that  of  her  audience.  She  was  in 

sympathy  with  her  author, — her  hearers  were  in  sympathy 
with  her. 

If  a  tireless,  consuming  enthusiasm  in  its  source  be  an 
attribute  to  art,  then  surely,  she  has  all  the  elements  of  an 
impersonator.  For  though  the  exercises  were  more  than 
an  hour  long,  so  forcibly  had  she  filled  the  mind  and  heart 
o  the  listener  with  her  dramatic  instinct  and  vivid  person¬ 
ality,  that  the  first  impression  she  made,  continued  to  the 
end.  She  spoke  to  her  audience  as  to  a  unit,  and  it  was 

captivated  by  her  simplicity,  which  is  the  key  that  unlocks 
the  heart. 

The  artist  must  have  a  creative  imagination.  The  voice 
was  flexible,  sensitive  and  alive.  It  flowed  into  her  words 
and  responded  to  every  shade  of  her  idea.  They  were  alive 
with  the  color  of  her  thoughts.  The  true  artist  must  have 
a  command  of  all  that  has  been,  is,  and  will  be  in  this  art. 
Miss  Shattuck  showed  to  her  audience  that  she  had  the 
power  to  respond  and  vibrate  to  the  passion  of  her  charac- 
ters  The  tone  productions  were  not  purely  the  result  of 
emotional  nature,  but  it  showed  that  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical,  as  well  as  the  emotional,  gave  the  repose  which  con¬ 
trolled  her  voice.  She  knew  how  to  husband  her  forces. 

In  this  unconscious  mastery  of  technique,  she  has  created 

a  technique  of  her  own,  which  marks  her  a  genius  in  her 
much  loved  art. 
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The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  extends  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the 
new  girls  who  have  come  to  us,  and  hope  that  they  will 
feel  their  welcome  both  to  the  College  and  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  every  girl  in  school  has  con¬ 
nected  herself  with  this  organization. 

The  last  regular  Missionary  meeting  was  held,  as  usual, 
in  the  College  chapel.  Everyone  present  enjoyed  Mrs. 
Robertsons  talk  on  the  subject  of  our  relation  to  foreign 
missions,  and  some  of  the  girls  concluded  that  missions 
was  not  such  an  uninteresting  subject,  after  all  that  has 
been  said  to  that  effect. 

The  social  committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  going  to  give 
us  some  enjoyable  evenings  this  spring.  Saturday  even¬ 
ing,  January  9th,  we  enjoyed  a  “  tacky-party  ”  in  the  col¬ 
lege  parlors.  The  rich  and  varied  costumes  excited  much 
amusement  and  general  good  will.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  evening  was  the  mock  faculty  meeting,  which  even 
the  teachers  enjoyed. 

The  Christmas  holidays,  which  passed  so  quickly  and 
pleasantly,  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  as  we  settle  down 
to  work  there  is  much  that  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  our 
association,  before  the  term  closes.  We  hope  that  with 
the  opening  of  spring  the  whole  works  of  the  association 
will  take  on  new  life,  and  that  the  interest  in  it  will  deepen 

daily. 

The  Christmas  number  of  The  Evangel  is  unusually  in¬ 
teresting,  especially  so  is  an  address  by  President  W.  F. 
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Slocum,  delivered  at  the  Lake  Geneva  Conference.  We 
copy  a  paragraph  from  it : 

“  I  have  said  all  this  to  you  because  I  believe  in  the 
student  life  of  our  country.  I  say  it  because  I  believe  that 
Americe  to-day  is  turning  to  the  graduates  of  our  Colleges 
and  Universities  more  than  to  anyone  else,  as  to  those  who 
can  and  must  save  America  and  lead  it  into  its  larger  life. 
It  is  true,  in  a  large  measure,  as  Ruskin  said,  that  you 
women  are  responsible  for  all  the  evil  in  the  world,  because 
you  could  prevent  it.  That  is  the  best  compliment  of  the 
century,  that  was  ever  paid  to  woman.  The  power  of  your 
influence  can  be  measured  only  by  God.  And  so  when  you 
ask  me  this  morning,  4  who  is  sufficient  for  all  these  things  ?  ’ 
I  shall  have  to  say,  ‘No  one,  except  as  he  matriculates 
under  the  Banner  of  Christ.’  ” 

The  new  year  Y.  W.  C.  A.  meeting  was  held  Sunday 
night,  January  10th.  Mottos  for  the  new  year  were  read 
by  a  number  of  girls.  These  mottos  will  be  typewritten 
and  placed  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  room,  as  a  gentle  reminder 
whenever  we  go  in  them.  We  hope  they  will  not  be  in 
the  condition  most  resolutions  made  for  the  new  year, 
either  cracked  or  broken  when  the  close  of  the  year  comes. 

We  see  that  the  American  Committee  has  announced 
that  a  suitable  house  for  the  Secretaries  Training  Institute 
has  been  taken  at  923  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  The 
regular  winter  term  opened  January  2nd,  and  will  close 
March  22. 

We  hope  to  have  with  us  about  the  29th  of  January, 
Miss  Hopper,  traveling  secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  We 
also  hope  to  have  Miss  Nina  Lou  Blount,  traveling  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  with  us  some 
time  in  the  near  future.  We  are  looking  forward  with 
great  pleasure  to  these  two  visits  and  know  we  shall  gain 
both  pleasure  and  profit  from  them. 
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We  congratulate  the  Guilford  Collegian,  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  its  college  has  made  during  the  year  in  the  number 
of  students  as  well  as  outside  improvements.  “  A  Plea  For 
American  Citizens  ”  and  “  Genius  ”  are  about  the  best 
articles.  The  little  poem  “  Forgotten  ”  is  delicate  in  thought. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Red  and  White  shows 
marks  of  improvement  to  the  preceding  number.  The 
description  of  the  u  Winchester  Cathedral  ”  is  graphically 
drawn.  “  The  Fady  Of  The  Wreck  ”  is  a  pleasing  little 
story.  Its  setting  is  somewhat  different  from  the  many 
stories  of  the  same  nature  and  its  plot  is  well  woven.  At 
the  conclusion  instead  of  seeing  both  in  a  state  of  bliss,  the 
girl  is  married  to  another  and  he  who  had  cherished  such 
high  hopes  realized  that  his  castles  were  crumbled.  The 
shorter  articles,  “  Work  For  Agricultural  Education  ”  and 
“  Intellectual  and  Moral  Advantages  of  Country  Fife  ”  are 
fairly  good. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Messenger  is  “  The  Moral  of  History  and  The  Effects  on 
Modern  Events.”  The  writer  grasps  his  subject  intelli¬ 
gently  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  in  order  to  become 
conscientious  a  knowledge  of  history,  and  especially  that  of 
our  own  country,  is  essential.  As  we  read  the  article  we 
are  carried  back  into  the  remote  past  to  the  deeds  and  his¬ 
tory  of  a  older  civilization.  “Confessions  of  a  Jasper” 
is  intensely  interesting  and  in  some  parts  fine  touches  of 
humor  are  interwoven.  The  other  articles  are  short,  but 
by  no  means  chaffy.  The  description  in  the  “  Batile  ”  is 
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one  of  the  most  graphic  and  vivid  that  we  find  in  any  of 
our  exchanges.  Several  charming  and  tender  poems  are 
scattered  through  its  pages. 

Among  the  best  of  our  exchanges  is  the  William  aud 
Mary.  It  comes  to  us  this  month  replete  with  stories, 
essays  and  poems.  From  the  essays  we  would  especially 
mention  “  Poetry  in  the  Sputh.”  The  Writer  first  divides 
the  poetry  of  the  South  from  that  of  the  North.  He  then 
discusses  some  of  our  most  prominent  Southern  facts  and 
by  putting  illustrations  conforms  the  fact  that  these  facts 
have  given  forth  immortal  verse  as  well  as  those  of  the 
North.  The  little  story,  “Because”  is  an  interesting  one 
infused  with  simplicity.  The  poems  are  good  and  add 
much  in  brightening  up  the  magazine.  The  editorial 
department  reflects  upon  the  editor.  The  article  is  good 
and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  upon  many  points  which 
he  brings  out. 

The  Wofford  College  Journal  for  December,  opens  with 
an  “  Ode  To  Emerson.”  The  verse  reaches  to  lofty  strains 
of  poetic  art  and  manifests  the  ability  of  the  writer  in 
dealing  with  this  brand  of  literature.  The  title  of  the 
next  article,  “  The  Great  Work  of  General  McCrady  ”  is 
especially  attractive.  The  various  phases  of  life  in  which 
the  historian  took  part  are  vividly  presented.  With  a 
knowledge  of  these  phases  we  are  better  prepared  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  true  work  and  results  accomplished  by  long  years 
of  serious  study.  The  writer  enters  into  discussion  of 
McCrady’s  most  merited  works,  such  as  his  volumes 
upon  the  Revolution  and  his  History  of  South  Carolina 
upon  which  too  high  an  estimate  can  not  be  placed.  An¬ 
other  article  worthy  of  merit,  is  “  Don  Quixote.”  After 
giving  two  or  three  suitable  paragraphs  of  introduction 
the  abstract  of  the  work  itself  is  dealt  with.  The  eminent 
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characters,  smooth  style  and  humor  which  are  vivid 
throughout  the  hook  are  concisely  discussed. 

We  gladly  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following : 
Hampden  Sidney  Magazine ,  Ranolph  Macon  Monthly , 
Wake  Forest  Student ,  State  Journal  Magazine ,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Carolina  Magazine ,  7  he  Park  School  Gazette , 
Statesville  College  Magazine ,  Converse  Concept , 

College  Monthly ,  Durham  College  Magazine. 
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WINTER 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  'wall 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 

And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  in  the  pail; 

When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tuwhitt,  tuwhoo, 

A.  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  around  the  wind  doth  blow, 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson’s  saw, 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 

And  Marian ’s  nose  looks  red  and  raw ; 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 
Tuwhitt,  tuwhoo, 

A  merry  note, 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  DR.  BARNARD O 
CORNELIA  BYNUM  CLEGG,  ’06 

On  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1905,  there  died  in  London 
a  man  who,  by  his  rescue  work  among  the  waifs,  has  won  a 
place  among  the  greatest  philanthropists  the  world  has  ever 
known.  He  stands  out  as  one  among  the  few  who  have  kept 
alive  the  spark  of  brotherly  love  which  often-times  glows  so 
faintly  in  the  busy  world. 

Dr.  Thomas  John  Barnardo  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1845. 
He  came  from  a  singularly  mixed  ancestry.  His  father  was 
born  in  Germany,  and  was  of  Spanish  descent.  His  mother 
was  born  in  Ireland,  and  was  of  English  descent.  Being  one 
of  a  large  number  of  children,  one  would  not  suppose  that  he 
was  given  the  best  educational  advantages;  but  he  had  by 
nature  that  which  money  cannot  buy, — a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  He  also  had  great  power  of  concentration,  and 
could  brace  himself  up  for  any  task,  however  hard  or  unpleas¬ 
ant  it  might  be.  He  had  no  toleration  for  half  accomplished 
duties.  Whatever  he  undertook  he  did  well.  He  also  had 
great  capacities  for  hard  and  strenuous  work,  and  laughed  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  working  only  eight  hours  a  day. 

Dr.  Barnardo,  from  a  very  early  age,  was  religiously  in¬ 
clined.  He  was  converted  at  eighteen,  and  soon  felt  impress¬ 
ed  to  go  to  China  as  a  missionary.  He  consecrated  himself  to 
that  cause  and  began  to  make  preparation  for  the  work.  He 
felt  that  he  should  develop  his  faculties  into  usefulness  in 
more  than  one  direction.  Consequently,  after  securing  such 
literary  and  theological  training  as  he  thought  essential,  he 
entered  London  Hospital  as  a  medical  student.  He  had 
scarcely  begun  his  work  when  the  cholera  broke  out  in  London. 
A  fearful  epidemic  followed,  and  volunteers  were  called  for 
to  nurse  and  care  for  the  sufferers.  Dr.  Barnardo  offered  his 
services,  which  were  eagerly  accepted.  By  his  house-to-house 
visitations  among  the  poor  of  the  East  End,  he  came  in  touch 
with  a  class  of  humanity  such  as  he  had  never  before  known 
to  be  in  existence. 
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The  experience  gained  at  this  time  was  of  incalculable 
value  to  him  as  his  life  work  deepened  and  took  on  a  more 
definite  character.  His  opportunities  during  these  days  of 
preparation  were  numerous  and  varied  in  character,  and  none 
of  them  were  lost.  Two  nights  in  the  week  he  was  free  from 
hospital  duties,  and  these  nights,  together  with  the  Sundays, 
he  devoted  to  the  conduct  of  a  ragged  school  in  Stepney.  This 
school  was  held  in  a  disused  donkey  stable,  which  he  and 
some  friends  had  repaired  for  the  purpose.  It  was  here  thai 
the  great  work  of  child  rescue  had  its  birth;  for,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  ragged  school,  Dr.  Barnardo  received  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  God  to  give  his  life  to  the  rescuing  of  homeless  and 
desolate  children  who  were  utterly  forgotten  and  neglected  by 
the  comfortable  world  in  which  they  wandered,  and  the  mes¬ 
senger  whom  God  chose  to  convey  the  message  was  little  Jim 
Jervis. 

One  cold,  raw  winter  night  in  1866,  when  the  east  wind  was 
shivering  through  the  dimly  lighted  streets,  and  the  outside 
world  offered  no  comfort  to  the  homeless  waifs,  little  Jim 
found  his  way  to  Barnardo  ?s  school.  He  was  wholly  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  message  he  was  carrying  to  the  young  student  of 
medicine,  nor  did  he  go  there  for  instruction.  He  went  be¬ 
cause  the  place  looked  comfortable,  and  he  thought  perhaps 
he  might  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  there.  After  the  pupils 
had  all  gone  little  Jim  still  lingered,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
fire.  He  was  homeless,  friendless,  and  half  naked ;  but  in  his 
eyes  there  was  a  brightness  which  one  did  not  catch  at  the 
first  glance.  When  the  Doctor  had  finished  his  duties  and 
Started  home,  nervous  and  somewhat  irritable,  no  doubt,  he 
noticed  the  little  stray  who  lingered  near  the  door,  and  gruffly 
ordered  him  home  to  his  mother.  The  boy  pleaded  piteously, 
and  replied  that  he  had  no  home  nor  mother.  Where  do  you 
live  then,”  Dr.  Barnardo  asked.  “ Don’t  live  nowhere,  was 
the  reply.  Little  Jim  had  delivered  his  message,  and  it  went 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  young  student  and  found  lodg¬ 
ment  there.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Dr.  Barnardo  had 
ever  heard  of  the  “DlonT-Live-Nowheres.”  He  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  there  were  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  other  children  in  that  great  city  who  were 
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just  as  desolate  and  friendless  as  the  little  fellow  before  him. 
The  thought  pierced  his  soul,  and  he  asked  the  waif  if  there 
were  other  little  boys  like  him,  homeless  and  friendless,  in 
London.  “Oh!  yes,  sir,  lots,— ’eaps  on  ’em;— more ’n  I  could 
count,”  Jim  replied.  That  fact  was  enough.  There  was  no 
time  ot  waste ;  for  these  boys  needed  help,  and  he  was  the  one 
to  help  them.  After  having  given  Jim  as  much  hot  coffee  as 
he  could  drink,  and  promising  him  a  place  in  which  to  sleep, 
Dr.  Barnardo  started  off  with  him  as  his  guide  to  the  place 
where  the  Don ’t-Live-Nowheres  slept. 

They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  alley  where  Jim  said  the 
boys  were.  Barnardo  began  to  strike  matches  and  peep  into 
dark  corners  and  behind  boxes  in  search  of  them;  but  not 
a  boy  could  be  found  .  “They  don’t  lay  about  here,”  said 
Jim,  “cos’  the  p’licemen  keep  such  a  sharp  lookout  all  along 
these  here  shops.”  “But  where  are  they,”  Barnardo  asked. 
“Up  there,”  said  Jim,  pointing  to  the  roof  of  a  delapidated 
old  shed  near  them.  Barnardo  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he 
was  to  get  up  on  the  roof,  but  Jim’s  keenly  trained  eyes 
quickly  detected  little  cavities  between  the  bricks  where  the 
mortar  had  been  picked  away.  He  quickly  climbed  up  and 
then  assisted  his  friend  to  get  up.  The  sight  that  greeted 
Barnardo ’s  eyes,  and  the  feelings  that  came  over  him  as  he 
stood  gazing  upon  the  scene,  terrible  and  heart-rending 
enough  to  set  even  the  angels  weeping,  is  vividly  described  by 
Dr.  Barnardo.  “There,  exposed  upon  the  dome-shaped  roof, 
some  coiled  up  like  dogs  before  a  fire,  some  huddled  two  or 
three  together,  some  more  apart,  lay  eleven  boys.  No  cover¬ 
ing  was  upon  them.  The  rags  which  some  of  them  wore  were 
mere  apologies  for  clothes.  Just  then  the  moon  shone  clearly 
out,  and  as  the  pale  light  fell  upon  the  upturned  faces  of  these 
poor  boys,  and  as  I,  standing  there,  realized  for  one  awfu 
moment  the  terrible  fact  that  they  were  absolutely  homeless 
and  destitute,  it  seemed  as  though  God  Himself  had  suddenly 
pulled  aside  the  curtain  which  concealed  from  my  view  the 
untold  miseries  of  forlorn  child-life  upon  the  streets  of 
London.”  He  gazed  upon  the  desolate  sleepers  a  moment, 
then  turned  quietly  away  without  disturbing  them,  to  solve  the 
problem  of  their  rescue. 
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His  duty  was  clear,  his  determination  strong’;  but  how,  by 
what  means,  was  his  duty  to  be  fulfilled?  The  rescuing  of 
those  waifs  meant  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  Barnardo  had 
nothing  but  a  strong  mind,  a  strong  body,  strong  will-power, 
and  a  big,  tender  heart.  The  solution  of  the  problem  troubled 
him  much;  but  God  had  begun  the  work,  and  it  could  not 
fail.  One  night,  during  a  series  of  evangelistic  services  led 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davidson,  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  even¬ 
ing  failed  to  appear  when  his  name  was  called.  In  the  emer¬ 
gency  Dr.  Davidson  announced  that  Dr.  Barnardo,  a  young 
medical  student  who  was  working  among  the  street  boys, 
would  give  an  account  of  his  work.  The  announcement  must 
have  come  like  a  thunderbolt  out  a  clear  sky  to  the  young  man. 
He  had  never  spoken  in  public,  and  a  great  audience  like  this 
was  not  quite  what  one  would  desire  in  making  his  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  public  addresses.  But  Barnardo  was  brim  full  of 
experiences,  and  thoroughly  consumed  by  the  burning  passion 
to  rescue  the  waifs  who  had  so  completely  won  their  way  into 
his  heart.  Here  was  an  opportunity,  and  it  must  be  seized. 
He  related  the  simple  story  of  little  Jim,  and  what  he  had  seen. 
The  story  fell  almost  like  a  death-pall  upon  the  great  audience. 
The  impression  was  deep  and  lasting,  and  bore  fruit  in  a  far 
broader  field  than  that  congregation.  The  story  got  intoAhe 
papers,  and  among  those  who  read  it  was  the  Earl  of  Shaites- 
bury,  who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  great  work  in  behalf 
of  the  child-laborers  in  England.  He  invited  Barnardo  to 
dine  with  him..  At  the  table  the  same  simple  story  was  told 
in  the  same  simple  way.  The  gentlemen  at  the  table  be¬ 
came  interested,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  suggested  that  Dr. 
Barnardo  carry  them  to  the  place  where  the  children  slept  out 
under  the  open  sky.  In  a  little  while  this  dinner  party, 
society  men  in  evening  dress,  found  themselves  in  a  filthy, 
grimy,  dark  alley,  where  they  were  to  get  unquestionable  pioo 
of  the  facts  they  had  just  heard.  But  search  where  he  would 
not  one  boy  could  Dr.  Barnardo  find.  He  began  to  feel  em¬ 
barrassed,  and  his  friends  were  beginning  to  think  about  him 

as  he  had  thought  of  little  Jim, — that  they  had  found  him 
out;  that  there  were  no  children  to  be  discovered.  Dr. 
Barnardo  was  about  to  abandon  his  search,  when  a  policeman 
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informed  him  that  there  were  “lots  on  ’em  in  there,”  point¬ 
ing  to  a  hitherto  unseen  recess  in  which  no  one  but  the  waifs 
themselves  would  ever  dream  that  even  a  street  Arab  could 
find  shelter.  “They’ll  come  out  if  you’ll  give  ’em  a  copper,” 
the  policeman  added.  One  of  the  gentlemen  offered  a  half¬ 
penny  a  head,  and  then,  from  behind  old  boxes  and  crates, 
and  out  of  empty  barrels,  seventy-three  hoys  crawled.  Dr. 
Barnardo  said  that  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  stood  gazing  on  the 
ragged  group  of  forlorn  children,  the  big  tears  gathered  thick 
and  fast  in  his  fine  eyes,  and  he  turned  and  whispered  to  him, 
“All  London  shall  know  this.” 

But  the  first  financial  aid  did  not  come  from  this  wealthy 
dinner  party,  nor  through  its  influence.  When  Dr.  Barnardo 
had  finished  his  public  speech,  and  was  leaving  the  hall,  a 
servant  girl  stepped  up  to  him  and  told  him  that  she  had 
been  saving  what  she  could  of  her  scanty  wages,  intending  to 
give  it  to  foreign  missions,  but  that  since  hearing  of  the  waifs 
in  London,  she  wanted  to  give  it  for  their  rescue.  She 
handed  him  a  small  packet  and  then  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 
When  Dr.  Barnardo  reached  home  he  undid  the  package,  and 
gazed  at  the  contents,— six  and  three-fourths  pence.  He  rev¬ 
erently  wrapped  this  mite  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  laid  it 
away,  having  learned  another  lesson.  He  had  prayed  to  God 
for  guidance  and  help,  and  this  was  His  way  of  answering  the 
prayer. 

From  this  very  small  beginning  great  and  wonderful  things 
were  to  follow.  For  the  first  several  years  the  difficulties 
which  Dr.  Barnardo  met  with  seemed  to  be  at  times  utterly 
insurmountable.  Numbers  of  times  when  every  hope  had 
fled,  and  nothing  but  failure  seemed  possible,  an  invisible 
hand  intervened,  and  difficulties  of  mountain-like  propor¬ 
tions  melted  away  like  wax,  and  the  work  progressed  and 
prospered.  Surely  the  interveneing  hand  was  the  hand  of 
God,  the  source  from  which  Dr.  Barnardo  drew  his  motive 
power. 

Dr.  Barnardo  himself  did  not  know  through  what  channel 
his  successes  came;  for  the  work  was  opened  to  him  as  sudden¬ 
ly  and  as  unexpectedly  as  the  call  had  come  through  little 
Jim.  He  began,  not  by  laying  plans  and  formulating  schemes 
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and  building  homes,  but  by  rescuing  the  waifs  themselves. 
He  had  no  home  of  his  own  in  which  to  shelter  them,  so  he 
boarded  them  out  until  he  could  do  better,  relying  on  he  knew 
not  what  source  for  money  to  pay  their  expenses.  Gifts  of 
money  and  land  began  to  come,  and  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  “Home  for  Destitute  Boys”  was  established  in  Step¬ 
ney  Causeway,  East  End,  London. 

No  sooner  did  the  rescue  of  boys  begin  than  Dr.  Barnardo 
realized  that  there  were  girl  waifs  in  London  too;  for  would 
not  the  little  boys,  when  they  had  been  warmed  and  fed,  say, 

” Can’t  you  please  do  something  for  my  little  sister  too?” 
The  little  girls  could  not  be  neglected  while  their  brothers  - 
were  being  cared  for ;  but  Dr.  Barnardo  could  only  make  plans 
and  submit  them  to  God,  asking  Him  to  carry  them  out.  His 
plan  for  the  Girl’s  Home  was  at  first  very  modest,  his  chief 
idea  being  to  build  a  few  cottages  in  the  country,  where  he 
could  send  the  girls,  providing  for  them  homelike  residences 
under  the  care  and  supervision  of  kind  women  who  should  be 
as  mothers  to  them.  But  one  day,  while  at  a  hotel  in  Oxford, 
Barnardo  was  approached  by  a  stranger,  who  asked  him  if  he 
was  the  gentleman  who  had  made  an  appeal  through  a  certain 
newspaper  for  money  to  establish  a  home  for  the  girl  waifs 
of  London.  On  receiving  an  affirmative  answer  the  stranger 
said,  “You  may  put  me  down  for  the  first  cottage,  which  I 
wish  to  build  as  a  memorial  to  my  deceased  daughter.”  With 
this  beginning  the  work  progressed  with  such  marvelous  rap¬ 
idity  that  its  growth  cannot  be  explained,  except  by  the 
fact  that  God’s  hand  was  beneath  it  all.  So  great  was  the 
success,  that  in  a  few  years  the  Girl’s  Home  at  Ilford  had 
grown  into  a  little  village  of  marvelous  beauty  and  simplicity, 
with  accommocations  for  twelve  hundred  girls,  each  cottage 
being  occupied  by  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  girls  and  the 
“mother.” 

While  all  this  progress  was  being  made  at  Ilford  the  work 
at  Stepney  had  not  been  neglected.  The  establishment  there 
had  also  passed  through  a  rapid  growth.  It  is  there  that 
many  of  the  most  important  of  the  more  than  one  hundred 
branches  of  the  Homes  are  situated. 

Numerous  as  the  departments  at  London  are,  they  are  only 
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a  beginning  of  the  vast  system.  Situated  throughout  the 
various  parts  of  England  are  many  institutions  with  ever 
open  doors  to  the  neglected  children.  The  work  has  also 
spread  across  the  Atlantic  to  Canada,  where  several  homes 
have  been  established,  including  the  great  Manitoba  Indus¬ 
trial  Farm  of  nearly  nine  thousand  acres  of  fertile  soil. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  vast  multitude  of  young  people 
when  they  become  too  old  to  remain  longer  in  the  Homes? 
Are  they  again  set  adrift  in  the  world  to  make  their  way  as 
best  they  can?  By  no  means.  All  the  boys  who  are  strong  enough 
learn  a  trade,  and  when  they  leave  the  Homes,  they  enter  at 
once  upon  some  branch  of  honorable  work.  Neither  are  the 
girls  thrust  out  with  no  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Many 
of  them  become  seamstresses,  house-keepers,  cooks,  or  servants 
in  any  line  of  honorable  work.  But  it  may  readily  be  seen 
that  the  thousands  who  leave  the  Homes  annually  cannot  find 
places  in  crowded  England.  So,  in  order  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency.  Hr.  Barnardo  organized  the  Emigration  System, 
which  has  proved  very  successful  indeed.  Through  this  sys¬ 
tem  about  twenty  thousand  of  the  best  boys  and  girls,  both 
physically  and  morally,  have  been  sent  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  the  year  1903  more  than  twelve  hundred  were  sent 
to  Canada  alone.  It  is  interesting  just  here  to  note  that  little 
Jim  Jervis  was  Dr.  Barnardo  s  first  emigrant.  He  was  sent 
to  Canada,  where  he  Avon  success.  It  is  a  beautiful  coincidence 
that  the  little  outcast  who  had  led  the  way  for  so  many  waifs 
into  Dr.  Barnardo ’s  heart  should  have  become  the  boy-herald 
to  the  thousands  who  were  to  follow  him  across  the  sea  to 
Canada.  Although  Canada  is  the  chief  field  of  emigration, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  field.  Children  have  gone  out  in 
large  numbers  to  the  countries  of  the  Australasian  Common¬ 
wealth,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

The  records  of  many  of  the  children  are  very  bright.  In 
his  visits  to  Canada  Dr.  Barnardo  often  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  so  many  educated  and  refined  young  men,  whom 
he  met,  were  once  waif  children  of  his,  whom  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  gutters  and  slum  districts  of  London  and  other  great 
cities. 

Such — almost  beyond  measurement — is  the  magnitude  and 
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character  of  the  work  of  that  young  student,  who,  forty  years 
ago,  without  home,  without  money,  and  with  very  few  friends, 
faced  the  question  of  life  honestly,  and  went  forward  toward 
the  very  high  goal  which  he  set  for  himself.  With  such  power 
and  influence  as  he  exerted  we  are  not  surprised  that  out  of  the 
seventy  thousand  children  whom  he  rescued  fewer  than  two 
per  cent  made  a  failure  in  life.  Many  of  them  have  become 
noble  men  and  women,  of  whom  the  world  may  be  proud. 
Seventeen  have  gone  out  as  foreign  missionaries,  twelve  of 
whom  are  still  living. 

When  the  news  was  flashed  by  wire  to  all  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  over  the  cables  to  Europe  and  America,  that  Dr.. 
Barnardo  was  dead,  a  sadness  so  deep  that  silence  best  ex¬ 
pressed  it  came  over  every  soul,  and  the  hearts  of  thousands 
of  his  scattered  children  for  a  moment  almost  ceased  to  beat. 
With  the  death  of  Dr.  Barnardo  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
philanthropists  passed  away.  But  he  left  an  eternal  monu¬ 
ment,  a  living  testimony,  to  his  memory  in  the  lives  of  his 
seventy  thousand  children  whom  he  helped  and  blessed.  Al¬ 
though  we  call  him  dead  he  is  still  alive,  and  will  live  as  long 
as  the  world  stands.  Poets  may  honor  his  name  in  song, 
sculptors  may  carve  his  image  upon  marble,  but  these  glories 
are  only  for  a  time.  Songs  will  be  forgotten,  marble  will 
crumble  away,  but  the  monument  which  he  has  built  for 
himself  in  the  lives  of  so  many  men  and  women  is  eternal. 
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RICHARD  WAGNER 

Richard  Wagner  was  born  in  Leipsic,  Germany,  on  May 
22,  1813 — the  time  when  all  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  rev¬ 
olution  under  the  giant  conqueror  Napoleon  I.  Wagner’s 
parents  having  died,  when  he  was  barely_  fifteen  years  old,  the 
boy  was  left  to  take  care  of  himself.  This  laid  an  early 
foundation  for  Wanger’s  extremely  independent  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  character. 

Wagner  always  showed  a  great  love  for  the  stage,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  he  had  written  several  plays. 

His  thoughts  first  were  turned  to  music  decidedly  on  hearing 
of  one  of  Beethoven’s  symphonies.  The  wonderful  harmonies 
and  sublime  power  of  those  immortal  works  were  a  revolution 
to  him.  In  his  Autobiography  he  says,  “One  evening  I 
heard  a  Beethoven  symphony ;  I  thereupon  fell  ill  of  a  fever, 
and  when  I  had  recovered — I  was  a  musician.’’ 

He  immediately  began  to  study  harmony  and  counterpoint, 
and  although  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  at  first,  he  soon 
made  rapid  progress.  In  one  year,  he  wrote  two  operas, 
which  if  they  are  of  no  great  musical  value,  nevertheless  show 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  endeavored  to  reach  his  ideal. 

During  the  years  1830  to  1840  Whgner  was  musical  dil¬ 
ector  at  the  theatres  in  Madgeburg,  Konigsberg,  and  Riga 
successively. 

The  revolution  of  1842  inspired  him  to  his  first  great  opera, 
“Rienzi,”  founded  on  Bulwer’s  fine  novel  of  the  same  name. 
The  music  of  “Rienzi”  is  heroic  throughout,  and  splendidly 
reflects  the  grand  and  noble  spirit  of  the  “Last  of  the  Roman 
Tribunes.  ’  ’ 

His  Riga  contract  having  expired  he  set  sail  for  London, 
with  his  wife  and  his  big  Newfoundland  dog,  his  steady  com¬ 
panion.  The  voyage  was  long,  boisterous  and  terribly  fatigu¬ 
ing.  Three  times  they  were  caught  in  violent  storms.  It 
was  Wagner’s  first  trip  on  the  ocean.  The  sailors  told  him 
the  story  of  the  Flying  Dutchman.  The  vividness  with  which 
they  pictured  to  him  the  fate  of  the  wanderer  of  the  sea,  the 
fact  of  being  in  such  close  contact  with  the  scene  of  his  ad- 
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ventures,  and  hearing*  himself  the  howling  of  the  storm,  in¬ 
spired  him  to  his  second  great  opera,  “The  Flying  Dutchman.  ” 

When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out,  Wagner  took  an 
active  part  in  it,  and  after  the  insurrection  in  Dresden,  had 
to  flee  to  France.  He  lived  a  most  miserable  life  in  Paris, 
composing  there  has  “ Taunhauser ’ 7  and  “Lohengrin.”  His 
poor  wife,  from  lack  of  the  comfort  and  care  she  had  been 
used  to  at  home,  died  during  these  years  of  want  and  misery. 

While  in  the  state  of  utter  helplessness,  Wagner  was  sud¬ 
denly  saved  from  starvation  by  one  who  was  to  be  his  great¬ 
est  friend  all  the  rest  of  his  life — Franz  Liszt,  the  great 
pianist  and  composer. 

Wagner’s  ideas  of  the  opera  and  the  stage  were  so  novel  for 
the  general  public  of  his  time,  that  it  was  very  hard  to  per¬ 
form  his  operas  without  danger  of  making  a  failure  of  them. 
However  Liszt  brought  out  “Taunhauser”  and  “Lohengrin” 
with  great  success.  But  it  took  months  to  study  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  novelty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  these  works. 

Gradually  the  new  and  wonderful  style  of  dramatic  music 
broke  its  way  through,  and  one  by  one  many  of  the  famous 
musicians  and  critics  began  to  recognize  Wagner’s  great 
genius,  and  to  see  the  superiority  of  his  true  music  dramas  over 
the  old  fashioned  operas  of  the  French  and  Italian  school. 

In  1863  the  great  composer  was  summoned  to  the  count  of 
Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  who  perhaps  was  his  greatest  admirer. 
He  gave  him  a  handsome  residence  at  Munich,  and  a  pension, 
and  planed  a  general  overturn  in  the  musical  affairs  of  his 
capital.  This  was  the  turning  point  of  Wagner’s  career. 

In  the  year  1868,  he  completed  his  only  comic  opera,  which 
he  had  been  working  on  for  several  years,  ‘  ‘  Die  Meistersinger.  ’  ’ 
In  this  work  the  old  pedantic  school  was  satirized,  and  the 
new  school  of  free  style  proclaimed. 

In  1870  Wagner  married  a  daughter  of  Liszt,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  projected  his  greatest  undertaking — the  erection  of 
a  theatre  expressly  for  his  four  great  operas,  which  he  had 
built  up  on  the  old  legend  of  the  “Nibelungen  Ring”  (It 
takes  four  successive  nights  to  perform  the  cycles,  and  the  four 
operas  of  which  it  is  composed  are  “Rhinegold,”  “Walkure,” 
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‘‘Siegfried”  and  “ Gotterdanmerung. ”  [dusk  of  the  gods) ) 

The  theatre  was  erected  at  Bairuth,  Bavaria.  It  took  the 
work  of  six  years  to  secure  the  theatre,  and  prepare  for  the 
great  performance  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1876 
Since  that  time  every  two  years  these  festivals  have  been  held 
at  Baireuth,  and  there  one  can  hear  and  see  Wagner’s  works 

performed  to  absolute  perfection. 

The  great  theory  of  the  opera,  which  W agner  developed,  is 
that  an  action  or  scene  shall  he  presented  before  the  spectator 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way  possible — namely,  the  words,  the 
music,  the  scenery,  and  the  acting  shall  work  together  in  pei  - 
feet  harmony.  Nothing  did  Wagner  detest  more,  than  those 
operas  in  whch  the  music  is  written  only  for  the  exhibition  of 
some  great  singer’s  voice,  by  arias  full  of  roulades,  trills, 
cadenzas,  and  the  like,  which  have  no  earthly  significance,  but 
are  written  simply  to  astonish  and  tickle  the  ears  of  the  list¬ 
ener. 

Wagner  is  surely  the  true  successor  to  the  immortal  masters 
of  the  pure  old  classic  school — Mozart,  Gluck,  Beethoven,  Ros¬ 
sini  and  Weber,  each  of  whom  Wagner  greatly  adored.  He 
has  followed  the  noble  style  of  their  genius,  but  conceived  it 
in  an  entirely  modern  vein,  and  thus  discovered  a  new  and 
never  dreamed  of  realm  of  music. 

The  great  master  was  happy  enough  to  see  himself  and  his 
works  appreciated  before  he  died.  Indeed,  he  could  live 
in  comfort  and  wealth  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 
At  Baireuth,  he  had  built  for  himself,  his  wife  and  his 
son  Siegfried,  a  beautiful  home,  which  he  called  “  Wahnfned 
(meaning  ‘‘here  my  illusions  found  peace”)  He  was  often 
visited  by  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  many.  But  most  often 
he  was  visited  by  his  best  and  dearest  friend,  the  great  Liszt, 
to  whom  Wagner  owed  so  much  of  his  success,  and  of  whom 
he  always  spoke  in  the  most  grateful  way. 

“When  I  was  discredited,  banished  and  repudiated  by 
Germany,  my  own  fatherland,  Liszt  came  to  meet  me,  Liszt, 
who  had  in  the  bottom  of  his  soul  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
my  being  and  my  work.  0,  how  much  I  do  owe  him  ! 
These  were  Wagner’s  words  at  a  banquet  after  one  of  the 
Baireuth  performances. 
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In  1882  Wagner  and  his  family  by  the  advice  of  his  phy¬ 
sician,  went  to  Italy  and  settled  in  Venice.  He  was  troubled 
with  heart-disease  and  asthma.  On  Monday,  Feb.  13,  1883, 
he  died  very  suddenly  while  out  with  his  wife  in  his  gondola. 
He  had  received  a  shock  of  apoplexy;  in  the  arms  of  his  wife 
his  spirit  passed  away  from  this  world  of  misery  and  of 
fame,  from  this  world  which  was  the  scene  of  all  his  glories 
and  triumphs,  but  also  the  scene  of  his  struggles  and  hard¬ 
ships.  Such  a  genius,  as  he  must  necessarily  tower  above  all 
other  composers  of  our  modern  time,  and  since  his  operas 
were  created,  nothing  has  yet  been  written  that  can  in  any  way 
compete  with  his  giant  works.  They  and  their  creator  are 
and  ever  will  be  immortal. 
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TO  THE  IVY 

Addressed  to  the  Ivy  planted  by  the  graduatng  class  of  1906 

0  Thou,  the  emblem  of  true  life, 

Of  patient,  firm  endurance, 

Be  Thou  our  stay  when  storms  are  rife, 

]  Our  hope,  our  firm  assurance. 

>  * 

0  Thou,  who  lived  when  flames  leaped  high, 

When  all  was  desolation, 

We  turn  to  Thee  when  danger  ’s  nigh, 

To  gather  consolation. 

t  , 

’Mid  falling  timbers,  flying  flame, 

When  every  hope  had  perished, 

No  traitor  proved  Thee  to  thy  cause, 

But  lived,  and  living,  cherished. 

And  soon,  dear  Ivy,  we ’ll  be  gone 
To  meet  life’s  larger  duty. 

We  leave  to  Thee  our  College  Home; 

To  her  spread  all  thy  beauty. 

‘  To  her  dear  walls  forever  cling; 

Protect  them  from  the  storm. 

Be  constant,  true,  her  praises  sing 
Our  dear  old  College  Home. 

Cling  closely  to  these  sacred  walls, 

As  our  hearts  shall  cling  with  fervor, 

Shout  forth  her  praises  and  her  cause 
Forever  and  forever! 
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POWER  OF  WOMEN 

LUCY  KIRKMAN. 

“Woman,”  it  is  said,”  has  been  compared  to  a  floweret, 
springing  in  the  path  of  man.  ’  ’  She,  with  her  gentleness  and 
sweetness  of  nature,  helps  him  over  the  rough  places  in 
life  and  teaches  him  to  forget  the  sorrows  which  come  to  him. 

A  woman,  though  she  may  be  unconscious  of  it,  wields  a 
most  powerful  influence  over  the  youth  of  the  other  sex. 
A  young  man  will  not  willingly  and  knowingly  debar  him¬ 
self  from  the  society  of  women.  If  every  boy  and  man 
knew  that  by  smoking,  by  drinking  and  using  God’s  name  in 
vain,  he  was  banishing  himself  from  all  the  pleasure  of  as¬ 
sociating  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  he  would  soon  refrain 
from  these  evils.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  who 
do  not  care  for  the  ill-will  of  a  woman,  but  still  more  who  do 
care.  Man  will  not  live  without  woman’s  society.  Those 
who  attempt  it  are  rough,  coarse,  and  unmanly.  The  rough 
miner’s  cabin  is  a  pitiful  sight,  with  no  order,  no  beauty,  no 
taste.  There  is  no  woman  there !  On  the  other  hand,  a 
young  man  who  is  allowed  this  privilege,  and  who  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  a  good  woman,  is  gentle,  mannerly  and 
refined.  He  feels  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  live,  and  sees  beauty 
in  all  of  nature.  Perhaps  his  mother,  his  sister,  or  still  again, 
a  lady  friend,  has  been  the  cause  of  this  difference,  but  always 
a  woman. 

Why  do  boys  who  are  associated  with  this  sex,  at  the  ages 
of  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen,  begin  caring  for  their  looks, 
want  nice  neat  clothes,  begin  being  very  polite,  and  change 
entirely  from  the  boys  who  have  a  careless,  indifferent  way? 
They  want  the  girls  and  ladies  to  think  well  of  them,  they 
want  to  make  a  good  appearance.  A  boy  or  a  man  working  in 
a  factory  or  shop  does  not  have  this  pride.  The  women  are 
not  in  the  shop,  and  it  makes  no  difference  about  his  looks. 

Then  what  is  a  home  without  woman — without  mother? 
How  happy  is  the  man,  who,  coming  home  at  night,  tired  out 
with  toil,  meets  a  loving  wife,  with  bright  smiling  face, 
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welcoming  and  cheering  him!  She  drives  away  the  cares 
which  have  oppressed  him,  and  he,  for  the  time  being,  for¬ 
gets  all  his  troubles.  These  few  hours  spent  with  her  re¬ 
fresh  and  brighten  him,  and  prepare  him  for  tomorrow’s 
toil.  The  effects  last  all  day,  and  if  he  is  weared  again, 
it  matters  not  ,  for  he  knows  the  pleasure  awaiting  his  re¬ 
turn  home,  so  he  is  encouraged  and  his  energy  renewed. 

The  little  child  who  is  tired,  or  hungry,  or  troubled,  goes  to 
mother  for  help,  sure  of  receiving  what  it  asks  for.  How 
many  great  and  good  men  acknowledge  that  they  owe  their 
greatness  to  the  care  and  prayers  of  mother— a  God-fearing 

mother.  . 

A  mother  is  both  the  morning  and  evening  star  ot  life. 

Her  gentle  love  and  tender  heart,  her  meekness,  and  yet  her 
strength  and  firmness,  all  go  to  make  her  influence  over  her 
child  greater  than  that  of  any  one  else. 

‘  ‘  Can  a  mother  ’s  love  be  supplied  ?  No  !  A  thousand  times, 
No!”  Can  a  woman’s  endurance,  prayer  and  faith  be  sur¬ 
passed?  No,  a  woman — a  mother  is  the  gentlest,  and  yet  the 
strongest,  of  God’s  children.  He  has  given  her  that  which 
man  does  not  have,  a  loving,  faithful  and  tender  heait,  full 
of  mercy  and  compassion,  which,  when  once  given  to  a  cause, 
urges  her  to  unceasing  and  everlasting  courage  and  endurance. 

In  the  church,  also,  woman’s  power  and  influence  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  man.  When  man  loses  courage,  patience, 
and  sometimes,  faith,  woman  is  always  there,  still  praying  and 
pleading  for  lost  souls,  that  they  may  turn  from  their  wick¬ 
ed  path  and  enter  the  right  one.  Who,  but  the  woman,  goes 
out  among  the  people,  sympathizing  with,  and  helping  them? 
Who  gives  their  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  saving  those  who  do 
not  lead  righteous  lives  ?  It  is  the  women  ! 

Look  at  the  great  work  done  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  life  entirely  to  the 
Temperance  cause!  She  was  President  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  great,  very  great  good  was 
accomplished  by  her.  To  show  how  much  her  work  has  been 
appreciated,  even  by  those  not  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance,  a  statue  has  been  placed  in  Statuary  Hall,  at 
Washington,  in  her  memory. 
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Also  great  work  has  been  done  by  Anna  Gordon,  and  by 
Mrs.  Lillian  M.  Stevens,  of  Maine,  the  present  President  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Mrs.  Jugde  Thompson  accomplished  much  in  the  cause  of 
Temperance.  She  was  a  pioneer  and  a  leader  in  the  Cru- 
sade  of  1873-74. 

Mrs.  Mary  EL  Hunt,  of  Boston,  has  probably  done  some  of 
the  best  work  in  this  line.  It  was  through  her  efforts  that 
the  study  of  Physiology,  teaching  the  harm  of  alcohol,  in  any 
form,  was  placed  in  public  schools.  Now,  the  law  compels 
every  public  school  to  teach  this  branch  of  science.  Has  man 
done  any  work  in  this  line  to  equal  that  of  woman?  No;  and 
perhaps  he  never  will. 

Woman  is  both  superior  and  inferior  to  man.  Without  her 
he  would  be  rude,  gross  and  solitary. 

Man  is  bold — woman  is  beautiful.  Man  is  courageous — 
woman  is  timid.  Man  talks  to  persuade — woman,  to  please. 
Man  has  a  daring  heart — woman,  a  tender,  loving  one.  Man 
has  power — woman,  taste.  Man  has  justice — woman,  mercy. 
Man  has  strength — woman,  love. 

DeQuincy  has  said  that  the  reason  there  are  more  women 
than  men  is,  “It  is  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements  of 
nature.  We  always  see  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth.” 

It  is  better  to  spend  a  dull  evening  in  a  woman’s  drawing¬ 
room  than  at  a  club,  tavern,  or  gambling  house.  Always  the 
resorts  where  virtuous  women  will  not  frequent,  are  rude, 
coarse,  and  unfit  to  attend. 

It  was  a  woman  who  aided  Columbus  to  fit  himself  for  the 
voyage  that  ended  in  the  disocvery  of  America,  and  it  was 
woman  who  stood  by  Jesus,  when  his  diciples  had  deserted  him, 
on  the  cross,  woman  who  first  visited  his  tomb,  and  to  whom 
Christ  first  revealed  himself. 

“Some  may  destroy  the  canvass  on  which  the  painter  has 
bestowed  his  labor — the  marble  of  the  sculptor  may  crumble 
to  dust — but  woman  works  on  a  substance  that  is  impressed 
with  the  seal  of  immortality.” 
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A  ROMANCE 


-Ya.  stood  an  immense  old 


In  the  country  near - - - 

colonial  house  in  which  lived  Mr.  Walker,  a  wealthy  old  lawye  , 
with  one  year  old  Nena,  his  only  child.  When  Mrs  Walker 
died,  the  nurse  of  her  childhood  was  with  her,  and  taking 
toddling  Nena  in  her  arms,  she  vowed  to  always  care  for  and 
love  her.  “Ole  mammy”  as  she  was  called,  had  been  true  to 
her  promise  and  had  been  a  faithful  slave  to  the  child  ^ 

Mr.  Walker  was  away  from  home  most  of  the  day  and 
mammy  ’  ’  let  Nena  do  as  she  pleased.  What  she  said  had  to  be 
law  with  every  body.  If  at  first  her  little  wheedling,  coaxing 
ways  wouldn’t  make  people  do  the  things  she  wanted  them  to, 
she  would  storm  at  them  and  show  her  fierce  little  temper  m 
such  a  way  that  her  father  would  groan  and  sigh  for  her  u- 
ture.  She  rarely  got  cross  at  her  father,  for  he  couldn  t 
resist  her  little  caressing  pleading  ways. 

There  was  one  obstacle  in  Nena’s  smooth  way.  Bryant  Kay, 
her  little  play-mate,  lived  just  across  the  street  and  was  for¬ 
ever  teasing  her  about  her  “carrot  top,”  as  he  cadec  er 
little  red  head,  notwithstanding  ‘  ‘  Ole  Mammy  s  P™16^10*1 
that  it  was  the  kind  of  brown  auburn  that  showed  blue  blood. 
Nena  could  stand  to  be  teased  about  her  hair  all  right  but 
when  he  began  to  tease  her  kitten  she  would  fly  at  him  like  a 
little  tornado,  order  him  out  of  her  yard,  and  tell  him  never 
to  speak  to  her  again.  Then  she  would  run  into  the  house  to 
“Ole  Mommy,”  climb  into  her  motherly  lap,  and  sob  out  a  ^ 
her  trouble,  while  “Ole  Mammy”  would  call  Bryant  po 
white  trash,”  and  tell  her  to  “Neva’  min’”  she’d  make  her 

a  little  cake  for  supper. 

One  day  Bryant’s  father  got  news  from  New  York  that 
Bryant’s  Uncle  had  died  and  left  his  fortune  to  him.  Mr. 
Ray  left  that  night  for  New  York.  After  two  days  Mrs  Ray 
received  a  telegram  with  news  of  Mr.  Ray’s  sudden  death, 
caused  by  hart  failure.  Mrs.  Ray  and  Bryant  left  for  New 
York  that  night,  and  after  staying  in  that  city  a  week  they 
decided  to  make  their  home  there. 
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This  was  one  break  in  Nena’s  life,  for  while  Bryant  made 
part  of  her  time  miserable  for  her  she  was  really  very  fond  of 
him.  When  she  saw  him  coming  to  tell  her  good-bye  on  the 
evening  he  was  to  leave,  she  ran  up  in  the  garret  and  cried 
her  self  to  sleep  on  an  old  scrap  bag.  There  “Ole  Mammy” 
found  her  an  hour  later. 

4 ‘Ole  Mammy’s”  days  were  numbered,  and  in  a  few  months 
she  died  of  pneumonia,  leaving  Nena  nearly  heart-broken.  Af¬ 
ter  a  few  weeks  Mr.  Whlker  took  Nena  to  his  sister  s  home  in 
London  where  her  Aunt  Lizzie  and  Uncle  Jim  Stewart  made 
everything  pleasant  and  home-like  for  her  father. 

Ten  years  have  passed,  and  Nena  has  been  named  the  ‘  Belle 
of  London.”  Her  “carrot  top”  had  turned  to  a  golden  brown, 
but  her  eyes  had  not  changed  from  their  deep  gray.  Long 
lashes  swept  her  soft  cheek,  and  her  perfect  teeth  glistened 

when  she  laughed. 

One  night  her  father  came  in  her  room  and  as  usual,  in 
her  childish  way,  she  went  searching  through  his  pockets. 
“I  did ’nt  bring  anything  but  some  theatre  tickets.  An 
American  troop  is  to  play  in  the  ‘Apollo’  to-night  and  I  got 
a  box,”  he  explained.  “Oh,  the  joy  of  seeing  an  American 
play !  ’  ’  cried  Nena,  catching  her  father  around  the  neck  and 
squeezing  him  until  he  was  red  in  the  face,  while  he  sputtred 
and  tried  to  loose  himself. 

As  night  came  on  a  fog  began  to  settle  over  the  city,  but  not 
dense  enough  to  keep  the  impetuous  Nena  in.  After  the 
play,  Nena  gave  her  opera  cloak  to  her  aunt,  while  she  step¬ 
ped  to  the  door  to  look  out.  Before  she  realized  it  she  was 
in  the  street,  and  it  was  so  dark  she  could  hardly  see  the  faces 
moving  before  her.  People  were  closing  in  between  her  and 
the  door,  so  she  could  not  get  back  to  the  enterance,  even  if  she 
had  known  where  it  was.  Tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  and 
while  she  was  scanning  the  faces  of  people  to  see  if  she  could 
find  a  familiar  one,  a. nicely  dressed  man,  all  black  and  sooty 
from  the  fog,  addressed  her. 

“Madame,  can  I  help  you  in  any  way?  You  seem  in  dis¬ 
tress.  ’  ’ 

‘ Oh,  thank  you,  could  you  find  a  hansom ?” 

“I  am  afraid  not.  Even  the  ’busses  aren’t  running  to- 
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night.  But  if  I  can  pilot  you  home  I  would  be - — . 

Drawing  her  perfect  little  figure  up  to  full  height  she  quick¬ 
ly  replied  ‘‘I  thank  you,  but  I  guess  I  can  get  a  carriage  of 
some  kind,”  and  turning  her  back,  she  tried  in  vain  to  push 
through  the  crowd.  The  young  man  had  taken  out  his  card 
and  when  she  again  turned  he  gave  it  to  her,  saying,  “I  will 
strike  a  match  so  you  can  see  my  name  and  address  if  you  can 
make  it  out.”  But  she  closed  her  hand  tightly  over  it  and 
said,  “I  will  trust  you  tp  get  me  home  "if  you  will.”  And 
placing  her  hand  on  his  arm  she  let  him.  lead  her  as  best  he 
could  through  the  crowd.  They  trudged  on  through  the  slush 
and  smoke,  not  saying  a  word.  Her  little  white  French  heel 
slippers  began  to  hurt  her  ankles,  and  her  head  ached  fright¬ 
fully,  but  she  uttered  no  complaint. 

At  half  past  three  in  the  morning  they  found  her  home. 
The  little  family  was  waiting  on  the  veranda  for  her.  Her 
father  came  out  and  took  her  in  his  arms,  while  Aunt  Lizzie 
almots  hugged  the  stranger  in  her  joy.  Mr.  Stewart  stood 
quietly  by,  wiping  his  eyes  and  mumbling  words  of  gratitude. 
Three  or  four  policemen  were  out  looking  for  her,  while  they 
had  just  come  in  from  a  search,  they  explained.  After  invit¬ 
ing  the  stranger  to  tea  next  day,  they  went  in. 

In  the  excitement  names  were  forgotten,  and  the  stranger 
went  off  without  knowing  whom  he  had  piloted  home. 

The  next  morning  Nena  was  in  the  dining  room  when  her 
father  came  in  with  a  crumpled  card  in  his  hand,  “Child,” 
he  exclaimed,  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that  man  was 
Bryant  ?  ’  ’ 

“Why,  he  is’nt,”  cried  Nena,  turning  from  her  breakfast. 

“Well,  where  did  this  card  come  from?”  He  said,  holding 
it  to  view. 

“It  certainly  is  the  one  I  dropped,  but  surely — ”  She 
cried  incredulously. 

“ I’ll  be  off  to  the  address,  anyway,  and  find  out, ’ ’  said  Mr. 
Walker,  taking  the  card  and  leaving  his  daughter  to  finish 
her  meal.  “Oh!  do  hurry  back,  Daddy”  she  called  after 
him. 

In  the  meantime  Nena’s  guide  had  gone  to  his  apartments 
on  Russle  Square,  thinking  deeply — where  had  he  heard  that 
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voice  before?  And  where  had — well,  it  was  a  general  mix 
up  to  him,  and  what  did  he  care?  He  was  going  to  tea  next 
CY  v  in:  vith  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  and  why  not 
enjoy  her  company  without  puzzling  his  brain  ?  So  dismissing 
the  thought,  he  went  to  bed.  But  he  could  not  sleep ;  he  twist¬ 
ed,  he  turned,  and  dozed  only  to  wake  every  little  while.  Try 
as  he  would,  but  he  could  not  banish  that  flashing  counte¬ 
nance  from  his  mind. 

After  eating  his  breakfast  next  morning  he  caught  a  ’bus 
and  went  down  town.  When  he  returned  the  servant  told 
him  that  an  old  gentleman  had  called  for  him,  but  left  no 
name. 

At  lunch  he  received  a  precisely  written  note  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stewart,  inviting  hi  magain  to  tea  that  evening.  He  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  promptly  at  six  o’clock  found  himself  in  Mrs. 
Stewart’s  cozy  little  drawing-room  waiting  for  the  entrance 
of  the  subject  of  his  dreams.  In  a  little  while  the  swish  of 
skirts  on  the  stairs  told  him  of  her  coming.  He  turned  in 
time  to  see  the  portieres  part  and  a  vision  come  in  sight.  She 
was  clad  in  black,  clinging  stuff  which  fitted  her  figure  per¬ 
fectly,  and  her  only  ornament  was  a  single  cream  rose  pinned 
on  her  breast.  Her  greeting  was — “Mr.  Ray,  did  you  ever 
live  in  Virginia?” 

“When  I  was  a  child,”  He  said,  “I  used  to,  but  why  do 
you  ask?” 

With  dimpling  cheeks  she  said,  “Your  carrot  top.’ 

“Can  it  be  possible!”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  it  can”  she  quietly  answered. 

Three  months  have  passed,  and  the  London  papers  deplore 
the  fact  that  Miss  Nena  Walker  has  sailed  for  America  with 
her  father  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  Bryant  Ray. 
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WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

Woman  has  accomplished  comparatively  more  in  the  field 
of  music  than  is  generally  known  for  you  will  find  her  actively 
engaged  in  all  lines  of  musical  pursuits. 

As  yet  there  has  been  no  woman  composer  of  the  very  first 
rank,  comparable  to  the  tonal  giants"  among  men;  The 
scarcity  of  woman’s  work  in  music  in  the  past,  is  not  owing 
to  her  inability  to  grasp  and  apply  the  science,  but  may 
rather  be  attributed  to  prejudice,  and  the  rules  of  fashion 
and  custom,  which  so  long  debarred  her  entering  this  field  of 
study. 

That  such  prejudice  existed  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  women  composers  concealed  their  identity  under  male 
noms-de-plume  on  the  title  page  of  their  compositions. 

Fanny  Mendelssohn  (Songs  Without  Words,  Op.  8  and  9) 
under  her  brother’s  name — Mrs.  Rhodes  (Guy  cl’  Hardelot) 
Mrs  Chas.  Barnard  (Claribel)  Mrs  Rudolph  Lehmaum  (A — L) 

Or  if  she  had  musical  ideas  she  gave  them  to  her  brother  or 
nearest  friend,  thus  following  the  example  of  Mozart’s  sister. 

The  earliest  inferences  of  woman’s  influence  in  music,  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Hindoo  mythology. 

In  the  day  of  ancient  Greece,  we  find  that  such  women  as 
Sappho,  Corinna,  and  others,  achieved  fame  in  a  land  where 
their  sisters  were  confined  by  rigid  custom  to  household  duties. 
As  music  and  poetry  were  inseparable,  it  is  probable  that 
Sappho  was  the  first  great  woman  composer. 

The  church  of  Rome,  though  admitting  no  woman  to  a  share 
in  performing  at  services,  has  yet  made  a  woman  (Saint 
Cecilia)  the  patron  Saint  of  music — of  Saint  Cecilia,  herself, 
little  is  known  accurately,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
would  have  been  known  at  all,  in  connection  with  the  art  but 
for  a  passing  phrase  in  her  story,  which  relates  that,  “She 
often  united  instrumental  music  to  that  of  her  voice,  in  sound¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  The  Lord.  ’  ’  Because  of  these  few  words,  she 
is  famed  throughout  musical  Christendom. 

In  medieval  lines,  in  France,  the  land  of  the  Troubadours, 
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the  women  began  to  display  their  musical  ability.  In  the 
sixteenth  Century,  Clementine  de  Bouyes  showed  her  self 
possessed  of  great  genius  and  ranked  with  the  very  greatest 
composers  of  her  time. 

Marie  de  France,  one  really  great  figure  among  the  Glee 
Maidens  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  composed  a 
number  of  songs,  twelve  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  produced 
several  dainty  songs. 

Among  the  women  who  have  influenced  music  without  act¬ 
ually  creating  it,  none  have  had  greater  chance  to  use  their 
power  than  the  wives  of  the  famous  composers.  The  influence 
of  women  in  encouraging  the  great  composers  to  labor,  and 
inspiring  them  in  the  production  of  their  finest  works.  The 
attachments  of  love,  the  bonds  of  friendship,  the  endearments 
of  home,  and  the  influences  of  society  have  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  shaping  the  careers  of  these  composers  and  in 
giving  direction  to  their  music.  More  than  one  immortal 
work  of  music  may  be  traced  to  the  steadfast  love  and  thought¬ 
ful  care  of  women.  Often  they  have  been  endowed  with  no 
inconsiderable  musical  genius  themselves  but  have  sacrificed 
their  claim  to  renown  upon  the  altar  of  domestic  duty. 

Sometimes,  in  rare  instances,  they  have  had  the 
ability  to  perform  the  double  task  of  caring  for  the  house¬ 
hold  and  continuing  their  own  musical  labors.  Their  story 
is  an  interesting  one,  and  from  the  time  of  J.  S.  Bach,  who 
stands  as  a  model  of  domestic  purity,  down  even  to  the  present 
day,  they  have  played  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  musical 

destinies  of  the  world. 

Woman  is  pre-eminent  as  an  interpreter  of  music,  mainly 
through  the  medium  of  the  voice,  though  there  are  not  want¬ 
ing  many  female  artists,  who  have  excelled  in  instumental 
music.  All  the  elements  which  woman  has  in  her  nature 
love,  pathos,  passion,  poetry  and  religion — combine  to  perfect 
her  song,  and  give  fitting  expression  to  the  ideas  of  the  masters. 
In  the  present  day  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  our  American 
women  are  to  the  front,  notably  Nordica,  Eames,  etc. 

As  teachers,  women  have  always  taken  a  prominent  place, 
and  it  might  be  said  that  the  musical  growth  of  a  country,  is 
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more  in  the  hands  of  women  than  of  the  men.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  so  in  America.  Clara  Schumann,  Mathilde  Marchesi,  and 
many  others  might  be  mentioned. 

As  composers,  during  the  past  fifty  years  women  have  made 
great  advancement  in  all  directions.  Taking  the  work  of 
women  as  a  whole,  there  are  many  worthy  examples  of  all  the 
large  forms  to  be  found  among  their  compositions,  in  syn- 
phonies,  overtures,  operas  and  oratories,-  women  have  more 
than  held  their  own,  and  their  work  shows  excellence  in 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  In  our  own  country  Mrs.  Beach 
doubtless  holds  the  foremost  position.  In  England  Mrs. 
Meadow  White  is  assigned  first  place.  In  Germany  the  works 
of  Louisa  Lebean  would  seen  to  place  her  in  the  front  rank. 
In  Italy  Eva  dell’  Aqua  and  Gilda  Ruta  seem  leaders.  But 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  seems,  at  present,  as  if  the  palm 
must  be  awarded  to  France,  with  Augusta  Holmes  and  Cecile 
Chanunade,  as  rival  claimants. 

As  pianists,  arganists,  violinists,  etc.,  women  have  been  re¬ 
markably  successful,  and  their  work  will  compare  very  favor¬ 
ably  with  men  of  equal  ability,  in  interpretation,  breadth, 
musical  feeling,  and  in  general  musicianship.  Even  as  organ 
builders  we  have  women  of  renown,  especially  in  voicing  organ 
pipes.  It  is  said,  that  Miss  Abbey  was  considered  far  superior 
to  any  French  organ  builder,  in  this  direction. 

In  closing,  it  is  but  fair  to  give  a  tribute  to  the  splendid 
work  of  women,  in  their  Music  Clubs,  for  the  uplift  of,  and  the 
seeking  for  general  knowledge  in  the  noble  Art. 

George  Meredith  says,  ‘  AVhat  nature  originally  decreed,  men 
are  but  beginning  to  see — that  they  (the  women)  are  fitted 
for  most  of  the  avenues  open  to  energy.” 
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ECHO  AND  THE  LOVER 

Echo  1  mysterious  nymph,  declare 
Of  what  you’re  made,  and  what  you  are. 

Air. 

Mid  airy  cliffs  and  places  high, 

Sweet  Echo !  listening  love,  you  lie. 

You  lie ! 

Thou  dost  resuscitate  dead  sounds, — 
Hark !  how  thy  voice  revives,  resounds ! 

Zounds ! 

I’ll  question  thee  before  I  go, — 

Come,  answer  me  more  apropos ! 

Poh !  poh ! 

Tell  me,  fair  nymph,  if  e’er  you  saw 
So  sweet  a  gril  as  Phoebe  Shaw. 

Pshaw ! 

Say,  what  will  turn  that  frisking  coney 
Into  the  toils  of  matrimony? 

Money ! 

Has  Phoebe  not  a  heavenly  brow? 

Is  not  her  breast  as  white  as  snow? 

Ass !  No ! 

Her  eyes!  was  ever  such  a  pair? 

Are  the  stars  brighter  than  they  are? 

They  are ! 

Echo,  thou  liest,  but  can’t  deceive  me. 

Leave  me ! 

But  come,  thou  saucy,  pert  romancer, 
Who  is  as  fair  as  Phoebe?  Answer! 

Ann,  sir. 


Echo. 
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THE  DIFFERENCE 

The  difference  to  which  I  want  to  call  attention  in  this 
letter  is  that  vast  difference  that  exists  between  the  condition 
of  woman  in  Christian  lands  and  in  those  which  are  not  Christ¬ 
ian. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  Christian  land  after  seven  years 
in  heathen  Korea,  I  have  been  impressed  as  never  before  by 
many  advantages  American  girls  enjoy.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  opportunity  for  a  fine  education ;  but  just  how  much  this 
means  can  hardly  be  realized  until  we  see  a  heathen  girl  just 
entering  what  ought  to  be  beautiful  womanhood  with  no  pre¬ 
paration,  either  mental  or  spiritual,  for  this  period  of  her  life. 
In  childhood  she  is  sold  or  bargained  by  her  parents  to  become 
the  wife  of  some  man  or  boy  whom  she  has  never  seen,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  become  the  servant  for  all  his  immediate 
family,  with  whom  they  nearly  always  live.  If  the  mother-in- 
law  finds  that  she  has  made  a  good  bargain,  that  is,  if  the 
girl  is  quiet  in  spirit,  obedient  to  all  in  the  family,  a  good  cook, 
a  splendid  seamstress,  etc.,  and  if  the  husband  happens  to 
fancy  her  appearance  a  little,  all  may  go  reasonably  well. 
Day  after  day  she  washes,  irons,  sews,  cooks  rice,  and  when  the 
family  has  been  served,  eats  her  own  bit  of  food  in  the  out¬ 
side  kitchen.  But  should  she  prove  too  loquacious,  or  too 
dull  in  culinary  arts,  or  should  the  young  husband  decide  that 
she  is  entirely  too  homely,  her  lot  will  be  very  hard,  and  she 
stands  a  good  chance  to  be  sent  back  home  where  she  must 
wait  for  another  bidder,  who  is  not  apt  to  be  difficult  to  find, 
and  with  whom  she  may  or  may  not  be  more  fortunate  than 
in  the  first  instance. 

In  all  Korea  I  do  not  know  a  school  of  any  kind  for  girls 
except  the  few  run  directly  or  indirectly  by  missionaries. 
I  am  told  that  only  one  woman  in  hundred  can  read  her  own 
language;  some  of  the  missionaries  there  think  this  estimate 
far  too  liberal.  They  have  no  music,  no  art  as  we  know  it, 
no  Sabbath  rest  nor  hallowed  influences  that  come  to  us  with 
that  day,  no  social  gatherings ;  for  the  young  ladies  or  young 
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wives  are  supposed  never  to  go  outside  of  their  husband  s  lot, 
which  is  nearly  always  enclosed  by  some  sort  of  a  high  wall 
which  completely  shuts  off  the  view  from  the  streets.  Worst 
of  all  they  know  no  Saviour  to  whom  they  may  go  with  all 
their  burdens  and  sorrows,  and  in  their  blindness  they  offer 
their  petitions  to  the  evil  spirits.  As  all  this  is  in  a  distant 
heathen  land  it  may  not  seem  very  real;  but  if  you  can  in 
imagination  blot  out  from  your  life  all  that  the  Korean  girl 
does  not  have,  you  will  have  very  little  left.  First  take  from 
yourself  all  your  educational  advantages,  even  the  very  know¬ 
ledge  of  your  alphabet ;  this  of  course  deprives  you  of  all  . 
pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  reading,  not  only  for  the 
present  and  the  future,  but  also  during  the  past.  Blot  out  all 
art,  all  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  forget  all  the  pleas¬ 
ure  you  ever  derived  from  social  meetings  in  which  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women  alike  take  part,  forget  even  the  street 
scenes  in  your  native  town  and  the  culture  and  refinement  of 
your  own  home.  Lastly  blot  out  Christ  and  nil  the  sweet  and 
hallowed  influences  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  you  can  im¬ 
agine  your  life  with  all  these  blotted  out  you  can  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  life  means  to  the  Korean  girl. 

I  have  told  you  only  a  few  of  their  deprivations ;  their 
sorrows  and  their  many  heart  aches  I  reserve  for  maturer 
years.  As  you  contrast  their  lot  with  yours  let  it  make  you 
better  and  sweeter,  and  inspire  in  you  the  highest  gratitude 
for  the  death  and  resurrection  of  J esus  Christ ;  for  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Christian  religion  our  lot  would  be  no  better  than 
that  of  Korean  girls. 
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Editorial  Department 


Cornelia  Clegg  .  Editor-in-Chief. 

Marian  Smith . Assistant  Editor. 

Merry  Christmas  to  all  our  readers ! 

With  this  number  of  the  Message  the  year  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  six  passes  into  history,  and  with  the  year,  its  glorious 
deeds  as  well  as  lost  opportunities.  With  many  of  us  it  has 
been  an  eventful  year.  It  is  no  little  thing  to  launch  out  upon 
the  great  turbulent  sea  of  life,  with  its  many  and  varied  ex¬ 
periences,  after  having  been  shut  in  by  the  four  walls  of  a 
college  building  for  four  years,  and  the  many  experiences,  new 
and  untried,  come  with  such  tremendous  motive  power  as  to 
well  nigh  sweep  us  off  our  feet  at  times.  However,  as  we 
glance  back  upon  the  year  we  see  many  things  to  make  our 
hearts  rejoice.  We  have  gathered  many  rich  lessons  from  our 
“new  walk  in  life,”  and  we  feel  that  without  these  expe¬ 
riences  we  would  not  be(  to  any  extent,  equipped  for  the  heav¬ 
ier  and  sterner  duties  of  the  new  year. 

We  see  in  the  newspapers  that  considerable  efforts  are  be¬ 
ing  made  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Mclver  of  the  State  Nomal  and  Industrial  College,  on  the 
College  grounds.  The  purpose  is  a  worthy  one  and  we  are 
indeed  glad  that  such  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  a  life  so 
useful  as  Dr.  Mclver ’s  exists  throughout  our  State.  But  is 
this  the  wisest  and  best  thing  to  do?  The  cause  for  which 
Dr.  Mclver  lived  and  labored  was  not  to  create  for  himself  a 
name  that  would  outlive  the  centuries,  but  to  uplift  the  young 
women  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  build  up  schools  in  the 
needy  and  neglected  districts  throughout  the  State. 

It  is  highly  commendable  of  his  friends  to  pay  this  tri¬ 
bute  of  love  and  remembrance  to  Dr.  Mclver,  but  such  a  life 
as  his  needs  no  statue  of  marble  or  bronze  to  perpetuate  its 
memory.  He  has  built  for  himself  an  eternal  monument  in  the 
lives  of  the  thousands  of  young  women  with  whom  he  came 
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in  touch.  We  believe  that  if  Dr.  Mclver  could  but  speak,  he 
would  say  erect  an  additional  building  to  the  Normal  College 
in  his  memory  or  if  not  needed  there,  build  more  and  better 
school  houses  in  the  country  districts,  and  pay  the  teachers  in 
those  districts  salaries  by  which  they  can  at  least  make  a  com¬ 
fortable  living,  especially  during  the  winter  season,  when  cold 
weather  and  high  prices  have  no  mercy  on  them. 

Most  surely  the  proposed  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
to  be  expended  for  the  statue  could  be  used  to 
great  advantage  n  this  way,  for  the  mere  pittance  which 
the  average  country  teacher  receives  for  his  work  is  not  enough 
to  provide  for  him  comfortable  clothes  and  substantial  food 
throughout  the  year.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  sections 
of  the  state  where  the  schools  run  only  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year. 

Why  not  commemmorate  Dr.  Mclver ’s  life  in  the  above  way, 
or  in  some  similar  way  and  thus  carry  on  the  work  for  which 
he  labored  ?  And  then,  when  this  is  done,  let  the  children  and 
young  women  of  the  State  erect  a  statue,  if  they  so  desire. 

The  year  1906  in  many  ways  marks  great  improvement  for 
Greensboro  Female  College.  In  the  first  place  we  have  more 
pupils  this  year  than  we  have  had  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
As  we  all  know  quite  well,  our  college  has  had  several  dire 
misfortunes.  The  two  fires  necessarily  retarded  its  progress, 
much,  but  our  new  building,  a  large  comfortable  one,  with  good 
lights,  an  effective  steam  heating  apparatus,  and  medium 
sized  rooms  with  broad  windows,  testifies  to  the  determination 
and  zeal  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  some  of  our  good 
Methodists.  But  notwithstanding  this,  we  were  compelled  to* 
have  two  cottages  built  for  temporary  domitories,  until  a 
new  wing  can  be  added  to  the  main  building.  , 

We  have  an  extensive  campus,  covered  with  beautiful  wide^ 
spreading  oaks  and  elms  and  pines  and  when  it  has  been  well 
cleared  off  and  improvements  added,  our  campus  will  be  one 
of  the  prettiest  to  be  found  anywhere.  Even  as  it  is,  nature 
has  made  it  a  beautiful  place,  with  its  varying  slopes  covered 
with  a  green  velvety  carpet. 

We  have  been  gradually  adding  our  needed  improvements 
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Last  year  our  new  studio,  a  large  well  lighted  room  on  the 
third  floor,  with  every  necessary  equipment  was  fitted  up. 
Our  society  halls  are  now  ready  for  our  respective  societies  to 
furnish.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  we  all 
feel  that  a  part  of  the  prosperity  of  our  school  is  owing  to  its 
growth.  The  girls  and  the  faculty  both  show  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  association.  We  are  in  hopes  of  gaining  every 
school  girl  as  an  interested  member,  and  are  now  working 
diligently  for  that  end. 

We  have  been  for  sometime  in  hopes  of  getting  a  gymnasium 
hall.  We  think  it  a  necessity.  And  it  seems  that  one  of  our 
faculty  is  especially  interested  in  this  matter,  for  the  Junior 
English  class  of  this  year  was  required  to  write  an  argument 
with  ‘  ‘  Greensboro  Female  Colleg  Should  Have  a  Well  Equip¬ 
ped  Gymnasium”  as  the  subject. 

Our  course  of  study  is  gradually  being  raised  every  year. 
Now  our  desire  is,  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  College 
Message  this  year,  as  well  as  of  other  things.  And _we  can 
do  this  only  by  the  hearty  and  willing  support  of  our  different 
departments.  We  want  each  one  to  do  her  best,  and  do  it 
gladly.  If  we  all  try  earnestly,  there  is  hope  for  a  good 

magazine. 
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Round  Table 


Vera  Idol 
G-race  Craig 


Editors 


One  of  the  most  interesting  books  which  has  recently  been 
published  is  “The  Subject  of  Isabel  Cornaby,  ”  by  Ellen 
Thorneycroft  Fowler.  Isabel  is  a  charming  type  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  matron  who  tries  to  make  everyone  happy.  She  is  the 
wife  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  is  surrounded  by  all  that 
modern  luxury  and  social  advantages  can  provide.  Her  hus¬ 
band  is  a  successful  politician  and  is  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  his  country.  There  are  several  other  well-drawn 
characters  in  the  book,  such  as  Fabia  Vipart,  a  very  uncon¬ 
ventional  clergyman,  and  his  Puritan  wife,  one  of  the  most 
natural  characters  in  the  book.  “A  Spinner  in  the  Sun,”  by 
Myrtle  Reed,  is  the  story  of  a  village  tragedy  working  out 
the  purification  and  redemption  of  its  actors.  The  whole  story 
is  an  unreality  which  cannot  be  taken  seriously,  and  humor  is 
not  found  in  it. 

“The  Tides  of  Bamegat, ”  by  F.  Hopkins  Smith,  is  the 
story  of  the  sacrifices  of  Jane  Cobden  for  her  young  and 
beautiful,  but  wayward,  sister  Lucy.  These  two  orphans  girls 
are  the  only  ones  left  of  an  old  family  in  New  Jersey,  and  Jane 
has  been  both  mother  and  sister  to  Lucy  since  her  childhood. 
After  leaving  school  Lucy  goes  astray,  and  in  order  to  shield 
her  from  the  disgrace  Jane  breaks  up  her  home  and  lives 
abroad  with  her  for  many  years.  The  crowning  of  her  sacri¬ 
fices  is  when  she  returns  home,  bringing  with  her,  her  sister’s 
child.  She  brings  it  up  as  her  own  child,  bearing  the  false 
accusations  of  the  village  people  without  a  word  of  self  de¬ 
fense  and  it  is  through  this  boy  that  justice  is  at  last  meted 
out.  The  love  and  fidelity  of  the  old  nurse,  Martha,  for  the  2 
girls  is  a  beautiful  part  of  the  story.  One  of  the  strongest 
characters  in  the  book  is  Hr.  John  Cavendish,  the  adviser  and 
lover  of  Jane. 
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“The  Man  in  the  Case,”  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  is 
the  story  of  the  very  human  and  beautiful  love  of  Douglas 
Ray  and  Joan  Dare.  A  great  mystery  as  to  who  is  the  man 
in  the  case  runs  all  the  way  through.  At  the  last  the  mystery 
is  very  tragically  cleared  away  and  the  ending  is  very  happy. 
Joan  is  very  much  misunderstood  by  the  people  among  whom 
she  lives;  consequently  she  holds  herself  aloof  from  them. 
Douglas  Ray’s  love  is  a  true  type  of  strong  manly  love. 

Some  other  new  boohs  are  “A  Sailor’s  Garland,”  by  John 
Masefield,  “Hearts  Triumphant,”  by  Edith  Sessions  Tupepr, 
“Blind  Alleys,  or  a  Novel  of  Nowadays,”  by  George  Cary 
Eggleston,  “Moon  Pace,”  by  Jack  London,  and  In  the  Days 
of  the  Comet,”  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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We  are  delighted  to  welcome  four  new  girls  to  our  Col¬ 
lege  Home,  and  we  hope  they  will  enter  into  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  school,  which  always  brings  good  results. 

It  seems  that  the  last  two  weeks  have  been  charmed  by  the 
home  folks,  for  the  attractions  have  taken  so  many  of  our  girls 
away  for  a  day  of  two.  Among  the  number  are :  Helen  Hug¬ 
gins,  Nona  Thompson,  Maud  Hurley,  and  Dell  Grimes,  of 
Lexington ;  Flora,  Fox,  Siler  City ;  Annie  Winstead,  of  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  and  Carrie  Davis,  of  Kernersville ;  Nan  W alker  has  spent 
the  last  three  Sundays  with  her  father  a,t  different  places. 
Della  Holton  spent  Sunday  in  High  Point  with  relatives. 
Miss  Blalock  spent  Sunday  at  her  home  in  Norwood.  Helen 
Sparger,  Josie  Fulton,  and  Grace  Foy  had  a  most  delightful 
visit  to  Reidsville  as  guests  of  Ida  W omack  and  Lizzie  Craw¬ 
ford. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Culter,  of  Newbern  was  a  welcomed  vistor  to  our 
College  Home  a  few  days  ago. 

Messages  were  received  last  week  calling  Fleta  Bynum  and 
Lillian  Williams  to  their  respective  homes  on  account  of 
illness  in  the  family.  We  sincerely  hope  the  trouble  will  not 
prove  serious,  and  that  it  will  be  only  a  few  days  till  the  girls 
are  in  their  places. 

Misses  Blalock,  Shattuck,  and  Mr.  Stahl  had  a  great  treat 
in  hearing  the  famous  soprano,  Madam  Gadski,  at  Salisbury 
last  Thursday  evening. 

Alsk  Pat  what ’s  her  latest  catch  in  the  bird  line ! 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mrs.  Robertson  is  having  a  pleas¬ 
ant  trip  to  northern  cities,  and  we  will  indeed  be  glad  on  her 
return.  Her  bright  motherly  face  is  greatly  missed. 
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Two  of  our  girls  have  gone  home  to  attend  weddings. 
Estelle  Brown,  that  of  her  father;  Susie  Gwynn,  that  of  her 
sister. 

The  girls  are  anticipating  great  pleasure  in  seeing,  “Every 
Man”  and  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  played  as  in  Elizabeth- 
times,  on  November  17th,  at  the  Grand. 

Mr.  Curtis’s  new  house  is  completed  and  he  moved  in  last 
week.  Next - ? 

Ask  Miss  Shattuck  if  special  rate  tickets  pay. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Literary  Societies  are  at  last 
occupying  their  respective  halls.  They  hope  to  have  them 
completely  furnished  in  a  short  time. 

We  have  always  considered  Helen  anything  but  slow,  but 
from  the  present  circumstances,  the  fact  is  contradicted,  if  the 
old  saying,  ‘ 4  Opposites  atract,  ’  ’  is  true,  for  this  is  the  second 
“Trotter”  on  her  string. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  of  November  the  seventh,  Misses 
Page  and  Davis  entertained  the  “Babies”  (not  babies  in  intel¬ 
lect  however  (.  There  was  a  very  congenial  crowd  and  the  af¬ 
ternoon  proved  a  most  enjoyable  one. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Message,  another  class  of  society 
has  sprung  up  in  school,  and  withdrawn  from  all  other  asso¬ 
ciates.  They  are  the  “Swells.”  Mumps  n  school. 

We  are  very  much  disappointed  to  learn  that  one  of  our 
brightest  school  mates,  Lillian  Furgeson,  has  withdrawn  from 
school  on  account  of  her  ill  health.  We  hope,  however,  that 
a  years  rest  will  work  repairs,  and  that  she  may  return  to  us 
strong  and  well  again. 

The  first  of  the  Lyceum  Course  of  entertainments  was 
given  in  the  college  chapel  October  30th,  to  a  small  but  ap- 
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nreciative  audience.  Mr.  0  ’Donnell  left  a  lasting  impression 

JL 

of  a  great  impersonator. 

There  has  been  another  addition  to  our  college  family  and 
indeed  a  welcome  one.  Mrs.  Gunn  has  taken  one  of  the  new 
cottages.  The  girls  in  this  cottage  should  be  well  protected, 
as  two  “Gunns”  stand  guard. 

The  secret  of  our  Senior,  Clara’s  popularity  among  the 
faculty  is  her  thoughtfulness  for  their  weary  brains.  For  her 
English  teacher  she  writes  light  poetry ;  for  her  Math,  teacher, 
she  shortens  long  answers  to  problems  by  erasing  the  ciphers  . 
at  the  end,  so  they  are  more  easily  read. 

Miss  Page  to  Sub.  Freshman,  after  assigning  the  Bible 
lesson  containing  the  ten  Commandments:  “Where  are  the 
ten  commandments  found?” 

Bright  Sub.  Freshman:  “In  Genesis.” 

Miss  Page:  “You’ll  never  find  them  there.” 

Sub.  Freshman :  “0  !  I  was  thinking  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

The  first  of  the  series  of  “house  warnings”  given  by  Misses 
Page  and  Davis  was  to  the  “immediate  family.”  A  delight¬ 
ful  afternoon  was  spent  in  an  informal  way.  After  dainty 
refreshments  were  served,  the  party  “adjourned  to  meet  again 
- in  the  study  hall !  ’  ’ 

One  of  the  new  girls  got  lost  down  town  the  other  day  and 
had  to  ask,  “Show  me  the  way  to  go  home.” 

On  Saturday  evening,  November  10th,  Mrs.  Clara  Ogburn 
entertained  in  honor  of  her  children,  Mary,  Clarence,  Francis, 
and  Baby  Helen.  The  chapel  doors  were  thrown  open  at 
eight  o  ’clock  and  all  the  little  guests  assembled.  Lovey  Mary 
was  at  her  best  in  her  little  checked  pinafore  and  plaited  pig¬ 
tails.  Nurse  Nora  had  a  good  time  in  spite  of  her  trouble  with 
little  Alice  who,  not  being  satisfied  with  her  bottle,  was  al¬ 
ways  reaching  for  more  candy.  She  also  had  trouble  m  pies- 
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enting  the  frisky  little  twins  who  came  in  late.  The  little 
country  girl  in  her  ginghams  was  there  under  care  of  Grandma 
who  feebly  hopped  along.  After  many  little  games,  stick 
candy  and  animal  crackers  were  served  and  the  little  be¬ 
smeared  youngsters  went  home  rejoicing. 

A  delightful  occasion  was  afforded  the  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  on  Friday,  October  twenty-sixth,  from  five  to  six  ok  clock, 
when  they  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Misses  Page  and  Davis 
at  the  “houes  worming”  of  Pose  Cottage,  where  recently  they, 
together  with  several  students  have  taken  up  their  abode. 
The  hour  was  pleasantly  spent  in  convesation,  while  refresh¬ 
ing  orange  ice,  cakes  and  afterwards  coffee,  were  served.  The 
home-like  atmosphere  of  the  cottage  adds  very  much  to  the  life 
of  both  students  and  faculty,  who  are  often  found  wending 
their  way  over  to  enjoy  it. 

The  Seniors  also  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Rose  Cottage  on 
the  afternoon  of  Hallowe’en  from  five  to  six  o’clock  when 
they  were  entertained  most  delightfully,  by  Misses  Page  and 
Davis.  Bright,  merry  conversation  made  the  time  pass 
quickly.  Refreshments  were  served  consisting  of  tea,  cake, 
and  grapes.  To  increase  the  liveliness  of  the  hour,  a  ring 
and  thimble  were  hidden  in  the  cake.  The  ring  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Clara  Ware  and  the  thimble  to  Annie  Kate  Jones.  The 
supper  bell  rang  all  too  soon,  so  the  merry  party  dispersed, 
voting  their  hostesses  many  thanks  for  such  a  pleasant  after¬ 
noon. 


Notice 

We  regret  very  much  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Dorsett  and  Stafford.  We  hope  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  will  take  note  of  the  correction. 
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Clippings 


I  asked  a  maid  what  was  a  kiss 
Grammatically  defined  ? 

“A  conjunction  six,’  she  said, 

4 ‘And  hence  can’t  be  declined.” 

A  maxim  of  a  social  philosopher/  ‘  Never  hesitate  to  make  a  - 
visit,  because  you  can’t  fail  to  give  pleasure — if  not  when  you 
arrive,  then  at  least  when  you  take  your  leave !  ’  ’ 

“Why  T  thought  you  doted  on  her?” 

So  I  did,  until  I  met  her  old  maid  aunt.  She  acted  as  an 
antidote.  ’  ’ 

Teacher — “A  fool  can  ask  questions  that  a  wise  man  can’t 
answer.  ’  ’ 

Student — “I  suppose  that’s  why  so  many  of  us  flunk.” 

“You  say  his  wife’s  a  brunette,  I  thought  he  married  a 
blonde  ?  ’  ’ 

“He  did,  but  she  dyed.” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Bub,  when  he  stepped  on  the  girl’s 
foot  in  a  dance. 

“Don’t  apologize,”  said  she.  “Beaux  on  the  shoes  are 
fashionable,  and  we  can  stand  anything  for  style.” 
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Alumnae  Department 


Tffim*"-  ■■ 

Louise  Connelly 
Lillian  Yow 


Editors 


Miss  Emily  Hall,  ’05,  is  at  her  home  in  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Miss  Emma  Renn,  ’04,  has  a  position  with  the  A.  D.  Jones 

Music  Company  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mable  Vann  is  at  her  home  in  Franklinton,  N.  C. 


Miss  Hilda  Davenport,  now  Mrs.  Lynn,  is  living  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Ida  Bynum  is  at  her  home  in  Pittsboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Pattie  Lee  is  teaching  at  her  home  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 


Miss  Wilma  Armfield,  now  Mrs.  Laney,  is  living  in  Monroe, 
N.  C. 

Miss  Etnily  Neal,  ’05,  is  at  her  home  in  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Koshtitzky,  nee  Miss  Alice  Sparger,  is  living 
in  Mt.  Airy. 

Miss  Annie  Gwynn  is  at  her  home  in  Mt.  Airy. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Roberts,  nee  Miss  Mammie  Baxter,  is  living 
in  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Corinne  Chadwich,  now  rs.  Uzzell,  living  in  New 
Berne,  N.  C. 
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Mrs.  Geo.  0.  Graves,  nee  Lizzie  Hadley,  is  living  in  Mt. 
Airy,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lizzie  Sparger  is  now  living  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Sudie  Gulley  is  at  her  home  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Martha  Everett  is  at  her  home  in  Lawinburg,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Pamplin,  nee  Elma  Cole,  is  living  in  Thomas- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lena  Grimes,  ’03,  is  at  her  home  in  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Lucy  Kirkman  has  a  position  with  the  Wachova  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  of  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss  Stella  Nox  Norris  is  teaching  in  Trinity  High  School, 
Trinity,  N.  C. 

t 

Miss  Nan  Heitman  has  a  position  in  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mammie  Howard  is  teaching  in  Catawba  College, 
Newton,  N.  C. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the  marriage  of  Miss  Nell 
Glascock,  ’03,  to  Mr.  Rives  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Eva  Heitman  is  teaching  in  the  Durham  Graded 
School. 

Miss  Nina  Fory  is  teaching  Music  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Myrtle  Cornatezer  is  at  her  home  in  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Mamie  Clement  is  teaching  in  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Miss  Daisy  Holcomb  is  at  her  home  in  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 
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Miss  Mamie  Farrar  is  living  in  Washington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Katie  Moore  is  teaching  in  the  Washington  Graded 
School. 


Miss  Maud  Satterfield  it  at  her  home  in  Roxboro,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Robert  Merritt,  ’03.,  nee  Mabel  Coltrane,  is  living  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miss  Frances  Jones  is  teaching  in  Mt.  Airy,  N.  C. 

Miss  Etta  Cordon,  now  Mrs.  Carter,  is  living  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  C. 

Miss  Grace  Gwynn  was  married  on  Nov.  7,  ’06,  to  Mr.  Cheat 
ham  of  Elkin,  N.  C. 

Miss  Laura  Ayers,  now  Mrs.  W.  F.  Clark,  is  living  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kate  Ingram  it  at  her  home  in  High  Point,  N.  C. 


Sl 
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Exchange  Department 


Flora  Fox 
Elizabeth  Mayo 


Editors . 


We  regret  very  much  that  the  editors  of  the  Exchange 
Department  have  failed  to  bring  in  their  share  of  the  work. 
We  feel  very  keenly  the  need  of  the  loyal  support  of  all  the- 
departments,  which  is  absolutely  essential,  if  we  are  to  make 
our  magazine  a  creditable  one.  Without  their  support  we  are 
sure  to  fall  below  our  standard. 


n 
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Clara  Ware 
Mamie  Best 


Editors 


As  a  result  of  Mrs.  Robertson’s  talk  on  Missions,  which  was 
spoken  of  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Message,  four  Mission  study 
classes  were  organized.  The  leaders  of  the  classes  are  Miss 
Evans,  Miss  Cornelia  Clegg,  Miss  G'racie  Craig,  and  Miss  Clara 
Ware.  There  are  sixty-two  members  now,  but  we  hope  that 
others  will  join  later.  During  the  year  the  following  fields 
will  be  taken  up  and  studied  in  detail ;  India,  China,  Africa 
and  Japan.  The  books  used  are,  “Sunrise  in  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom,”  “Daybreak  in  the  Dark  Continent,”  “Dawn  on 
the  Hills  of  Taing,”  and  “The  Conquest  of  India.” 

The  third  Sunday  night  in  October  was  devoted  to  Tem¬ 
perance.  The  meeting  was  held  by  Miss  Shattuck,  and  her 
talk  was  very  helpful  and  interesting.  The  service  was  well 
attended  and  the  music  was  good. 

On  Sunday  night  October  28th,  a  memorial  service  was  held 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Cunningham,  or  Aunt  Lucy,  as 
she  was  lovingly  known  by  the  girls.  Mrs.  Robertson,  who 
had  known  Aunt  Lucy  for  years  and  who  was  her  personal 
friend,  led  the  meejting.  After  an  appropriate  Scripture 
reading  and  a  sweet  anthem  by  the  choir,  Mrs.  Robertson 
spoke  of  Aunt  Lucy’s  life.  She  told  us  of  her  pure,  Christian 
life,  and  of  how  near  to  her  heart  were  the  College  girls. 
At  the  conclusion  of  her  talk  the  meeting  was  thrown  open  to 
others.  Misses  Page,  Dozier,  Blalock  and  several  of  the  girls 
spoke  in  loving  words  of  her  whose  life  was  one  of  service. 
The  meeting  was  impressive,  yet  sad,  for  we  all  realized  more 
than  ever  what  we  had  lost  in  Aunt  Lucy’s  death. 

The  first  Sunday  night  in  the  month  was  in  the  hands  of 
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the  Devotional  Committee.  These  meetings  are  always  help¬ 
ful  and  interesting,  and  especially  this  one,  as  it  was  led  by 
Mr.  Curtis.  Miss  Margaret  Gay  rendered  a  very  sweet  solo 
which  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  service. 

The  Cabinet  are  now  abserving  the  " Morning  Watch.” 
They  will  be  very  glad  to  have  all  the  girls  that  wrill  to  come. 
Those  who  do  not  attend  are  loosing  much.  They  do  not  real¬ 
ize  the  value  of  sacrificing  a  little  sleep  to  attend  these  meet¬ 
ings  held  between  the  fifteen  minute  bell  and  breakfast.  Some 
one  said,  4 ‘ Present  loss  is  future  gain.  Future  loss  is  pres-, 
ent  gain.” 

The  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  held  its  annual  State  Convention  in  Winston-Salem 
November  3rd — 7th.  G.  F.  College  was  represented  by  Misses 
Shattuck,  Vera  Idol,  Grace  Foy  and  Grave  Craig.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Convention  were  held  in  Centenary  Methodist 
Church,  and  Miss  March,  the  State  President  of  the  N.  C.  T.  U. 
presided.  On  Sunday  morning  Dr.  Chrietzburg,  Pastor  of 
the  church,  preached;  his  subject  being,  After  Belief,  Con¬ 
fession.  ’  ’  Sunday  afternoon  several  of  the  deligates  spoke  in 
regard  to  the  temperance  work  both  at  home  and  in  the  foreign 
fields.  Miss  Stattuch  read  a  paper  on  the  "Need  of  Temper¬ 
ance  work  in  Colleges.”  Sunday  night  Mrs.  Curtis  of  Sher¬ 
man,  Texas,  made  an  address,  after  which  Vera  Idol  sang. 
Grave  Craig  gave  a  reading  on  Monday  morning.  In  the 
afternoon  the  delegates  were  taken  over  Salem.  This  old 
historic  town  is  indeed  interesting.  The  houses  are  built  right 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  with  very  low  windows  and  doors.  The 
old  time  brass  knockers  are  seen  on  the  heavy  doors,  and  the 
old  fashioned  flowers  are  still  growing  in  the  yards.  The 
contrast  between  Winston  and  Salem  was  very  striking,  the 
one,  very  modern  in  all  its  appearances  the  other,  very  antique. 
Yet  one  would  not  be  complete  without  the  other,  therefore 
they  called  "the  twin  cities.”  The  delegates  visited 
Salem  Female  Academy,  and  also  went  through  the  Plane 
Moravian  church.  We  were  told  that  our  visit  would  not  be 
complete  until  we  had  seen  the  Moravian  graveyard.  This 
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was  really  a  most  interesting  place,  as  well  as  beautiful.  All 
the  graves  are  in  a  straight  row,  with  tomb  stones  about  one 
yard  square  lying  flat  on  them.  Just  in  the  middle  of  the 
graveyard  are  four  very  large  oaks  chained  together.  Under 
these  trees  the  Bishop  stands  on  Easter  Sunday  morning.  Af¬ 
ter  going  back  through  the  old  town  the  delegates  returned 
to  their  “homes.”  On  Monday  night  Dr.  Detwiler  preached 
the  annual  sermon.  Tuesday  morning  the' delegates  returned 
to  Greensboro.  Although  tired  and  worn  out  each  one  de¬ 
clared  they  would  never  forget  their  trip  to  Winston-Salem. 


/■ 
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and  Manufacturers’  Agents 

NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL 
Exclusive  Agents  for  Haverner’s 
Superior  Cakes  and  Crackers 

Van  Camp’s  Baked  Beans 


Athenian  Gandy  Manufacturing 

— — —  Company  — . . . . 
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Dress 

Goods 


We  offer  the  greatest  lines  in  this 
city  at  right  prices.  Sometimes 
you  wonder  where  you  can  get 
best  value — try  us.  We  carry  in 
stock  only  such  goods  as  have  es¬ 
tablished  and  maintained  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  superiority  and  charac¬ 
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ELLIS,  STONE  &  COMPANY, 
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P.  O.  BOX  516. 
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E.  M.  Andrews 

If  you  want  a  GOOD  PIANO  or  ORGAN 
his  long  experience,  reputation  and  personal 
guarantee,  backed  by  the  factories  manufactur¬ 
ing  HIGH  GRADE  GOODS,  can  not  fail 
to  please  and  satisfy  you.  Call  on  or 
Address 
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HHHIS  M  PROVE  M  EN  T  is 


the  order  of  the  day.  If 
you  contemplate  build¬ 
ing  a  new  house,  or  re¬ 
modeling  an  old  one, 


you  will  be  interested  in  our  line  of 
Hardwood  Mantels,  Grates  and 
Tiles.  Our  goods  are  selected  with 
care,  and  are  offered  at  the  lowest 
prices  consistent  with  their  superior 
value.  The  services  of  our  special 
Mantel  salesmen  are  at  your  com¬ 
mand.  1 

€j|  IVrite  us  for  Catalogue . 

Odell  Hardware  Company, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Harry  -Belk  Bros.  Co. 


BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Where  you  can  find  what  you  want-all  in  our  Big  Store. 
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Goods  at  Lowest  Prices.  School  girls  and  their  friends 
are  asked  to  make  our  Store  Headquarters.  Mail  orders 
receive  special  attention. 


240  and  242  South  Elm  Street. 


We  Young  Ladies 


of  the  Greensboro  Female  College,  are  cordially 
invited  to  make  our  place  headquarters  when  down 
street  and  when  in  need  of  fine  stationery,  books, 
or  artistic  framing  we  can  supply  you. 

s 

Wharton’s  Book  Stor 
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HIGH  CLASS  PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPH  V 

cTMODERN  WORK  ONLY 
Nothing  a  day  out  of  date. 
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Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
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It  relieves  a  person  of  all  desire 
for  strong  drink  or  drugs,  restores 
his  nervous  system  to  its  normal 
condition,  and  reinstates  a  man  to 
his  home  and  business.  - 
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Wills’s  Booh  Store, 


Books,  Stationery,  °f  all  kinds, 
Pictures,  Fancy  Goods,  Fountain 
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Capital  -  -  -  $100,000.00 

Surplus  and  profits  -  $  55,000.00 

Deposits  -  -  -  $510,000.00 

We  invite  the  accounts  of  all,  both  large  and  small,  and  will  treat  alike  with  our 
best  service  and  consideration. 

We  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  have  a  bran  new  large  Corliss  Safe,  made  of  solid 
stelHn  the  shape  of  a  large  globe,  where  all  our  funds  are  safe  from  burglars, 
and  it  sits  right  in  our  front  window. 
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Robert  E.  Lee  as  a  Type  of  a  True  Southern 

Gentleman. 

Gertrude  Lawrence. 

In  discussing  Robert  E.  Lee  as  a  typical  Southern  gentle¬ 
man  we  must  take  a  look  at  the  average  Southern  gentleman 
of  his  time.  But  what  is  a  gentleman  ?  A  gentleman  must 
have  an  ancestry  of  which  he  is  proud,  and  Barrow  tells  us 
that  a  man  can  no  more  be  a  gentleman  than  an  image  with¬ 
out  courage  and  courtesy.  Every  gentleman  of  Lee’s  genera¬ 
tion  was  proud  of  his  lineage,  and  was  glad  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  tell  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  ancestry.  Every  gentleman 

t/ 

was  courageous ;  for  Lee  lived  in  a  time  when  courage  or  dis¬ 
grace  was  inevitable.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
men  bade  farewell  to  those  whom  they  loved  and  marched 
away  to  meet  the  fire  of  an  enemy  who  were  sure  to  conquer 
on  account  of  their  wealth  and  resources.  And  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  all  was  destruction  and  destitution,  they 
took  hold  of  life  with  new  zeal.  Then  the  courage  of  the 
leader,  the  gentlemen  of  the  South,  was  the  saving  element 
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of  the  time;  for  despair  was  supreme  in  the  hearts  of  the 
masses.  When  looking  for  courtesy  in  the  gentleman  of 
forty  years  ago,  we  first  see  him  as  the  courteous  slave  owner, 
a  man  who  could  command,  hut  who  could  at  the  same  time 
show  kindness  and  sympathy,  a  man  courteous  in  his  business 
affairs  and  courteous  with  his  friends. 

One  of  the  most  charming  characteristics  of  the  Southern 
gentleman  of  I860'  was  his  dignity,  the  dignity  which 
enabled  him  to  hide  the  struggle  of  his  inner  life  from  the 
world’s  curious  eye,  the  dignity  which  in  itself  gives  him  the 
air  of  a  gentleman.  His  patience  and  endurance  were  not¬ 
able.  To  be  a  slave  owner  and  a  gentleman  required  pa¬ 
tience,  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  time  were  slave 
owners.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  gentlemen’s  endurance 
there  would  have  been  many  more  desertions  among  the  sol¬ 
diers.  But  their  leader’s  examples  inspired  them  to  endure 
the  hardships  forced  upon  them. 

Loyalty  and  patriotism  were  two  much  needed  qualities 
of  character  in  the  time  of  Lee,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  they 
were  not  lacking.  We  see  the  Southern  gentleman  loyal  to 
his  home  and  full  of  patriotism,  as  he  takes  his  stand  for  the 
rights  of  his  State.  We  see  the  Southern  gentleman  loyal 
still  to  his  home,  though  broken-hearted,  proud  still  of  his 
land,  though  it  lay  in  ruins,  when  he  surrenders  his  arms. 

We  have  mentioned  some  of  the  things  that  the  gentleman 
is,  let  us  see  what  he  is  not.  First  he  is  not  conceited,  even 
though  he  be  honored  and  praised.  And  then,  he  is  not  af¬ 
fected.  He  scorns  loud  display  and  affectation  in  any  form. 
Such  was  the  gentleman  of  Bobert  E.  Lee’s  age.  Was  he 
worthy  to  represent  them? 

In  studying  Lee’s  ancestry  we  have  seen  it  stated  that  the 
Lee  genealogy  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest.  The  founder  of  the  family,  Launoelot  Lee,  came  from 
Loudon,  France.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
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Hastings,  and  acquired  an  estate  in  Essex.  A  later  member 
of  the  family,  Lionel  Lee,  took  part  in  the  third  crusade, 
following  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Palestine,  at  the  head  of 
a  company  of  “gentlemen  cavaliers  A  .  Richard  Lee,  the  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  and  a  member  of  this  illustrious 
family,  came  to  America  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  as 
Colonial  Secretary  under  Governor  Berkeley.  It  is  from 
him  that  Robert  E.  Lee  is  descended.  The  Lees  took  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  especially  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  paper.  After  the  war,  Henry  Lee  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  later  became  the  governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Lie  married  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carter,  Esq., 
of  Shirly,  and  Robert  Edward  was  one  of  the  children  born 
to  them. 

Since  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  as  to  Lee’s  ancestry,  let 
us  look  into  his  character  for  those  traits  which  the  average 
gentleman  of  his  time  possessed.  It  is  absurd  to  look  for  evi¬ 
dences  of  courage  in  the  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  But  his 
courage  was  best  brought  before  us  during  the  hardships  and 
trials  of  the  Civil  War.  Every  Confederate  soldier  must 
have  been  greatly  fortified  with  courage  to  face  the  hardships 
all  had  to  face,  to  yet  remain  loyal  as  he  did  in  such  a  time. 
But  it  was  especially  necessary  that  a  general  be  courageous ; 
for  with  him  rested  the  responsibility  of  victory  or  defeat. 
What  bravery  Lee  showed  when  he  sent  in  his  resignation  to 
the  United  States  army,  with  which  he  had  done  such  good 
work,  and  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached!  Besides  the 
high  position  'offered  him,  he  gave  up  his  private  fortune, 
his  home  at  Arlington,  which  was  dear  to  him  not  only  from 
its  historic  associations,  but  because  of  the  happy  years 
which  he  had  spent  there.  Though  the  struggle  was  hard, 
when  his  duty  became  clear  to  him,  he  did  not  hesitate.  What 
courage  it  must  have  taken  for  the  devoted  husband  and 
father  to  leave  home  unprotected  in  such  an  uncertain  time ! 
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In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  said, “I  am  very  anxious  about  you. 

You  have  to  move  and  make  arrangements  to  go  to  some 

point  of  safety  which  you  must  select.’7  This  shows  the 

great  concern  his  home  affairs  gave  him.  We  can  see  what 

courage  he  must  have  had  to  turn  aside  from  them.  When 

he  received  the  news  of  his  favorite  daughter’s  illness,  how 

he  must  have  longed  to  give  up  everything  and  go  to  her. 

But  in  that  case,  too,  that  wonderful  courage  asserted  itself. 

> 

Though  his  heart  was  breaking,  duty  called  his  thoughts 
and  attentions  to  the  army.  Finally,  when  the  fatal  message 
came  that  his  beloved  child  was  dead,  after  a  few  moments 
of  intense  grief,  with  renewed  courage  he  bent  his  energy 
towards  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  men  entrusted  to 
his  leadership. 

If  there  is  one  instance  in  Robert  Lee’s  life  when  he  was 
discourteous,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  record  of  it.  Hot 
only  was  he  courteous  and  considerate  in  his  relations  with 
his  friends;  his  subordinates  were  always  given  the  kindest 
consideration.  We  can  but  commend  his  courteous  attitude 
towards  his  troops  and  the  courtesy  which  he  in  turn  ex¬ 
pected  from  them.  It  was  his  great  desire  that  the  entire 
army  should  have  this  characteristic. 

The  following  story  shows  the  magnanimity  of  Lee’s 
character.  As  he  was  leaving  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg, 
defeated  and  with  his  last  hopes  gone,  a  wounded  Union 
soldier,  recognizing  him,  raised  himself  and  flung  at  him  the 
stinging  words,  “Hurrah  for  the  Union!”  Lee  dismounted, 
went  up  to  his  taunter,  and  taking  his  hand,  said,  “My  son,  I 
hope  you  will  soon  be  well.”  It  is  said  that  the  wounded 
soldier  cried  himself  to  sleep  more,  as  he  said,  from  the 
expression  of  tenderness  on  Lee’s  face  than  from  his  kind 
words. 

The  dignity  with  which  Lee  bore  himself  is  always  before 
us.  His  was  the  gentle  dignity  that  adds  charm  to  a  charac- 
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ter.  Associated  with  this  dignity  was  his  firmness.  We 
never  find  him  wavering  after  his  decision  was  made.  He 
was  always  deliberate  and  took  time  to  decide  on  the  right 
thing.  Then  he  held  to  his  decision. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  traits  of  character  belonging 
to  the  gentleman  of  this  time,  devotion  to  home  life,  was  not 
lacking  in  Tee.  During  all  of  his  hardships  his  home  was 
ever  a  cause  for  much  thought  and  anxiety.  A  statement 
made  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate  States  ex¬ 
presses  Tee’s  lack  of  conceit:  “What  I  had  seen  General  Tee 
to  he  at  first — childlike  in  simplicity,  and  unselfish  in  his 
character — he  remained,  unspoiled  by  praise  and  success. 
When  Tee  was  elected  President  of  Washington  College,  he 
hesitated  before  accepting,  because  his  strict  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  accept  until  he  had  put  before  the 
trustees  certain  conditions  which  he  thought  might  retard 
the  progress  of  the  institution.  He  wrote  the  committee  that, 
considering  the  responsibilities  of  the  office,  he  feared  that 
he  could  not  satisfactorily  discharge  his  duties.  However, 
his  acceptance  showed  his  willingness  to  serve  his  country  and 
his  God.  The  lack  of  affectation  in  this  beautiful  character 
is  shown  by  his  earnest  desire  for  a  quiet  and  informal 
inauguration. 

When  we  look  at  this  great  man’s  life,  it  seems  impossible 
that  censuring  remarks  and  speeches  could  have  been  made 
about  him.  Nevertheless,  they  were  made.  It  was  said  of 
him  at  one  time  that  his  early  distinctions  had  been  too 
easily  won,  there  was  even  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  in 
Norfolk  of  Mr.  Davis,  General  Tee,  and  others,  for  treason. 
However,  there  was  no  trial.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Davis,  Tee 
gave  his  reasons  for  not  replying  to  those  accusations.  He 
realized  that  such  a  course  would  only  excite  passion.  Yet 
realizing  as  he  did  the  necessity  for  submission  and  silence 
on  his  part,  he  must  have  been  blessed  with  a  large  share  of 
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patience  and  endurance,  to  ignore  tlae  false  statements  made 
against  him.  Lee’s  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  death  was  fast 
approaching  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in,  all  of  his 
career.  From  the  time,  when,  standing  ready  to  ask  a  bless¬ 
ing  on  the  evening  meal,  he  became  speechless,  he  realized 
that  his  last  illness  had  seized  him.  The  real  cause  of  his 
death  is  attributed  to  sympathy  with  a  distressed  people,  the 
bitterness  of  defeat,  ,and  his  effort  to  maintain,  an  outward 
calm  when  sorrow  and  sympathy  were  struggling  in  his 
breast.  His  nobility,  his  patience,  his  love,  his  reticence, 
his  composure,  and  his  obedience  to  his  physicians,  in  his  last 
illness  showed  his  true  spirit.  Lee  showed  his  devotion  for 
his  State  and  country,  believing  as  he  did,  that  his  services 
were  due  first  to  his  State,  in  more  than  one  instance.  We 
have  that  example  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  when  he  refused 
the  offers  made  him  by  the  Federal  government  on  leaving 
West  Point.  After  the  war  was  over,  he  declined  offers  from 
the  North  and  from  abroad,  that  he  might  retire  to  a  quiet 
country  place  in  his  own  State,  and  enjoy  the  peace  that  this 
life  could  afford. 

So  while  we  study  the  Southern  gentleman,  of  forty  years 
ago  and  admire  him,  we  would  bring  before  you,  as  a  type, 
the  most  perfect  gentleman  the  age  produced — General 
Robert  Edward  Lee. 
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March. 

William  Morris. 

Slayer  of  winter,  art  thou  here  again  ? 

0  welcome,  thou  that  bring’ st  the  summer  nigh ! 
The  bitter  wind  makes  not  thy  victory  vain, 

ISTor  will  we  mock  thee  for  thy  faint  blue  sky. 
Welcome,  O  March !  whose  kindly  days  and  dry 
Make  April  ready  for  the  throstle’s  song, 

Thou  first  redresser  of  the  winter’s  wrong ! 

Yea,  welcome  March!  and  though  I  die  ere  June, 
Yet  for  the  hope  of  life  I  give  thee  praise, 
Striving  to  swell  the  burden  of  the  tune 

That  even  now  I  hear  thy  brown  birds  raise, 
Unmindful  of  the  past  or  coming  days; 

Who  sing,  aO  joy !  a  new  year  is  begun ! 

What  happiness  to  look  upon  the  sun !” 

O,  what  begetteth  all  this  storm  of  bliss, 

But  Death  himself,  who  crying  solemnly, 

Even  from  the  heart  of  sweet  Forgetfulness, 

Bids  us,  “Rejoice!  lest  pleasureless  ye  die. 
Within  a  little  time  ye  must  go  by. 

Stretch  forth  your  open  hands,  and,  while  ye  live, 
Take  all  the  gifts  that  Death  and  Life  may  give.” 
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Summary  of  Tennyson’s  Idylls. 

F.  A.  F. 

The  Round  Table  was  a  brotherhood  founded  by  King 
Arthur,  as  an  encouragement  for  bravery  among  the  young 
men  in  his  kingdom.  Any  one  wishing  to  join  it  had  just 
to  win  his  spurs  in  some  tournament  or  fight. 

Arthur’s  real  parentage  was  revealed  by  one  of  his  new 
knights,  Bedivere,  to  King  Leodogran,  who  had  been  asked 
to  give  his  daughter,  Guinevere,  in  marriage  to  Arthur. 
Merlin  had  kept  a  record  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
proving  him  to  be  the  son  of  King  Uther,  and  not  of  Gorlois. 
The  last  named  married  Ygerne,  whom  King  Uther  loved. 
In  a  duel  Gorlois  was  slain  and  Uther  forced  Ygerne  to 
become  his  wife.  A  few  months  later  the  king  died  and  on 
the  same  night  Arthur  was  born — the  heir  to  the  throne. 
Merlin  took  the  child  to  Sir  Anton,  an  old  friend  of  Uther  s, 
who  kept  him  in  safety  until  the  day  of  his  coronation. 

The  First  Idyll  opens  with  the  waste  kingdom  of  Leodo¬ 
gran,  and  the  weak  king  hiding  with  his  daughter,  Guine¬ 
vere,  in  his  castle.  Then  Leodogran  calls  on  Arthur  for 
help,  and  Arthur,  riding  by  the  castle,  sees  Guinevere  at  the 
window  and  loves  her. 

King  Leodogran,  trying  to  decide  upon  his  answer  to  send 
back  to  Arthur,  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  a  mist  covered 
the  earth,  representing  the  doubt  as  to  Arthur’s  being  of 
kingly  birth.  The  dream  changed,  and  clear  and  distinct 
against  the  heavens  stood  Arthur,  crowned  as  the  real  king. 
His  answer  went  to  the  court  “Yea !” 

Launcelot  was  the  most  favored  of  all  King  Arthur’s 
knights.  To  him  was  given  the  honor  of  crowning  the 
knights.  His  great  love  for  Gunievere  became  a  curse  in  his 
life.  His  deepest  grief  was  on  account  of  the  death  of  fair 
Elaine,  who  died  for  love  of  him;  while  he,  because  of  his 
passion  for  Guinevere,  could  not  return  it. 
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Merlin,  the  old  magician,  served  King  Uther  until  he 
died,— took  charge  of  his  heir,  Arthur,  and  cared  for  him. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  placing  him  on  the  throne  in  spite 

of  opposition. 

“Excalibur”  was  the  magic  sword  that  rose  from  the  bosom 
of  the  lake.  Arthur  secured  it,  but  upon  reading  on  one  of 
its  richly  embossed  sides  the  words:  “Cast  me  away,”  was 
sad.  However,  Merlin  told  him  that  he  was  to  use  it  through¬ 
out  his  life  ere  he  threw  it  away.  This  proved  true,  as  it 
was  not  until  the  order  of  knights  was  broken  up,  and  all 
save  one  had  left  him,  that  Arthur  commanded  that  the 
sword  be  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  The  white  arm 
(referred  to  as  belonging  to  the  Lady  of  the  Take)  reached 
up,  caught  “Excalibur”  as  it  fell,  waved  it  three  times,  and 

then  drew  it  beneath  the  waves. 

Sir  Bedivere  was  the  first  chosen  knight,  and  the  one  who 
remained  true  to  the  order  and  to  King  Arthur.  It  was  he 
who  attended  the  King  in  his  last  hours  on  the  battlefield. 
When  bidden  to  cast  “Excalibur”  into  the  depths  of  the 
lake,  he  found  it  difficult  to  obey,  as  he  wanted  to  keep  it  for 
a  token.  But  his  faithfulness  and  loyalty  conquered  and  he 
granted  Arthur’s  dying  request.  Later  he  visited  the  grave 
of  the  king  and  there  found  a  hermit  of  whom  he  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
In  the  “Passing  of  Arthur”  we  have  a  picture  of  the  brave 
man  facing  death.  The  Round  Table  is  shattered;  all  his 
knights  have  left  him  save  Sir  Bedivere ;  but  Arthur  enters 
fearlessly  upon  the  mysterious  voyage  of  the  future.  The 
conflict  ends,  and  the  victorious  soul  enters  its  rest. 
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The  Romance  of  Tunnel  Building. 

M.  W.  S. 

How  interesting  are  the  works  carried  on  in  these  modern 
times !  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  immense  work  of 
tunnel  building.  Suppose  we  imagine  ourselves  a  party 
visiting  one  of  these  underground  regions.  The  tunnel,  to 
which  we  are  going  to  pay  a  visit,  is  under  the  Hudson 
River.  Many  years  ago  this  tunnel  was  begun,  but  after 
twenty  men  were  drowned  in  an  accident,  the  work  was  dis¬ 
continued.  In  1814  it  was  tried  again — again  given  up. 
Finally  it  was  taken  up  by  specialists  and  successfully 
carried  through. 

But,  before  starting  on  our  little  expedition,  let  us  imagine 
ourselves  as  possessing  a  good  strong  heart  and  lung  system. 
If  we  have  not  these,  Fm  afraid  none  of  us  will  live  to  tell 
of  our  experiences.  First,  we  will  get  in  the  lock,  which 
seems  to  us  like  a  small  iron  room,  with  an  iron  door.  As 
we  go  down,  the  air  makes  us  feel  funny.  The  compressed 
air  is  being  let  in,  so  that  when  we  reach  the  bottom,  where 
the  air  is  very  heavy,  and  also  very  hot,  our  ear  drums  will 
not  burst.  How,  as  the  lock  reaches  the  tunnel,  we  get  out 
and  find  ourselves  immediately  in  a  much  freer  atmosphere. 
Suppose  we  try  to  whistle,  though.  It  is  impossible.  We 
can  scarcely  try.  So  the  air  must  be  only  comparatively 
free,  being  in  reality  very  dense. 

Let  us  take  a  walk  through  the  tunnel  on  this  suspended 
platform.  It  looks  a  little  shaky,  but  we  will  try  it.  One 
of  the  first  things  that  calls  our  attention,  after  examining 
the  dark,  circular  cavern  we  are  in,  is  an  immense  semi¬ 
circular  division  that  our  guide  tells  us  is  an  emergency 
curtain.  We  must  keep  in  mind  that  tunnel  working  is  dan¬ 
gerous,  unexpected  accidents  sometimes  occurring.  By  low¬ 
ering  these  emergency  curtains  in  time  of  a  flood,  the  work  of 
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years,  and  more  important  than  that,  the  lives  of  many  peo¬ 
ple,  can  he  saved. 

Here  and  there  are  men  removing  the  trash  and  waste 
material  that  have  been  excavated.  Looking  at  these  men,  we 
wonder  if  they  are  longing  for  the  bustle  and  activity  of  city 
life,  and  if  they  are  chafing  under  these  hard  laboring  condi¬ 
tions. 

When  thinking  of  a  tunnel,  I  had  always  imagined  it  as 
a  damp  place.  But  we  do  not  find  it  so.  The  guide  says 
the  dampness  is  removed  from  the  air  by  a  pump,  made 
especially  for  the  purpose. 

A  little  ahead  of  us  is  a  massive  circular  machine,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  cover  that  fits  over  a  tea  canister.  This  is 
fitted  up  with  different  kinds  of  machinery,  and  is  used  in 
excavating  the  tunnel.  This  shield,  as  it  is  called,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  instruments  in  tunnel  building. 

Another  thing  our  attention  is  called  to  is  the  length  of  the 
working  day.  As  the  air  pressure  underground  is  very  great, 
men  cannot  work  here  very  long  at  a  time.  The  number  of 
hours  varies  with  the  pressure,  from  six  to  eight  hours.  The 
day  is  then  evenly  divided  into  twTo  divisions. 

Here  we  are,  near  where  the  compressed  air  rushes  in. 
Scarcely  can  we  analyze  the  funny  feeling  it  arouses.  We 
are  prepared,  as  our  guide  has  warned  us,  to  experience  a 
new  sensation  while  ascending  to  the  human  world  again. 
As  we  go  up,  after  getting  in  the  lock,  the  air  is  gradually 
expanded  and  cooled.  We  have  to  go  up  very,  very  slowly. 
When  we  ask  why,  we  are  informed  that  it  is  “to  prevent  us 
from  having  the  ^  bends. 5  55 .  This  seems  to  be  a  most  common 
disease,  resulting  from  the  underground  labor  and  visiting. 
If  people  ascend  or  descend  too  rapidly,  air  bubbles  are 
formed  in  the  system,  which  will  cause  you  to  double  up,  or 
bend,  your  body.  There  is  a  division  called  the  medical 
lock  where  people  with  the  bends  are  cured.  Here  air  is 
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pumped  in  to  the  same  temperature,  and  also  the  same  pres¬ 
sure,  as  the  body.  The  guide  tells  us,  that  to  visitors,  one  of 
the  most  incomprehensible  things  in  building  tunnels  is  the 
method  used  to  make  both  ends  meet,  when  parties  are 
working  at  each  end.  The  two  tunnels,  when  they  meet  to 
form  one,  scarcely  ever  miss  exact  connection  more  than  a 
fraction  of  an  inch.  The  engineer  says  this  is  a  simple 
problem  in  trigonometry.  Most  likely  our  Seniors  can  ex¬ 
plain  this  question  to  us — -how  they  measure,  compare  dif¬ 
ferences,  measure  again,  and  re-survey.  The  tunnel  workers 
form  a  class  of  people  distinct  from  others.  However,  as 
strong  men  are  especially  needed,  many  negroes  are 
employed. 

It  seems  there  are  romances  and  valiant  deeds  among  these 
people,  as  well  as  among  others.  Our  guide  says  we  do  not 
hear  of  half  the  heroic  rescues  made  underground.  Several 
years  ago,  a  tunnel  was  saved  by  the  self-possession  of  two 
workmen.  By  remaining  to  try  to  stop  up  the  hole  that  was 
leaking  water,  instead  of  running  when  the  cry  of  danger 
arose,  they  saved  many  lives.  Then  during  a  fire,  or  smoke- 
out  (as  some  of  them  call  it),  the  superintendent  made  his 
men  lower  him  down  into  the  midst  of  danger  several  times, 
thus  rescuing  his  men,  two  or  three  at  a  time.  When  he  came 
up  the  last  time,  the  only  man  he  had  was  dead,  and  he  him¬ 
self  was  restored  to  life  with  difficulty.  Accidents  like  these, 
however,  are  not  frequent. 

Besides  this  Hudson  system,  all  around  Hew  York  there 
is  a  system  of  subaqueous  railways,  which,  when  completed, 
will  run  sixteen  miles  under  water.  In  one  of  the  diagrams 
shown  us,  there  are  six  tiers  of  traffic  around  the  city,  three 
above,  and  three  below,  ground.  Doesn’t  it  seem  that  at  last 
Hew  York  people  will  have  room  and  means  for  getting 
around  ? 
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The  Captain’s  Story. 

Mabel  Evans,  ’08. 

Outside  of  the  Life  Saving  Station  the  rain  was  blown 
violently  against  the  house.  At  times  the  gusts  of  wind 
would  even  shake  the  small,  but  strongly  built,  station.  The 
sea  could  he  heard  plainly,  dashing  and  heating  on  the  shore. 
In  a  large,  scantily  furnished  room  of  the  station,  a  warm 
fire  was  burning  in  a  coal  stove.  Although  hare,  the  room 
presented  a  comfortable  atmosphere.  The  only  decorations 
on  the  walls  were  a  large  clock,  an  advertising  calendar,  and  a 
rack  for  pipes.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  table. 
On  this  were  piled  newspapers,  writing  materials,  and  tobacco 
bags.  All  around,  against  the  wall,  large,  wooden-bottomed, 
arm  chairs  were  placed. 

In  one  of  these  chairs,  slightly  drawn  towards  the  fire,  an 
elderly  man  sat,  reading  his  newspaper  at  intervals.  He 
was  of  large  frame  and  appeared  physically  strong.  His 
eyes  were  sharp  and  keen,  but  they  looked  at  you  kindly, 
and  showed  that  he  had  a  big,  open  heart.  He  was  a  man,  in 
that  in  his  pity  for  weakness  or  helplessness  of  mankind,  he 
was  always  ready  to  risk  his  life.  He  was  the  usual  type  of 
“life  savers.” 

Soon  some  one  was  heard  to  enter  the  outside  entrance 
and  stamp  violently,  then  to  drop  some  rubber  overalls  on 
the  floor.  .When  the  door  opened,  another  member  of  the  life 
saving  crew  came  in,  and,  throwing  a  worn  sou’wester  in  a 
convenient  chair,  he  hurried  towards  the  fire,  saying  as  he 
did  so,  “Whew!  it’s  a  tough  night;  ’spect  we’ll  have  plenty 
of  work  to  do  before  morning.”  A  comprehensible  grunt 
was  the  only  answer.  Then  he  turned  back  to  the  fire  and 
stood  a  few  minutes,  warming  his  hands  which  were  folded 
behind  him. 

This  man  was  of  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  the 
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first,  except  that  lie  lacked  the  gray  hair  and  heard.  Both 
faces  were  brown  and  weather-beaten,  and  both  had  the 
same  simple  and  kind  expression.  Yon  could  tell  by  their 
manner  that  they  were  friends  and  understood  each  other 
perfectly,  but  were  not  accustomed  to  much  conversation. 

Suddenly  the  younger  man  turned  and  said,  “Tom,  have 
you  noticed  the  ‘Cap’  especially  today  ?”  “Cap”  was  an  affec¬ 
tionate  nickname  for  the  captain  of  the  crew.  “Something 
is  lacking,”  he  continued,  “I  don’t  believe  he  is  sick,  but  he 
has  been  pretty  quiet  all  day.  This  evening  I  slipped  in  his 
office  for  something  and  caught  him  with  the  saddest  ex¬ 
pression  on  his  face  that  I  ever  saw.” 

The  keen  eyes  of  the  older  man  stared  at  the  younger  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  he  said,  seemingly  as  much  to  himself 
as  to  his  companion,  “Well,  I  had  almost  forgotten  it,  but  it 
happened  on  just  such  a  night  as  this,  and  about  this  time  in 
January.”  Then  after  a  short  pause  he  added  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  “Hugh,  none  of  the  boys  have  ever  told  you  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  story,  have  they?” 

Hugh  shook  his  head. 

The  older  man  went  on  seriously: 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  tell  you.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
shall  not  know  what  the  rest  of  us  do  about  it.” 

Tom  halted  for  a  moment  as  if  to  sum  up  courage  to  put 
in  words  a  storv  that  all  the  crew  except  this  new  member 
knew,  and  which  they  considered  to  be  something  sacred. 

“I  believe  it  has  been  just  about  eighteen  years  ago  tonight 
since  something  hanperer!  to  cause  us  to  have  Joe  as  our 
captain.”  Tom  Hodges  had  known  the  captain  from  a  boy 
and  persisted  in  calling  him  by  his  first  name. 

“You  have  heard  the  folks  talking  about  old  Mr.  Merrill,” 
Tom  resumed.  “Merrill  used  to  keep  the  best  store  in  M— . 
When  he  moved  there  he  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  little 
girl,  Dorothy. 
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“Joe’s  father,  who  lived  across  the  street  from  them,  was 
then  our  captain,  and  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
biggest  dare-devil  on  the  coast.  When  he  was  much  mad  he 
could  ‘cuss  a  blue  streak/  but  lie  never  failed  to  do  his  best 
when  we  were  called  to  work.  You  see,  Joe  has  grown  up 
with  a  heap  of  that  same  daring,  but  without  the  temper. 

“As  Dorothy  and  Joe  grew  up  they  were  together  all  the 
time,  except  when  Mrs.  Merrill  would  have  spells  of  thinking 
Joe  was  teaching  Dorothy  to  be  boyish,  and  would  keep  her 
at  home.  Dorothy  ordered  Joe  around  just  as  she  pleased, 
and  he  usually  did  as  she  said,  although  he  was  several  years 
older  than  she.  They  played  and  went  to  school  together 
until  Dorothy  was  fourteen.  The  children  used  to  say  that 
she  would  get  fighting  mad  if  any  one  told  her  Joe  was  her 
sweetheart,  for  she  claimed  him  as  her  brother.  As  she  grew 
older,  she'  began  to  outgrow  her  Tom  boyish’  ways.  Her 
parents  sent  her  off  to  a  boarding  school.  Joe  wanted  to  go 
away  too,  so  he  worried  his  father  until  he  sent  him  to  a 
mechanical  school. 

“The  boy  did  well  there,  and  came  back  a  strong  boy, 
ready  and  willing  to  go  to  work.  Dorothy  stayed  three 
years,  coming  home  only  once  during  that  time,  and  then 
Joe  was  away.  She  used  to  spend  the  summers  in  Hew  York 
with  her  aunt.  When  she  did  come  home  to  stay  awhile,  she 
was  the  prettiest  sight  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  Joe  must  have 
thought  so  too,  for,  though  they  sav  she  treated  him  coolly 
enough  at  first,  the  two  were  engaged  before  the  summer  was 
over. 

“For  the  next  winter,  Dorothy  had  planned  a  trip  to  Hew 
York,  and  from  there  to  Florida,  with  her  aunt.  Joe  decided 
to  stay  in  the  station  with  his  father  while  Dorothy  was  on 
her  winter  travels,  as  he  was  hoping  he  could  get  the  position 
of  lieutenant  in  the  Life  Saving  Service  the  following 
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“That  fall,  he  was  the  happiest  youngster  that  I  ever  saw, 
but  he  was  never  idle.  He  was  the  first  man  to  he  out  every 
time  we  were  called,  and  worked  the  hardest  and  the  longest. 

“In  January  of  that  year  we  had  the  worst  storm  that 
had  swept  the  coast  in  twenty-five  years.  One  morning, 
about  two  o’clock,  one  of  the  fellows  who  was  on  patrol 
rushed  in  and  told  us  that  a  big  .steamer  had  run  high  on 
shore  about  a  mile  below  us.  In  five  minutes  we  had  called 
up  aid  from  the  station  below,  gotten  out  the  lifeboat,  can¬ 
non,  and  everything  necessary,  and  were  out  on  the  beach. 
It  was  as  dark  as  pitch  and  the  wind  was  blowing  such  a 
gale  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  light  enough  to 
work  by.  It  was  so  cold  that  even  the  salt  water  splashing 
around  us  would  freeze.  The  tide  had  risen  eight  or  ten  feet 
higher  than  usual  and  the  sea  was  the  roughest  that  I  ever 
remember  seeing  it. 

“We  knew  by  a  light  fastened  somewhere  on  the  deck  that 
the  ship  was  somewhere  near  the  shore.  Again  and  again  we 
tried  to  get  someone  on  board  the  ship  to  take  up  the  line  we 
shot  to  them,  but  the  men  on  board  were  either  all  helplessly 
frozen,  or  too  ignorant  to  read  the  French  and  English  sign 
fastened  on  the  ball,  if  they  had  found  it.  We  saw  the  ship 
must  have  been  floundering  around  out  of  its  course  for 
sometime,  as  it  was  driven  so  far  from  what  we  knew  would 
have  to  be  the  course  of  a  steamer  of  its  size.  We  knew  that 
something  must  be  done  at  once.  All  of  our  attempts  to 
launch  the  lifeboat  were  useless.  Joe  then  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  swim  to  the  ship.  Although  we  knew  he  was 
about  the  strongest  man  and  the  best  swimmer  in  the  crew, 
we  were  cowardly  enough  to  try  to  keep  him  back.  The  cap¬ 
tain  would  not  say  much,  but  we  could  see  he  did  not  wish 
Joe  to  risk  it. 

“Joe,  however,  jerked  off  his  gum  coat  and  boots,  and, 
putting  on  the  breeches  buoy,  tried  to  start  out  before  we 
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could  have  much  to  say.  We  all  watched  him  eagerly,  fear¬ 
ing  every  minute  that  he  would  be  knocked  on  the  beach, 
senseless,  before  he  could  get  out  beyond  the  breakers.  After 
repeated  attempts,  he  started  oh  all  right  and  was  soon  lost  in 
the  darkness. 

“In  an  incredibly  short  time,  we  saw  him  climb  the  ladder 
on  the  side  of  the  ship,  directly  in  front  of  the  light.  How 
he  got  on  that  boat  without  getting  his  brains  knocked  out,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell.  When  Will  Sawyer,  another 
young  fellow  then  in  the  crew,  saw  Joe  climbing  up  the  side 
of  the  steamer,  he  decided  to  go  too.  But  the  rest  of  us 
seemed  to  be  dazed  and  helpless.  These  two  boys  did  a  good 
share  of  daring  work  that  night. 

“In  about  half  an  hour,  Joe  came  ashore,  swimming  as 
best  he  could,  with  a  woman  in  his  grasp.  He  told  us  hur¬ 
riedly  that  the  hull  of  the  ship  was  breaking  and  that  the 
water  had  risen  in  her  almost  to  the  deck.  He  also  said 
there  were  thirty-five  passengers  and  the  crew  to  be  gotten 
off.  Two  other  fellows  then  volunteered  to  go.  They  each 
made  three  trips,  bringing  back  just  anybody  they  could. 

When  Joe  came  back  the  second  time,  he  brought  with  him 
another  woman.  When  he  came  on  shore,  I  was  standing 
ready  to  take  his  charge,  but,  instead  of  giving  his  load  over 
to  me  at  once,  he  took  a  few  steps  nearer  the  lantern.  By 
the  dim  light  I  could  see  he  was  deathly  pale.  He  held  his 
burden  just  a  second  thus,  looking  into  the  face,  and  then 
laid  the  body  very  tenderly  down.  We  could  see  now  that  it 
was  the  body  of  a  young  girl. 

“I  had  been  standing  nearest  to  Joe  when  he  laid  her  on 
the  coats  we  had  spread  out,  and  saw  the  look  of  intense 
pain  on  his  face.  Then  I  glanced  at  the  pale  little  face  on 
the  ground,  and,  with  a  shudder,  saw  that  it  was  that  of 
Dorothy  Merrill.  Joe  had  turned  and  started  again  for  the 
ship,  and  all  of  our  calling  could  not  bring  him  back.  He 
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bad  not  said  one  word,  but  we  all  knew  that  be  would  now 
be  reckless. 

“For  some  time  we  worked  with  tbe  passengers  wbo  had 
been  brought  ashore,  but  many  were  already  frozen,  and 
among  this  number  was  Dorothy  Merrill. 

“By  this  time  daylight  was  coming,  and  the  storm  bad 

calmed  enough  for  us  to  launch  the  lifeboat.  We  saved 

just  about  two- thirds  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  Dorothy 

> 

we  carried  to  the  station  with  all  that  were  living.  We  laid 
her  on  a  cot  in  the  captain’s  room.  She  still  looked  pretty, 
though  her  face  was  like  wax.  The  wind  had  dried  her  black 
hair,  and  it  curled  around  her  face.  Her  large  blue  eyes 
were  closed,  and  it  seemed  she  had  just  put  on  a  sweet 
expression  for  poor  Joe. 

“When  most  of  us  were  busy  outside  the  station,  I  saw  Joe 
go  into  the  captain’s  room.  He  stood  by  the  cot  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  dropped  down  on  his  knees,  resting  on 
his  arms  over  the  cot.” 

Everything  was  quiet  in  the  station  room.  Outside  the 
storm  lulled.  The  story-teller  stopped  his  story  for  a 
moment,  seemingly  to  dream.  Then  he  went  on: 

“That  afternoon  her  people  came  for  her.  The  next  day 
Joe’s  hair  had  gray  strands  in  it,  and  he  had  the  same  worn- 
out  look  on  his  face  that  you  sometimes  see  now. 

“All  that  was  why  he  did  not  accept  the  lieutenant’s 
position  the  next  summer,  but  has  stayed  here  all  these  years 
and  has  become  our  captain,  and  works  so  hard  to  improve 
our  means  of  saving  ships.” 

“Hugh,  you’ll  know  our  captain  better  now,  and  not  mis¬ 
judge  him  at  times  as  you  used  to  do.” 

The  old  man  had  finished  his  story  with  his  heart  in  every 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  when  he  looked  up  at  his  friend  there 
was  moisture  in  his  eyes. 
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David  and  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

Grace  Craig. 

Of  all  the  characters  in  the  Old  Testament  the  character 
of  David,  the  “Beautiful  Singer  of  Israel/7  appeals  to  us 
most,  not  because  he  was  greater  than  many  of  the  others  we 
read  about,  but  because  of  his  life,  his  writings,  and  his 
child-like  faith  and  trust  in  God. 

David  was  the  son  of  Jesse  and  the  youngest  of  eight 
brothers.  He  was  a  shepherd  boy,  and  went  out  in  the  fields 
day  after  day  to  tend  his  father’s  sheep.  After  years  of 
trouble  and  sorrow  he  became  King  of  Israel.  He  was  God’s 
chosen  servant  to  rule  his  people  as  the  ruler  of  the  State 
and  Church.  David  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  his 
skill  was  so  great  as  to  be  “proverbial/’  In  this  art  he  ex¬ 
celled  all  of  his  contemporaries  so  as  to  require,  alone,  the 
character  of  the  “Sweet  Singer  of  Israel.” 

The  highest  merit  of  David,  and  that  which  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  his  own,  was  his  poetic  genius. 
He  composed  many  beautiful  poems,  among  the  best  of  which 
are  the  “Psalms.”  These  poems  are  called  psalms  from  a 
Hebrew  word  meaning  “Praises.”  They  are  combined  and 
make  up  a  book  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  poems  or  psalms. 
The  book  of  Psalms  is  divided  into  five  separate  books,  the 
first  book  consisting  of  the  first  forty-one,  and  are  called  the 
“Davidic  Psalms,”  because  they  were,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  written  by  David  himself. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Psalms  is  their  devo¬ 
tional  character.  “God’s .  nature,  attributes,  perfections, 
and  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  grace,  are  unfolded.” 
They  are  all  poetical,  all  lyrical,  or  songs  adapted  to  musical 
instruments.  The  foremost  thought  we  have  when  we  read 
these  Psalms  is  the  universal  recourse  to  God,  while  con¬ 
nected  with  this  is  the  faith  by  which  the  Psalmist  lives  m 
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God  rather  than  in  himself .  David  describes  God  as  he  is. 
The  Psalms  glow  with  testimonies  to  his  power  and  provi¬ 
dences,  his  love,  and  faithfulness,  his  holiness  and  righteous¬ 
ness. 

In  regard  to  law,  the  Psalmist,  while  warmly  acknowledg¬ 
ing  its  excellence,  feels  that  it  cannot  so  guide  his  own  un¬ 
assisted  efforts  as  to  preserve  him  from  error,  for  in  Psalm  I. 
he  says,  “Blessed  is  the  man  that  sitteth  not  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful,  Put  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  in 
His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.” 

David  values  very  highly  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  for  he 
exhorts  even  kings  to  accept  it. 

The  historical  summaries  of  the  Psalms  are  richly  in¬ 
structive.  David  shows  his  appreciation  of  nature  in  all 
his  poems,  especially  in  the  XXIII.  Psalm,  “when  under  a 
metaphor  borrowed  from  scenes  of  pastoral  life,  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  he  describes  God’s  care  in  providing  refresh¬ 
ment,  guidance,  protection,  and  abundance,”  and  clearly 
shows  his  own  confidence  in  God’s  protection. 

Each  and  every  one  of  these  beautiful  poems  shows  the 
true  faith  and  confidence  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  which  the 
writer  possessed. 

The  last  verse  of  this  book  ends  with  a  beautiful  benedic¬ 
tion  and  praise  to  God  from  “everlasting  to  everlasting.” 

“The  book  of  Psalms,”  says  Dr.  Hamil,  “is  the  one  great 
manual  of  devotion  for  the  Jew  and  Christian  alike.  In  the 
temple  service,  at  the  daily  hours  of  sacrifice,  and  at  the 
feasts  and  festivities,  the  Psalms  were  sung  by  the  great 
Levite  choir,  to  the  music  of  many  instruments.  They  were 
especially  designed  for  the  Jewish  temple  worship,  but  so 
wide  is  their  range,  so  truly  adapted  to  every  age,  condi¬ 
tion  and  clime,  that  the  book  of  Psalms  is  read  and  sung  the 
world  over.  They  enter  more  largely  into  the  ritual  of  the 
church  and  worship  of  the  family  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Bible.” 
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Resolutions. 

Whereas,  God  in  his  Providence  has  removed  from  onr 
midst  one  of  onr  schoolmates  and  fellow-members,  Miss  May- 
belle  Dixon,  be  it  resolved, 

First,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Emerson  Literary 
Society  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  express  our  deep 
regret  for  her  loss,  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

Second,  That  her  presence  will  be  missed,  not  only  in  the 
meetings  of  our  Society,  but  also  in  all  the  duties  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  our  school  life. 

Third,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  her  sor¬ 
rowing  family,  a  copy  be  placed  on  the  records  of  the  Emer¬ 
son  Literary  Society,  and  a  copy  be  published  in  The  Col¬ 
lege  Message.  Vera  Idol, 

Clara  Stahl. 
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Sketched. 

Representing  Weekly  Theme  Work  of  the  English  Department. 


A  Joke. 

After  quickly  undressing  late  one  night,  I  gave  a  leap 
upon  the  bed,  and  started  to  pull  back  the  cover  to  get  in. 
To  my  surprise,  the  cover  would  not  come.  I  gave  another 
pull,  but  met  with  the  same  result.  Beaching  my  hand  down 
to  find  the  cause,  I  felt  a  pin.  I  pulled  it  out,  and  again 
tried  to  pull  back  the  cover.  Evidently,  -something  was 
wrong.  Running  my  hand  along  the  head  of  the  bed,  I 
found  that  the  cover  had  been  securely  fastened  down  with 
a  row  of  pins,  about  an  inch  apart.  I  patiently  pulled  them 
out,  and,  at  last,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  started  to  get  in  again. 
But  no,  not  yet.  Reaching  down-  again,  I  pulled  out  another 
row  of  pins  which  fastened  the  top  sheet.  Then  crawling 
cautiously  in  between  the  sheets,  my  feet  touched  something 
strange.  Throwing  back  the  cover,  I  ran  my  hand  along  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  found — another  row  of  pins. 


The  Storm. 

The  rain  beats  against  the  window.  It  is  very  dark  out¬ 
side.  The  full  moon  which  was  in  its  glory  last  night  has  hid 
its  face.  I  try  to  study,  but  I  can’t  think  of  my  lessons.  Then 
I  fling  myself  across  the  bed.  My  roommate  says  I  am  in 
one  of  my  “moods”  and  asks  what  is  the  matter.  What?  I 
don’t  know  myself.  The  bitterness  of  disappointed  hopes  has 
swept  over  me,  but  I  don’t  know  just  why.  I  don’t  see  why 
girls  can’t  stay  at  home.  I  want  to  go  home  and  stay  always. 
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How  can  I  come  back  after  Christmas  ?  It  is  so  dreadful  to 
be  here  and  not  have  mother.  Besides  mother  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  because  I  know  I  have  failed  on  my  examina¬ 
tions.  I  never  can  do  what  they  expect  of  me  at  home  and 
I  am  simply  wasting  my  time  here. 

The  rain  has  ceased.  I  get  up  and  brush  my  hair.  My 
roommate  smiles  wisely;  for  she  knows  the  storm  within  has 
passed  away  also. 


The  Wreck, 

i 

The  “Mary  Ann”  was  a  long,  flat,  racing-boat.  She  had  an 
unusually  tall  mast,  very  large  sails,  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  fastest  boats  on  the  lake.  There  had  been  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  her  rigged,  but  on  a  very  windy  day  all  was 
completed.  The  wind  was  too  strong  for  sailing,  and  the 
waters  of  the  lake  had  rarely  been  lashed  into  such  fury. 
But  these  things  did  not  affect  the  proud  owner  of  the  Mary 
Ann,  and  with  two  companions,  he  ventured  forth  to  test  her 
speed.  Their  friends  on  shore  watched  with  admiration 
mingled  with  fear,  as  she  shot  out  like  a  bird  when  the  wind 
filled  her  large  sail.  Soon  she  reached  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  and  everyone  watched  her  with  delight.  Suddenly,  a 
stay  gave  away,  and  without  a  moment's  warning,  the  sail 
fell  into  the  water.  The  moment  was  one  of  suspense  to  the 
anxious  watchers  on  the  shore.  The  boat,  sailors,  and  all 
seemed  to  have  been  swallowed  by  the  waves.  Soon  the  three 
men  were  seen  standing  on  the  boat,  apparently  safe  and  un¬ 
injured.  Rescuers  started  -toward  them,  and  a  steamer 
picked  them  up.  Soon  they  arrived  at  their  starting  point, 
the  Mary  Ann  with  her  sail  trailing  in  the  water,  in  great 
contrast  to  her  pride  and  glory  of  such  a  short  time  before. 
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An  Old  Brown  Jacket- 

Today  a  girl  insulted  my  mistress  by  asking  her  Where 
she  got  that  old  brown  jacket  she  was  wearing.  This  is  what 
I  told  her :  “I  used  to  be  the  prettiest  white  wool  growing  on 
a  frisky  white  sheep’s  back.  When  I  was  first  cut  off,  I  was 
put  into  a  large  vessel  where  I  was  soaked  and  washed 
thoroughly.  After  this  process  was  over,  I  was  carried  on 
the  cars  to  a  dyeing  factory.  It  was  in  this  factory  that  I 
was  made  brown.  At  another  factory  I  was  carried  between 
hot  rollers  and  came  out  smooth.  I  was  then  ready  to  be 
made  into  this  brown  jacket.  My  home  was  then  a  wholesale 
store  in  Hew  York  City.  Early  one  morning  about  four 
years  ago  last  September,  I  was  surprised  to  find  myself  in 
a  store  in  Ivinston,  Horth  Carolina.  After  hanging  in  this 
store  for  two  weeks,  a  young  girl,  who  still  owns  me,  bought 
me.  What  a  time  I’ve  had  ever  since !  I  have  spent  two 
winters  in  a  backwoods  settlement.  This  is  my  second  winter 
at  Greensboro  Female  College.  Although  my  sleeves  are 
out  of  date,  I’m  just  as  warm  to  my  mistress  as  I  was  to  that 
sheep’s  back.” 


Trying*  to  Write  a  Theme. 

“I  do  wish  I  could  think  of  something  to  write  a  theme 
about,”  hundreds  of  girls  have  said.  They  ask  their  room¬ 
mates  to  give  them  a  subject.  If  one  is  given,  it  is  not  very 
likely  to  suit  the  writer.  She  has  to  sit  and  dream  for  a  half- 
hour,  trying  her  best,  it  seems  to  her,  to  think  of  a  subject. 
She  looks  out  of  the  window,  but  sees  nothing.  And  oh,  how 
many  times  she  wishes  there  were  no  such  things  as  themes. 
She  doesn’t  see  any  good  in  writing  them  any  way.  She 
just  knows  they  don’t  do  her  one  bit  of  good,  at  least  she 
never  has  found  it  out.  All  of  her  friends  have  gotten  out 
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of  the  room.  Sho  wonders  why.  She  almost  believes  she 
will  stop  studying  English.  It  would  he  such  a  delightful 
study  if  it  were  not  for  themes.  Suddenly,  quick  as  a  flash, 
a  subject  comes  to  her,  and  she  forgets  her  former  thoughts, 
and  writes  as  though  it  were  a  pleasure.  When  the  theme  is 
finished  and  mailed,  she  believes  that  after  all  it  isn  t  such  a 
terrible  task  to  write  a  theme. 


An  Idle  Hour. 

My,  how  a  beautiful,  springlike  morning,  such  as  this, 
makes  one  want  to  sit  with  folded  hands,  gazing  off  into 
space,  and  live  again  the  days  that  are  past!  The  cackling 
of  hens  in  a  nearby  lot  carries  me  back  to  the  time  just 
before  Easter,  when  we  children  used  to  hide  eggs  in  a  corner 
of  the  barn  loft,  and  then  surprise  mother  on  Easter  morn¬ 
ing  by  bringing  in  great  basketfuls. 

Then  my  thoughts  wander  on,  finally  lingering  in  an  old 
school  building  by  the  roadside.  There  are  the  steps  on 
which  we  used  to  eat  our  lunch  with  a  rapidity  that  would 
have  given  anyone  except  school  children  the  worst  form  of 
indigestion.  I  imagine  myself  on  the  old  playground,  or 
down  on  the  meadow  gathering  great  handfuls  of  wild  vio¬ 
lets _ but  bang !  goes  a  door,  and  I  come  back  with  a  start  to 

the  dull  routine  of  everyday  life. 


A  Mountain  Home. 

Just  as  we  turned  a  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  a 
little  hut  came  in  view.  The  approach  to  it  from  the  road 
was  only  a  well  beaten  path,  bordered  on  one  side  by  long 
blackberry  briars,  and  on  the  other  by  a  row  of  beehives. 
On,  the  rock  step  which  led  into  the  two-room  log  house  lay 
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a  lean,  yellow  dog,  blinking  at  the  sun,  and  now  and  then 
wiggling  one  ear  to  scare  away  the  flies.  From  around  the 
coiners  of  the  house  and  behind  the  old  rock  chimney  pro¬ 
truded  the  tousled  heads  of  about  a  half  dozen  children,  of 
various  sizes,  peering  to  see  who  the  strangers  might  be. 
Coming  up  a  path  to  the  back  of  the  house  was  a  tall,  gaunt 
woman  with  a  large  tin  bucket  in  each  hand. 


A  Class  Episode. 

1 

Something  happened  on  class  today  that  brought  back 
very  forcibly  my  graded  school  days.  We  were  in  the  midst  ' 
of  a  very  difficult  translation,  every  eye  was  fixed  steadily  on 
the  book,  and  a  little  frown  of  annoyance  was  on  everv  brow. 
Suddenly  the  strain  was  broken  by  a  most  unexpected  thing. 

A  big  red  apple  rolled  slowly  down  the  front  row.  A  nerv-  .] 
ous  giggle  was  heard  from  the  girl  who  dropped  the  apple.  1 
Every  girl  took  up  the  giggle;  and  although  at  this  unex-  ! 
pected  interruption  the  teacher  looked  up  sternly,  nothing 
could  hinder  the  girls  from  having  their  laugh  out.  She 
waited  in  martyr-like  patience  for  the  laugh  to  subside ;  but 
the  red  apple  looked  so  guilty  that  after  a  few  minutes  of  use¬ 
less  effort  to  restrain  herself  she  joined  in  the  mirth. 
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JuM  for  Fun. 

“Did  any  of  you  ever  see  an  elephant’s  skin  \  ’  inquired 

a  teacher  of  an  infant  class. 

“I  have,”  exclaimed  one. 

“Where  ?”  asked  the  teacher, 

“On  the  elephant.” 

• *  *  *  * 

Flora  pointed  pensively  to  the  masses  of  clouds  in  the 
sky,  saying: 

“I  wonder  where  those  clouds  are  going  ?”  and  her  brother 
remarked : 

“I  think  they  are  going  to  thunder.” 

*  *  * 

Levity  is  the  soul  of  wit. 

*  *  * 

“Annie,  is  it  proper  to  say  this  ’ere,  that  ’are  ?” 

“Why,  Kate,  of  course  not.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  proper  or  not,  hut  I  feel 
cold  in  this  ear  from  that  air.” 

*  *  # 

“Mv  friend,”  said  Douglass  Jerold,  “have  you  sufficient 

confidence  in  me  to  lend  me  a  guinea  ? 

“Oh,  yes,  I  have  the  confidence,”  said  his  friend,  “hut  I 

haven’t  got  the  guinea.” 

*  *  * 

“Sit  down !”  said  a  nervous  old  gentleman  to  his  son,  who 

was  making  too  much  noise. 

“I  won’t  do  it,”  was  the  impudent  answer. 

“Well,  then,  stand  up.  I  will  he  obeyed !” 
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Ladies,  skip  this  paragraph !  It  is  really  unfit  for  publi¬ 
cation.  It  got  into  my  letters  by  mistake,  and  I  ask  the 
printer  to  destroy  it  or  set  it  up  wrong  side  up: 

‘PB0Tt  a©q  no  pmqs  oj  paq  ©qs  jj 
‘Aioqauios  ya  p^Qqs  M©uq  ©m 
— pBOJ  Xpaojjq  s(©qs  uiood  siqjQ 

V  OJ  SJU0O  U©^  H(Q^  CMX)£[ 

> 

*Ai0IIs  18  jo  puiq  ^SB0]r  ©q^  sj©£  ©qs  jj 
UAoqXua  ^no  pup  jpoqs  ^oq  nol  ipigr 
f  Aiouq  o%  jou  ^.qSno  ©qs  Smqpuios1  spj 
uauiOAi  v  s©ijjOiAi  $tiiqp£ua  st9j©q^  jj 

*  *  * 

It’s  a  great  comfort  to  be  left  alone,”  said  an  Irish  lover, 

especially  when  your  sweetheart  is  wid  you.” 

*  *  * 

An  Irish  editor,  in  speaking  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
says .  Her  cup  of  miseries  has  been  for  ages  overflowing, 
and  is  not  yet  full.” 

*  *  * 

Teacher — “Who  was  the  first  man?” 

Head  Scholar  c W ashington ;  he  was  the  first  in  war 

first  in—”  ’ 

Teacher  “Ho,  no  •  Adam  was  the  first  man.” 

Head  Scholar — “Oh,  if  you’re  talking  of  foreigners,  I 
s’pose  be  was.” 

*  *  * 

Irtritable  Schoolmaster — “How,  then,  stupid,  what’s  the 
next  word  ?  What  comes  after  cheese  ?” 

Dull  Boy — “A  mouse,  sir.” 

*  *  * 

Pat,  I  said,  “how  would  you  like  to  be  buried  in  a 
Protestant  graveyard  ?” 

“Eaith,  Mr.  Perkins,  an’  I’d  die  first.” 
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A  cautious  look  around  lie  stole, 

His  bags  of  chink  he  chunk; 

And  many  a  wicked  smile  he  smole, 

And  many  a  wink  he  wunk. 

*  * 

An  old  negro  minister,  in  a  sermon  on  Hell,  pictured  it  as 
a  region  of  ice  and  snow,  where  the  d — d  froze  through 
eternity. 

“Why  do  you  tell  your  congregation  that  hell  is  a  cold 
place?”  asked  the  visiting  bishop. 

“I  don’t  dare  to  tell  them  people  nothing  else,  Bishop. 
Why,  if  I  was  to  say  that  hell  was  warm,  some  of  them  old 
rheumatic  niggers  would  be  wanting  to  start  down  the  first 
frost.” 

*  *  * 

“Come  here,  sir !”  said  a  stern  parent.  “What  is  this 
Complaint  the  schoolmaster  has  made  against  you?” 

“It’s  just  nothing  at  all,  Pa.  You  see,  Jimmy  Hughes 
bent  a  pin,  and  I  only  just  left  it  on  the  teacher’s  chair  for 
him  to  look  at,  and  he  came  in  without  his  specs  and  sat 
right  down  on  the  pin,  and  now  he  wants  to  blame  me 
for  it.” 

*  *  * 

I  saw  Esau  kissing  Kate ; 

In  fact,  we  all  three  saw. 

I  saw  Esau — He  saw  me ; 

She  saw  I  saw  Esau. 
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EdiforiaU. 

CORNELIA  CLEGG, 

MARION  SMITH, 


Editor-in-Chief. 
Assistant  Editor. 


We  are  very  glad  to  see  the  just  opinion  that  our  people  as 
a  whole  are  beginning  to  have  of  General  R,  E.  Lee.  This 
had  been  a  source  of  grievance  to  many  that  the  people  of  the 
northern  section  of  our  country  were  prejudiced  against  him. 
But  now  that  they  are  beginning  to  become  acquainted  with 
a  few  of  his  many  praiseworthy  characteristics,  they  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  his  true  worth.  Our  recent  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Lee’s  birth  was 
joined  in  by  the  North  as  well  as  by  the  South.  The  maga¬ 
zine  writers  of  both  sections  devoted  some  of  their  pages  to 
his  life,  work,  or  character.  *  We  highly  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  the  just  opinion  given  in  the  World’s  Work,  which 
describes  him  as  he  is.  We  need  give  no  list  of  adjectives  in 
picturing  General  Lee — we  may  simply  say  that  he  was  a 
perfect  type  of  Southern  manhood. 


The  following  is  a  quotation  taken  from  one  of  our  city 
papers:  “In  the  county  jail  last  Friday  at  noon  Frank  Bo¬ 
hannon,  colored,  paid  the  supreme  penalty  of  the  law  for  the 
crime  of  murder.  He  went  to  his  execution  with  unfalter¬ 
ing  steps,  admitting  the  justice  of  the  fate  that  had  over¬ 
taken  him  and  professing  his  readiness  to  meet  the  Great 
Judge  whose  law  he  had  transgressed.  The  trap  was  sprung 
a  few  minutes  before  12  o’clock,  and  in  13%  minutes  life 
was  pronounced  extinct.”  Does  capital  punishment  stand 
for  North  Carolina’s  conception  of  justice  ?  Would  each  in- 
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dividual  citizen  of  North  Carolina  b©  willing  to  be  called  to 
account  for  the  life  of  a  man — a  man  created  in  God’s  own 
image,  and  the  product  of  His  own  breath — and  say,  “I  am 
responsible  for  the  end  of  that  man’s  life  ?”  Certainly,  as  a 
State,  we  are  to  be  held  to  account,  and  as  individuals,  are 
we  less  responsible  ?  May  the  Supreme  Authority  hastily 
bring  us  to  that  degree  of  development  and  that  sense  of  our 
responsibility  to  Him  and  to  our  fellowmen  that  we  will  no 
longer  take  the  life  of  any  criminal  in  our  hands  and  hurl 
his  soul  into  eternity  as  though  it  were  not  bought  with  the 
price  of  blood. 

The  law,  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  was  laid  down  by  God 
before  man  had  the  audacity  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  He  has  attached  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  the  broken  law.  From  what  source  does  man  receive 
his  authority  to  amend  God’s  law  and  attach  additional  pen¬ 
alty?  Man  has  no  more  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
for  the  taking  of  a  man’s  life  than  he  has  to  inflict  the  same 
punishment  for  the  taking  of  his  daily  bread.  “Thou  shaft 
not  kill,”  means  no  more  in  God’s  sight  than,  “Thou  shalt  not 
steal.”  “Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord.” 


We  are  sure  that  most  of  us  are  looking  out  with  the 
greatest  interest  for  the  result  of  the  suit  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  bringing  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  We 
observe  that  the  government  has  its  plan  of  action  pretty 
definitely  defined.  It  has  four  complaints  to  present.  One 
is  concerning  the  lawless  action  of  the  company  in  preserv¬ 
ing  the  monopoly.  Another  is  concerning  the  getting  of 
rebates.  One  very  strongly  argued  question  is  that  as  to 
whether  the  stockholders  should  be  allowed  to  have  some  con¬ 
trol  also  in  railroads. 

Even  though  the  government  wins  this  case,  it  is  very 
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probable  that  the  company  will  still  be  powerful.  One  of 
the  most  important  results  of  the  trial  will  be  the  necessary 
publicity  of  their  actions  and  management  up  to  this  time. 
If  the  company  is  found  guilty  of  practicing  the  dishonest 
methods  of  which  it  is  accused,  its  guilt  will  have  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  accepted.  But  if  not  guilty,  the  company  will  be  more 
highly  estimated  than  ever.  It  has  already  assured  the 
stockholders  that  they  will  not  lose  anything  by  the  suit,  and 
that  foreign  trade  will  be  ruined. 
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Tiound  Table. 

VERA  IDOL,  \ 

GRACE  CRAIG,  / . 


“Paul,”  by  E.  E.  Ben, son,  is  a  modern  love  story,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Italy  and  in  England.  Paul  and 
Hora,  the  two  principal  characters,  are  two  genuine  English 
types,  who  are  very  much  in  love  with  one  another,  but  their 
path  of  love  is  made  very  hard  by  the  intruder,  Theodore 
Beckwith,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  sinister  characters 
in  fiction.  Beckwith  is  irritable  and  is  a  victim  of  insomnia. 
He  presents  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  handsome,  manly 
hero  of  the  story.  The  story  ends  happily,  but  we  can  hardly 
forgive  the  author  for  the  untimely  death  of  the  best  drawn 
character  in  the  book. 

Very  few  Americans  know  of  the  many  interesting  events 
and  interesting  places  in  the  old  town  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina’s  seaport  town.  This  old  town  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old  and  it  has  seen  many  changes  and  many 
stirring  events.  The  narrow  streets  and  the  old-fashioned 
houses  make  us  feel  that  we  have  stepped  back  into  the  last 
century  and  have  never  known,  or  heard  of  the  broad  avenues 
and  our  modern  houses  with  their  new  styles  of  architecture 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Mrs.  St.  Julian  Bavenel,  in  her 
recent  book,  “Charleston,  the  Place  and  Its  People,”  takes 
the  many  historical  and  interesting  events  connected  with 
Charleston  and  brings  these  together  in  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  style. 

The  “Flock,”  by  Mary  Austin,  is  the  story  of  a  shepherd’s 
life  in  California.  The  story  opens  at  the  time  when  the 
Spaniards  drove  their  flocks  up  from  Velieata,  and  when 
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Daniel  Boone  was  making  his  wonderful  explorations  in  the 
then  unknown  West.  The  principal  characters  are  shep¬ 
herds,  and  these  were  mostly  Frenchmen.  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  there  was  considerable  rivalry  among  them  for  the 
possession  of  the  choice  pastures.  The  story  is  very  interest¬ 
ing,  and  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  lives  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  shepherds  of  long  ago. 

> 

“The  Romance  of  John  Bainbridge,”  by  Henry  George, 
Jr.,  is  a  wholesome  story  of  the  life  of  today.  It  is  the  au¬ 
thor’s  first  long  work  of  fiction,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
style  to  indicate  this.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  political 
ideals  which  John  Bainbridge  is  striving  for,  are  those  held 
by  the  author  himself,  so  the  theme  must  have  been  especially 
congenial.  Bainbridge  is  a  young  lawyer,  who  has  made  a 
reputation  for  himself  by  his  fearless  advocacy  of  right  con¬ 
duct,  and  his  opposition  to  corrupt  influence  in  public  affairs. 
He  afterwards  returns  to  Hew  York,  resolved  to  do  battle 
against  the  entrenched  corruption.  A  very  delicately  con¬ 
ceived  and  well  told  love  story  runs  through  the  book.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  there  is  a  vein  of  humor. 

Gordon  Holmes  has  written  a  novel  of  the  type  which  sea¬ 
sons  the  fiction  well  with  mystery.  This  is  “The  Late  Ten¬ 
ant.”  It  is  of  the  kind  which  Miss  Braddon  popularized,  and 
which  has  never  lost  its  favor.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
book  depends  for  interest  on  mystery.  The  hero  is  a  sturdy 
young  Englishman  with  a  taste  for  adventure.  He  explores 
Wyoming  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  then  returns  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  describe  for  the  magazines  the  splendors  he  has  seen. 
The  apartments  he  lights  upon  have  had  a  tragic  history. 
He  hardly  takes  possession  before  the  weird  business  begins. 
Just  as  he  is  about  to  retire,  he  has  a  sudden  perception  of 
the  scent  of  violets  coming,  as  it  were,  from  some  unseen 
presence  in  the  room.  Lie  is  certain  the  perfume  was  not  in 
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the  room  when  he  entered,  and  he  is  seized  with  an  intoler¬ 
able  fear.  This  incident  is  but  the  prologue  to  a  long  series 
of  mysterious  happenings  that  keep  up  the  reader’s  interest 
to  the  last  chapter. 

“The  Mystery/’  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  is  a  species  of 
the  “Jack  Harkaway”  novels,  adapted  to  grown  up  minds. 
Its  pages  from  beginning  to  end  are  packed  with  all  sorts  of 
mysteries  and  adventures,  that  by  no  possibility  could  have 
happened  on  land  or  sea.  The  plot  turns  on  the  wonderful 
happenings  that  occurred  on  a  volcanic  island  of  the  Pacific, 
and  upon  equally  strange  and  uncanny  encounters  on  the 
high  seas.  A  long  series  of  happenings  follow.  The  story 
is  well  told  and  the  characters  strongly  portrayed.  The 
credibility  of  the  reader  is  sometimes  overstrained.  But  the 
novel  has  real  merit  and  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
“thrillers”  of  the  sea. 

Other  new  books  are:  “Polly  of  the  Pines,”  by  Adele  E 
Thompson;  “Aunt  Sarah,”  by  Agnes  Louise  Pratt;  “Rubia- 
yat  of  John  Rockefeller,”  by  Estelle  Avery  Sharp,  and  “The 
Wishbone  Boat,”  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley. 
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J)  ejiartment . 

. Editors. 


Work!  work!  work!  It  is  added  and  multiplied.  Do 
the  teachers  go  on  the  principle  of  “Jam  it  in,  cram  it  in, 
kidses  heads  is  hollow?” 

With  all  our  labors  and  trials  we  have  some  things  to 
gladden  our  hearts.  Our  new  organ  is  now  fully  completed. 
How  proud  of  it  we  are,  and  we  have  reason  to  be.  It  is 
now  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.” 

Then  there  is  our  new  piano,  newer  yet  than  the  organ. 
It  has  just  arrived,  and  is  a  line  Mason  and  Hamlin  Con¬ 
cert  grand.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  made,  and  is 
a  splendid  addition  to  our  musical  department.  It  adds 
greatly  to  the  chapel  where  it  even  rivals  the  organ. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  several  new  girls  since  our  last 
issue.  They  have  taken,  up  their  regular  work  and  will  soon 
feel  as  much  at  home  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Written  lessons  are  just  now  the  most  popular  features  of 
school  life, — among  the  teachers. 

Miss  Addie  Lea,  a  former  student  of  G.  F.  C.,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  assist  Mrs.  Robertson,  and  relieve  her  from  some 
of  her  cares. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  announce  that  Miss  Davis  was 
unable  to  meet  her  classes  for  over  a  week  because  of  illness. 
She  has  now  recovered,  and  “history”  goes  on  as  before. 

The  attractions  of  home  seem  to  have  been  very  strong 
lately,  and  several  of  our  girls  have  left  us  for  a  visit  of  a 
few  happy  days. 


Local 
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“What  is  the  difference  between  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a 
Master  of  Arts  ?” 

Bright  Junior — “A  Bachelor  is  not  married  and  a  Mas¬ 
ter  is.” 

Miss  Ida  Womack  went  to  Reidsville  for  a  short  visit 
with  home  folks.  While  there  she  was  taken  ill,  and  her 
visit  was  unavoidably  prolonged.  We  are  glad  that  she  is 
again  with  us. 

Miss  Frances  Ingram  spent  Sunday  at  her  home  in  High 
Point. 

Miss  Mollie  Linville  spent  several  days  at  her  home  in 
Kernersville. 

Miss  Carrie  Davis  left  us  for  a  few  days’  visit  with  her 

home  people. 

Mrs.  Gaskill,  of  Salisbury,  spent  two  or  three  days  with 
her  daughter,  Grace.  She  was  very  much  delighted  with 
everything  around  G.  F.  C. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Miss  Addie  Lea  was 
called  to  Thomasville  because  of  the  death  of  her  brother, 
who  was  instantly  killed  by  a  steam-shovel.  After  an 
absence  of  a  week,  she  has  returned  to  her  duties,  and  we 
all  extend  to  her  our  sincere  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 

We  have  missed  our  president’s  merry  “good  morning” 
for  several  days.  She  has  been  ill,  but  we  hope  she  will  soon 
be  with  us  again. 

Misses  Frank  Bobbins  and  Dell  Grimes  have  both  been 
cheered  by  visits  of  their  sisters.  We  hope  they  will  pay  us 
another  visit  soon. 

Miss  Lizzie  Crawford,  one  of  our  most  popular  girls,  has 
been  at  home,  sick.  The  Local  Department  of  The  College 
Message  has  missed  her  very  much. 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  till  examinations ! 
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We  are  glad  to  note  that  there  has  recently  been  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  programs  given  by  the  literary  societies. 
More  attention  has  been  given  to  literary  instead  of  musi¬ 
cal  features,  and  the  girls  have  been  encouraged  to  give 
original  work.  The  Irving  Society  has  given  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  literary  program  and  a  splendid  Lee  Memorial  entertain¬ 
ment,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  features  was  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  talk  on  the  life  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  by  Miss  Davis.  Recent 
features  of  the  Emerson  Society  were  a  Browning  program, 
and  a  debate  on  the  subject,  Resolved ,  That  immigration  into 
the  United  States  should  be  restricted.  The  judges  decided 
in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

That  distinguished  Junior  chemistry  class  !  Well — occa¬ 
sionally  someone  passes. 

ON  CHEMISTRY  CEASS. 

Miss  Wilson — “Why  did  we  not  make  chlorine  ?” 

Bright  Student — '“Because  we  had  some  in  the  labora¬ 
tory.’ 7 

Misses  Allie  Strickland,  Han  Kearns,  and  Carrie  Young 
visited  over  Sunday  at  the  latter’s  home.  They  report  a 
very  pleasant  time. 

Misses  Daisy  Bell  and  Mildred  Murrel  have  withdrawn 
from  among  our  number,  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Maybelle  Dixon,  of  Kin¬ 
ston,  has  come  to  us  as  a  great  shock.  Only  just  before 
Christmas  she  was  here  as  one  of  our  own  number,  but  often 
the  Death  Angel  comes  where  he  is  least  expected,  and  after 
a  few  days’  illness  she  was  taken  to  the  Better  World.  We 
all  miss  her  very  much,  but  our  loss  is  her  gain,  and  we  all 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  her  bereaved  relatives  and 
friends. 

Mrs.  Robertson  has  left  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  her  sis- 
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tea'  at  Richmond.  We  all  miss  her  very  much,  hut  hope  the 
rest  and  change  may  so  benefit  her  that  she  will  soon  return 
to  us  in  good  health,  ready  to  care  for  her  girls  once  more. 

We  regret  very  much  that  one  of  the  third  floor  girls, 
Miss  Della  Holton,  has  had  to  go  home  because  of  ill  health. 

Miss  Clara  Ware  decided  to  “take  an  abroad,”  so  she 
spent  Sunday  at  Pleasant  Garden. 

ON  BIBLE  EXAMINATION. 

Freshman  (after  having  accused  Isaac  of  all  the  evils  in 
the  category) — "Isaac  also  got  drunk,  and  cut  up  bad  on  the 
street.”  After  she  had  used  all  the  defaming  adjectives  and 
epithets  in  her  vocabulary  on  our  well  known,  and  honored 
Bible  characters,  of  course  she  had  to  repeat  when  she 
reached  the  question,  “Write  a  character  sketch  of  Joseph, 
so  all  she  could  put  was,  “Now  I  do  believe  Joseph  was  the 
one  who  got  drunk  and  cut  up  bad  on  the  street. 

We  are  very  sorry  that  Misses  May  Morton  and  Huldah 
Hester  have  withdrawn  from  school  and  returned  to  their 
homes  because  of  ill  health. 

Miss  Huldah  Hambrick  spent  a  week  with  friends  at 
home. 

Mrs.  'Suit,  of  Thomasville,  visited  her  daughter,  Clara, 
and  attended  the  Students'  recital. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Miss  Pegram  has  recovered  from 
her  illness  and  has  been  able  to  meet  her  classes  regularly. 

Miss  Page  has  been  sick,  for  a  few  days. 

The  girls  greatly  enjoyed  the  snow  and  sleet  that  covered 
the  campus  not  long  ago. 

A  very  beautiful  marriage  was  held  in  the  chapel  one 
evening  about  two  weeks  ago,  at  eight  o-clock.  Mr.  Louise 
Waldo  gave  his  only  daughter,  Annie,  in  marriage  to  1  r. 
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Patrick  Smith.  The  ceremony  brought  out  very  plainly 
that  Mr.  Pat  had  to  drop  all  Philadelphia  correspondence 
before  wedding  -the  beautiful  Annie.  Misis  Gaskill  played 
the  march  while  the  lovely  bridesmaids  came  in.  Before  the 
bride  came  the  dame  of  honor,  Mrs.  Belle  Ray.  Miss  Emily 
Real  was  maid  of  honor,  and  followed  the  dame.  Mr.  Bax¬ 
ter  acted  as  Mr.  Smith’s  best  man.  The  following  were  the 
attendants:  Mr.  B.  L.  Sherrod,  Miss  Walker;  Mr.  B.  H. 
Brown,  Miss  Houston;  Mr.  S.  Corbett,  Miss  James;  Mr. 
V.  Idol,  Miss  Mayo;  Mr.  D.  Holton,  Miss  Blanchard;  Mr. 
D.  Jones,  Miss  Thompson;  Mr.  C.  Morgan,  Miss  Harrison. 

Lewis  is  the  colored  man  who  works  around  the  college. 
Early  one  morning  he  poked  his  head,  with  his  skidoo  hat 
on,  into  the  English  room  door  and  said,  “Professor  Wills, 
is  you  goiir  to  be  in  here  any  time  here  recently  ?  I  wants  to 
clean  up.” 

The  other  night  another  recital  was  given  by  the  students 
of  the  music  deparment.  It  was  one  of  the  best  yet  given, 
and  each  performance,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  de¬ 
serves  great  praise.  In  the  case  of  the  most  of  the  girls, 
it  was  their  first  appearance  in  public,  but  each  one  did  her 
part  splendidly,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  her  teacher. 
Both  teachers  and  students  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
excellent  and  pleasing  results. 

An  opportunity  was  recently  given  our  girls  of  attending 
a  very  fine  concert  given  at  the  State  Normal  College  by  Sig- 
no H  Patricolo.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  only  a  very  few 
seized  this  opportunity,  but  those  who  did  attend  report  one 
of  the  rarest  treats  of  their  lives. 

Our  girls  have  been  greatly  helped  by  a  series  of  meetings 
recently  held  in  our  midst  by  Hr.  Hetwiler.  They  proved 
very  successful  and  beneficial. 


FOR  MARCH ,  190 7. 
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Mumnae  Department. 

LOUISE  CONNELLY,  \  . Editors. 

LILLIAN  YOW,  / 

Mtfs.  T.  A.  Smoot,  nee  Miss  Lela  McGirt,  is  now  living  in 
Durham,  hi.  C. 

Miss  Mamie  Gibson  is  teaching  in  Gibson,  IS.  0. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Moore,  nee  Jennie  Dailey,  7 9  8,  is  living  in 
Durham,  hi.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Whitehead,  nee  Annie  Gibson,  lives  at  Dunn, 

hr.  c. 

Mistses  Mary  and  Louise  Bond  are  at  their  home  in 
Edenton,  hi.  C. 

Mrs.  Pink  Johnson,  nee  Willie  Bussell,  is  living  in  Yan 
ceyville,  hi.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Gwynn,  nee  Sallie  Ilackett,  is  living  at  Locust 

Hill,  hT.  0. 

Miss  Carlotta  Angier,  05,  now  Mrs.  H.  C.  Satterfield,  is 
living  in  Boxboro,  hi.  C. 

Mrs.  George  Gardner,  nee  Katie  Edwards,  lives  in  Golds¬ 
boro,  hT.  C. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Sharpe,  nee  Sallie  Eearington,  is  living 
in  Burlington,  K.  C. 

Miss  Hattie  Payne,  now  Mrs.  Erix,  is  living  in  States¬ 
ville,  hi.  c. 

Miss  Cora  Wooten,  ’02,  was  married  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Bynum, 
Eebruary  14,  1907. 
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Miss  Gertrude  Wagg,  now  Mrs.  M.  B.  Kibler,  lives  in 
Morganton,  1ST.  C. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Bost,  nee  Zula  Hinshaw,  703,  visited  the 
college  last  week. 

Miss  Maude  Angier,  706,  is  a/t  her  home  in  Durham,  H.  C. 

Miss  Julia  Corbin  is  at  her  home  in  Danville,  Va. 

Mrs.  IJ.  B.  Gibson,  nee  Xla  Humphrey,  lives  at  Bed 
Springs,  H.  C. 

Miss  Annie  Murrill  is  at  her  home  in  Jacksonville,  H.  C. 

Mrs.  Bufus  Brower,  nee  Mary  Lee  Smith,  is  living  in 
Concord,  H.  C. 

Miss  Ella  Webb,  now  Mrs.  Sidney  Peters,  lives  in  Greens¬ 
boro,  H.  C. 

Miss  Marie  Hamer,  1900,  now  Mrs.  Pate,  is  living  in 
Bowl  and  ,  H.  C. 

Miss  Nora  Hamlin,  7 9 7,  is  "teaching  in  Arkansas. 

Miss  Eugenia  Bowe,  1900,  is  teaching  in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  has  a  position  with  G.  H.  Boyster, 
Greensboro,  1ST.  C. 

Miss  Boyd  Lowry  has  been  added  to  the  office  force  of  the 
college. 

Miss  Georgia  Taylor  has  a  position  in  a  law  office  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


FOR  MARCH,  1907. 
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Exchanges* 

FLORA  FOX,  1 . Editors. 

ELIZABETH  MAYO,  /  

This  month  only  six  magazines  have  come  to  our  Ex¬ 
change  Table.  We  are  very  sorry  that  the  other  schools  do 
not  see  fit  to  send  their  magazines  to  us.  The  few  magazines 
that  we  have  received  are  not  up  to  their  usual  standard. 

We  must  say  that  the  best  magazine  that  we  have  received 
is  The  Wake  Forest  Student — that  is  quite  a  creditable  one. 
It  has  serious  articles  as  well  as  light  ones.  T  he  story,  A 
Xmas  Hunt/’  is  very  exciting.  It  is  the  story  of  two 
boys  out  hunting,  who  get  lost.  After  wandering  around  for 
some  time,  they  hear  an  old  negro  singing.  Led  by  this  song, 
they  find  an  old  log  cabin.  They  are  made  welcome  by 
the  old  negro,  who  tells  them  about  the  family  to  which  he 
used  to  belong,  and  pointed  out  their  old  mansion.  The 
boys  go  to  explore  it  and  while  in  the  third  story  they 
find  the  house  is  on  fire.  All  ways  of  escape  are  cut  off. 
Finally,  to  the  reader’s  relief,  they  find  a  rope,  and  crawl 
through  the  window  to  a  tree,  and  thus  they  are  saved. 
“The  Game  of  Life”  is  quite  a  good  story.  There  are  several 
poems,  some  of  which  are  fine.  Among  the  best  is  A 
Hegro’s  Soliloquy.” 

The  Red  and  White  is  not  as  good  as  usual.  It  is  entirely 
without  stories.  .  * 

We  were  very  much  disappointed  in  the  Trinity  Archive. 
As  a  rule  this  magazine  is  one  of  our  best  exchanges,  but 
this  month  it  is  sadly -lacking  in  a  good  many  ways. 

We  acknowledge  the  High  School  Student,  Guilford  Col¬ 
legian,  and  St.  Mary’s  Muse. 
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V.  TV.  C.  VI.  Noted. 

CLARA  WARE,  ) 

MAMIE  BEST,  /  . . 


Editors. 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  20th,  we  were  glad  to  have 
with  us  Miss  Moore  and  Mrs,  Cartland.  Miss  Moore  gave 
us  a  very  interesting  talk  on  temperance,  in  which  she  told 
of  the  value  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  in  keeping  ourselves  temper¬ 
ate  and  the  influence  we  might  exert  on  others.  As  a  result 
of  her  beautiful  talk  many  of  the  girls  joined  the  Temper¬ 
ance  Union. 

Dr.  Detwiler  began  a  series  of  meetings  on  the  24th  of 
January,  which  lasted  ten  days.  There  was  a  good  attend¬ 
ance  at  all  the  meetings,  and  the  girls  manifested  very  much 
interest  in  them.  Dr.  Detwiler ?s  talks  were  very  uplifting 
and  inspiring,  and  in  them  he  brought  out  many  beautiful 
lessons.  Short  prayer  meetings  were  held  every  night  at 
nine  thirty,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  girls  met  in  the 
Emerson  Hall  just  before  supper.  We  all  feel  that  God 
blessed  us  wonderfully  in  the  meetings  and  feel  very  grateful 
that  the  lives  of  so  many  girls  were  touched. 

We  had  Mr.  Lambeth  with  us  on  the  first  Thursday  night 
in  February.  His  talk  dwelled  on  the  fact  that  in  the  cares 
and  duties  of  life  we  do  not  meditate  enough  upon  God’s 
word,  and  often  grow  negligent  of  our  religious  duties.  He 
is  a  fine  speaker  and  we  hope  to  have  him  with  us  again. 
The  solo  rendered  by  Vera  Idol  was  very  much  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Ireland  came  up  last  Sunday  night  and  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  talk.  ISText  Sunday  night  the  meeting  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Inter-collegiate  Committee. 

The  Y.  W.  C,  A.  is  planning  to  have  a  Book  Shower  soon, 
by  which  we  hope  to  get  several  books  to  add  to  our  library. 


FOB  MARCH,  1907. 
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Business  Managers. 

Patsy  Smith . Irving 

Ellen  McPhail . Emerson 

Chief  Editors. 

Cornelia  Clegg . Emerson 

Marian  Smith . Irving 
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Assistant  Editors. 


,  Round  Table 


Vera  Idol . 

Grace  Craig  . . . 

Louise  Connelly. \  Alumnae  Department 

Lillian  Yow . / . 

Lizzie  Crawford.  \  Local  Department 

Clara  Stahl . j . 

| . Exchange  Department 

| . . . Y.  W.  C.  A.  Notes 


Flora  Fox . 

Elizabeth  Mayo 

Clara  Ware.  . . . 
Mamie  Best 


Emerson  Literary  Society. 

President . Frances  Ingram 

Vice-President . Mamie  Best 

Secretary . .Vera  Idol 

Treasurer. . . Lillian  Yow 

Critic . Cornelia  Clegg 

Censor . Lessie  Houston 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

President . Clara  Ware 

Vice-President . Marian  Smith 

Secretary . Lillian  Yow 

Treasurer . Ellen  McPhail 

Irving  Literary  Society. 

President . Annie  Kate  Jones 

Vice-President . Patsy  Smith 

Secretary . Louise  Connelly 

Treasurer . .  Bertha  Dalton 

Critic . Grace  Craig 

Censor . Carrie  Young 


Senior  Class. 

President . .Patsy  Smith 

Vice-President..  .Annie  Kate  Jones 

Junior  Class. 

President . Vera  Idol 

Secretary . Marian  Smith 

Sophomore  Class. 

President . Lillian  Yow 

Secretary . Annie  Edwards 

Freshman  Class. 

President . Amanda  Baxter 

Secretary . Sue  Corbett 

Special  Class. 

President . Flora  Fox 

Sec.  &  Treas . Eleanor  Cook 

Tennis  Club. 

President . Helen  Sparger 

Sec.  &  Treas . Flora  Fox 
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Biltrite  $2.50  fashionable 

Nushu  *  to  Tall 

Steadfast  $4.00  I  ootwear. 

For  College  Girls 

The  SKREEMER  SHOE  STORE 

K.  Bird  Hughes,  Manager  Phone  000 


Greensboro  Female  College 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Elegant  new  building  with  every  modern  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  new  furniture  and  equipment  throughout. 

Literary,  Scientific,  Classical,  and  Business  Courses. 

Schools  of  Music,  Art  and  Expression. 

Full  corps  of  able  and  experienced  teachers,  specialists  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  departments. 

TERMS  MODERATE. 

For  further  information  apply  to 

LUCY  H.  ROBERTSON,  President. 


0rntt-#trarg?r  (£o. 

D.  B.  PRINCE 

WHOLESALE 

GROCERS 

KODAKS 

and  Manufacturers*  Agents 

No  Goode  Sold  at  Retail 

And  Kodak  Supplies 

Exclusive  Agents  for  Haverner’s 
Superior  Cakes  and  Crackers. 

Pictures  Framed 

Van  Camp's  Baked  Beans. 

xo8H  West  Market  Street. 

Advertisements. 


Dependable  DRY  GOODS 


Dress 

Goods 


We  offer  the  greatest  lines  in 
this  city  at  right  prices.  Some¬ 
times  you  wonder  where  you 
can  get  best  value — try  us.  We 
carry  in  stock  only  such  goods 
as  have  established  and  main¬ 
tained  a  reputation  for  superi¬ 
ority  and  character.  We  make 
a  specialty  of  man-tailored 
Coats,  Walking  Skirts,  and 
imported  Dress  Goods  and  Silks. 


Rain¬ 

coats 

Cloaks 


Sam  flu  of  Drm  Goedi  Cb/trfullv  ttnt  to  out 
of  town  trado.  Coat/  or  Skirt/  t/nt  on  aft  ri¬ 
val  to  out  of  town  trad/.  WRITE  US. 


ELLIS,  STONE  &  COMPANY 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

P.  O.  BOX,  516. 


«  E-.  M.  ANDREWS 


If  you  want  a  good 


Piano  or  Organ 

His  long  experience,  reputation  and  personal  guar* 
antee,  backed  by  the  factories  manufacturing 
HIGH  GRADE  GOODS,  can  not  fail  to  please  and 
satisfy  you.  Call  on  or  address 

&  E.  M.  ANDREWS  j? 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Advertisements. 


MPROYEMENT  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  If  y ou  con¬ 
template  building  a  new 
house,  or  remodeling  an  old 
one,  you  will  be  interested  in  our 
line  of  Hardwood  Mantels,  Grates 
and  Tiles.  Our  goods -are  selected 
with  cate,  and  are  offered  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices  consistent  with  their  supe¬ 
rior  value.  The  services  of  our  special 
Mantel  salesman  are  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 

<|  Write  us  for  Catalogue 

Odell  Hardware  Company, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


'Everett  Waddei(  %o. 

ffickmend,  Va. 

Fine  Stationers  and  Engravers.  Commencement  Invitations, 
Calling  Cards  and  all  classes  of  Engraved  work.  The 
Largest  Engraving  Establishment  in  the  South. 


J.  W.  SCOTT  COMPANY 

Exclusively  Wholesale 

DRY  GOODS  AND  NOTIONS 

Plaids  Sheetings  in  bale  lots.  Ball  Thread  and  Knitting 
Cotton  in  case  lots.  We  sell  to  Merchants  only.  See 
Catalogue.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

Greensboro,  -  -  North  Carolina 


Advertisements. 


Harry-Belk  Brothers  Co. 

BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Where  you  can  find  what  you  want— all  in  our  Big  Store. 
Dress  Goods,  Coat  Suits,  Millinery,  Jackets,  Furs,  Shoes, 
Hosiery,  Ribbons,  Handkerchiefs,  Corsets,  Gloves,  Stationery, 
Notions,  Etc.,  Etc.  Lots  of  Room,  lots  of  Goods  at  Lowest 
Prices.  School  girls  and  their  friends  are  asked  to  make  our 
Store  Headquarters.  Mail  orders  receive  special  attention. 

240  and  242  South  Kim  Street 


T5he  Young  Ladies 

of  the  Greensboro  Female  College  are  cordially 
invited  to  make  our  place  headquarters  when 
down  street,  and  when  in  need  of  fine  sta¬ 
tionery,  books,  or  artistic  framing,  we  can  sup¬ 
ply  you. 

Wharton's  Book  Store. 

L.  FRANCIS  HANES, 

3figl)-Ctass  TP  or  trail 

Photography 

Modem  Work  Only.  Nothing  a  day  out  of  date. 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Studio  opposite  McAnoo  Hotel.. 


Advertisements. 


J.  B.  Mathis  5hoe  Co, 

SPEC  I A L 

SHOES 

For  College  Girls 

302  South  Elm  St.  -  -  -  -  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Do  You  Know  What 
It  Does 

7 


It  relieves  a  person  of  all  desire  for 
strong  drink  or  drugs,  restores  his 
nervous  system  to  its  normal  con¬ 
dition,  and  reinstates  a  man  to 
his  home  and  business. 
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For  Full  Particulars  Address 

The  Keeley  Institute, 

Greensboro*  N.  C. 


Wills’ $  fleck  tftcre, 


BOOKS,  STATIONERY  OF  ALL  KINDS, 
PICTURES,  FANCY  GOODS,  FOUNTAIN 
PENS,  PHOTOGRAPH  RACKS,  ETC . 


Engraved  Visiting  Cards  a  Specialty, 

18  South  Elm  St.  Hotel  Guilford  Building.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Advertisements. 


Fariss-Klutz  Drug  Company, 

AGENTS  FOR 

Hudnut's ,  Houblgani's  and  Roger  Galletts * 

Toilet  Articles 

Everything  In  the  Drug  Line 

Phone  orders  delivered  promptly. 


Neil  Ellington,  Pres.  A.  H.  Alderman,  Cashier  Waldo  Porter,  Teller 

Hie  Greensboro  National  Bank 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 

Capital,  -  -  -  $100,000.00 

Surplus  and  Profit,  -  55,000.00 

Deposits,  -  -  -  510,000.00 

We  invite  the  accounts  of  all,  both  lar^e  and  small,  and  will  treat 
alike  with  our  best  service  and  consideration. 

We  are  strictly  up-to-date  and  have  a  bran  new  large  Corliss  Safe 
made  of  solid  steel  in  the  shape  of  a  large  globe,  where  all  our  funds  are 
safe  from  burglars,  and  it  sets  right  in  our  front  window. 


J.  Ed  Albright 


Plumbing,  Gas  Fitting  and  Repairs 


216  West  Market  St. 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Something  Entirety  Mew 

Call  and  see  the  exclusive  novelty 

Monagraph  Panels 

For  College  Girls 

SURPRISINGLY  LOW  IN  PRICE 

ALDERMAN  &  EUTSLEK 

The  College  Photographers. 


Artistic 

AND 

Elegant 


Advertisements. 


Huntley-Stockton-Hill  Co., 

Are  you  Satisfsed 

With  the  Furniture  of  your  Home 

? 

No?  Something  lacking?  Right 
furniture  most  likely.  No  need 
to  have  eye  destressing  effect 
about  your  living  or  sleeping 
rooms,  the  apartments  for  the 
entertainment  of  guests,  while 
we  offer  such  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  fine  furniture  buying. 
We  look  after  our  customers’ 
interest.  We  furnish  cuts  and 
prices  when  desired. 

Mall  orders  given  prompt  attention 
Huntley-Stockton-Hill  Company 


“IF  IT  COMES  FROn  flEYER’S  IT’S  STYLISH.” 


“Checks  cashed  for  students.” 


J.  M.  Hendrix  Sr  Co. 

Dry  Goods  and  Shoes 

G.  F.  C.  Students  cordially  invited  to  visit  our  store.  We  prom¬ 
ise  you  reliable  goods  at  low  prices.  Don’t  fail 
to  inspect  our  line  of  Shoes. 


227  S.  ELM  ST. 


